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INTRODUCTION 


T rain up a child in the way he should go; and when 
hd* is old, he will not depart, from it.” I was born 
close to the historic city of Delhi, and when I was 
being moved, only a few days later, the sound of the guns 
of the rebel Sepoy army could be heard thunderirig in the 
distance, as our small caravan sought safety from ^ the 
thousands of mutinous soldiers and other bloodthirsty 
persons who were spreading terror through the land, with 
the object of ridding India of the presence of the white man. 
Fifty-seven years later, the last guns I heard were those of 
the Indian Army Corps in France, composed in part of the 
descendants of those same rebel sepoys, but then fighting 
in England’s cause and under my command. A nomad I 
was born and have lived, and now that at last I had hoped 
to settle down somewhere, the nomadic instinct has again 
asserted itself and I must wander forth once more, perhaps 
for good and all. 

The love' of adventure must be partly hereditary; 
at any rate in my own case it descended to me, for just 
as I could never rest as a boy and have never succeeded 
in doing since, my father at the age of sixteen ran away 
from.^home and joined the British Legion which fought 
for Spain against the Carlists. He was wounded at Irun, 
but the spirit of adventure remained in him, and having once 
lived ’neath southern skies, he wended his'way to India; 
fought under -Sir Robert Sale irt the forcing of the Khyber 
Pass, the relief of Jellalabad, the battle at Tezeen, the cap¬ 
ture of Kabul and the destruction of a portion of that city. 
There his soldiering days ended, and he took up civil duty 
in the East India Company’s Public Works, returning once 
again to fight for his country during the Indian Mutiny. 
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and was present at the storraing of the Kashmir Gate of 
Delhi. 

The early days of- a very ordinary youth are of no 
interest, but -the recital of a few events during -^he years that 
immediately followed the great Mutiny may serve in a small 
way to illustrate the immense change that has come over 
Hindustan since 1857. I learnt to ride very young, and can 
recall when six years of age many a scamper across country 
where I saw the wild boaf and the wolf in their dwfl haunts. 
The Mutiny had been quelled, but the embers were still 
smouldering, and it was not considered .safe for a British 
child to be left alone; hence I was always accompanied by 
two Indian Sowars, who formed part of my father’s escort. 

I can still see the old greybeards who invariably came to 
the outskirts of their villages to pay their respects to the 
white boy. I, of course, had no idea why they should do, 
so, but the lessons of the suppression of the revolt were 
fresh in their minds, and so I took it all as a matter of 
custom. I have visited some of those villages since, first 
as a Staff Officer, and later as a General, and I camp across 
the very men who had saved me as a child from the fury 
of the mutineers. There was no formality in those meetings; 
we met as real friends, and in such cases, “There is neither 
east nor west.” 

Some may say that anyone brought up ’mid such scenes 
is unfitted to form a proper conception of the India of to-day, 
but I deny this. It is because I knew it so long ago and for 
some years after the Mutiny, that I feel myself competent to 
understand the heart of the people. The peasantry of $hose 
times are the founders of the classes of to-day, who still 
wish nothing better than to be friends with the British. The 
school of expciience affords a better elementary education 
than all the claptrap of their modern cofibges; and the 
warrior classes re.spect soldiers more than agitators. 

It was during my young nomad days that I learned to 
build castles in the air. It seemed to come naturally, and 
now that my soldiering is over I can truthfully say I would 
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noTcare to have lived any other life than my ^wn ; for what¬ 
ever little I have achieved has been done without a scrap 
of interest of any sort or kind, and without a penny beyond 
the pay and allowanoes I have earned in the Army. A.s I 
write I am kip-king up at the walls of my billiard-room, and 
am reminded on all sides of the sport, the dangers, the 
friends and enemies I have known. I recall an early sea 
voy^ige with pilgrims bound for Mecca; there are souvenirs 
from the Bala Hissar in Kabul, 1879; a jezail I found at 
Kanigurrim" in 1881; a few ferns gathered forty-four years 
ago on the Hindu Kush; a Hadendowa spear from Mc¬ 
Neil’s zariba ; Burmese daos f rom the Upper Chindwin; 
some reminders of the massacre of our officers in Munipore, 
i8qi ; and in contrast a few pressed flowers from the Vale 
of ImphaL The glens -of the Khyber and Kurram furnish 
many trophies; curious weapons which once armed the re¬ 
tainers of Fulah Kings on Saharan plains now hang side 
by side with mementoes of blood-stained Kumassi, but I did 
not forget to bring away also some roses, grown literally in 
the midst of a thousand corpses which strewed the precincts 
of the Fort. 

The wild Afridi of the Zakha Khel and the Mohraands 
of the Ambahar Valley are well represented on these four 
walls, and a god from far Chitral keeps watch above the 
log fire. From all these it is unpleasant to turn to the 
matter-of-fact reminders of the Hun, but some of his belong¬ 
ings picked up after Neuve Chapelle serve to recall my 
splendid I ndian .soldiers. 

Such are a few of many tokens of the different types of 
humaji beings with whom I have come in contact, but there 
are others which bring back happy days of sport and play. 
The tushes of iny best grey boar killed from the back of an 
Indian Cavalry “caster” —a game old horse A wild dog’s 
head shot as (ht? pack was on the point of doing to death a 
lordly sambhur stag; a rhino horn, the owner of which made 
a good try to rid the world of me; buffalo and bison heads, 
a tiger, a lion and various kinds of African antelope. 

And ever reminding me of the gracious Sovereigns I 
have served are personal telegrams from Queen Victoria 
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and King Edward VII;'and amongst inpny other prized 
rewards is the Freedom of the City of London and a degree 
of LL.D. from Amherst College, U.S.A. 

The attainment of all these things has been a passa,ge 
along the avenues of congenial duty, with occasional excur¬ 
sions up the by-paths of sport, all lightened liy optimism 
and illumined by Romance. And so I begin my story. ’ 


THE ROMANCE OF SOLDIERING 
AND SPORT 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY DAYS IN INDIA {1878—1880) 


HE Army has been my home; the British officer my 



ideal of a man, and the British soldier my best friend. 


And closely allied have been the officers and men 
of the Indian Array. In combination they form an unsur¬ 
passed fighting force, and between them they have planted 
the Union Jack in many quarters of the globe, and main¬ 
tained it there ’mid storm and stress against countless foes, 
and always with honour. Forty-four years spent in close 
touch with such elements in peace and war on three con¬ 
tinents has been for me one long inspiration, and the bugle- 
call is still the best music I know. 

As a youngster I had always meant to be a soldier, and, 
had I failed for Sandhurst, had made arrangements for 
enlisting in S. cavalry regiment. It very nearly came to this, 
as owing to the love of wandering I only just had time to 
pass the examination before the age clatise would have 
debarred me. For three years I could not rest, but during 
that time I learned many useful lessons. A voyage in an 
old'’tramp steamer whose decks were crowded with pilgrims 
for Mecca was a weird experience. A passage in a very 
second-class Italian ship ended at GenoajWhere I found 
myself a penniless alien. A.nd my last sea venture landed 
me in Blngland in sore straits, but just in tirne to pass into 
the Army. 

I had not, however, wasted ray time during my wander¬ 
ings. Of mathematics or Latin I knew but little; but 
history, geography, biography and my own mother tongue, 
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both verse and prose, were always a joy to me, and these 1 
had studied with all my might. I have never read works 
of fiction; they in no way interest me, and many a time 
have I been chaffed for selecting the most dusty-looking 
books in A library; but, at any rate, in my case jl:hey served 
the purpose, and are still to rriy thinking the most useful^ 
to a soldier. Napier’s “Peninsular War” makes one love’ 
Mr. Thomas Atkins ; the many Lives of Napoleon fill one 
with wonder and fire the imagination; Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall ” makes one reflect on other Empires; Byron'cairie-s 
you into the realms of romance; and practical reality can 
be learned from a thousand others. A good book, as port 
of field seivMce kit, is the best companion a man can have 
with him in any campaign. 

In January, iSjS, I was gazetted to the looth Royal 
Canadians, which later, as the ist I..einste.r Regiment, was, 
alas ! with other Irish Battalions, disbanded. 

At Sandhurst I had found a friend in the Governor. A 
juggler visited the college, and during his performance asked 
if an.vbod.y would hold an apple on the palm of his hand 
whilst he divided it with a sharp sword. I was sitting close 
by and offered to do so. He passed the apple round for 
inspection, and then, placing it on my open hand, cut it 
clean. Looking at General Napier, he said, “This was once 
done by a native juggler in India, and the man who held 
the apple wras Sir Charles Napier”; then, turning to me, 
he made me regret I had ever placed myself in the position 
by addressing roe as “The future Sir Charles.” However, 
the General came up to me and said a few words, and shortly 
afterwards I was asked to his house, and subsequently more 
than once. 

A hammock in pandemonium on one of the old Indian 
troopers recalls much discomfort, but it was good, for young 
soldiers to have to rough it early. Luxurious travelling 
should be reserved for old age. 

The voyage over, I was told at Bombay that officers 
posted to Corps in Northern India were entitled to thirty 
days’ joining time. I accordingly spent my thirty days shoot- 
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lA.g, —I one morning »at Jalandat in the Punjab 

where my regiment was quartered. Little I. dreamed what 
I was in for, but I soon learned. On entering the Mess 
the first person I met was the Adjutant, who looked me up 
and. down, told me my trousers were “ too baggy for this 
Regiment,^ and directed me to attend Orderly Room in an 
’ hour’s time. Inside the Mess were several other youngsters 
who had also come from Sandhurst :with me, but had joined 
three weeks before. I awoke to the fact that I was considered 
practically a deserter and visions of the “ Mutiny Act and 
Articles of War,” as our Regulations were then termed, rose 
before me; however, I attended Orderly Room as directed, 
and had my first interview with a real live C.O. A very 
smart Colonel with the ribbon for the Defence of Lucknov; 
occupied a very stiff chair, and standing by him was a smart 
Adjutant of the old type. The first thing I noticed was the 
Colonel’s trousers; very tight, strapped over patent leather 
Wellington boots and a pair of very gilt spurs. The 
Adjutant, too, wore overalls which must barely have allowed 
for blood circulation; of such was the brave old “Con¬ 
temptible little Army.” God bless it 1 

The five minutes I spent in the presence of my C.O. 
were moments to remember, and 1 determined to profit by 
them. Within a week 1 had my own trousers very uncom¬ 
fortably tight, but I would not have had it otherwise for 
worlds. It*was dressy, and a touch of piquancy was added 
by the fact that it was quite contrary to Regulations ; but 
what were such trifles to a C.O. who treasured regimental 
customs ? 

^^My first few months in the Army seemed beset with 
penis, for I had barely recovered from the interview just 
described when I was again in trouble, and this time found 
myself in “close arrest,” which meant I ctAild not leave the 
precincts of nly bungalow. The month was July, and the 
temperature in the plains of the Punjab was almost unbear¬ 
able, but for ten days I was left to ruminate over and 
thoroughly digest the meaning of that magic word, “dis¬ 
cipline.” The General in command of the Division was a 
veteran of the Sikh Wars and Indian Mutiny, and I was 
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young and meant no harra, fio I was released and no record 
made of my “crime.” How changed are conditions In these 
days! Perhaps for the better; but discipline as understood 
forty-five years ago no longer exists . 

In 1878 polo was in its infancjf in India; the, height of 
ponies was only 13.2 hands, and they were extraordinarily 
cheap. A'good pony could be bought for from 80 to 120 
rupees (about and the feed an(j keep was a mere trifle. 
Under such conditions even a poor Subaltern could have two 
or three ponies, and it was a sign of the times that'most ot 
us preferred to spend whatever we had, or could manage 
to borrow, on this manly game. Those were indeed good 
days for soldiering in India. True, there were too many 
ceremonial parades; a good deal of unnecessary Orderly 
Room, and an abundance of “spit and polish”; but, on the 
other hand, one had many chances of active service, as 
much leave as one wanted, sport of every kind—polo, pig¬ 
sticking, big and small game shooting and fishing. What 
more could the heart of man desire? 

The ordinary emoluments were ■nil, but you knew that 
before you joined, and so were prepared; and yet I maintain 
there were but few young oflScers with determination and 
health who could not find in the Army an avenue by which 
not only could they obtain a fair living wage, but along 
which they could climb to command, and often even to 
distinction. Duty always first; sport second; and they 
would come out top every time. And surely this is still so? 
I do not agree with those who cannot see that, although 
times have changed, human nature has not; that although 
the old hunting-grounds may be partly played out, forget 
that the British Empire has increased out of all proportion 
and that new fields have been opened up. The price of 
everything has no doubt gone up to an unreasonable extent, 
but at any rate the pay and allov^ances have also reached 
a sum which would in those days have been reckoned a small 
fortune. Now, as then, it is the will to succeed that means 
success. 

To illustrate my meaning I would quote the case of the 
Regiment of which I have the honour to be the Colonel—viz. 
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tlie Loyals (North LancaShrresJ^ With the ending of the 
War the younger officers who joined up feared that dull 
times might be ahead of them; but in the British Army there 
is always a chance of stirring events, and frequently just 
when therf seems least likelihood of it. The ist Battalion 
_ after going through the fierce fighting in France found itself 
at Chanak, on the Dardanelles, and faced with a problem 
that required nerve, cool tempers and perhaps a resort to 
arms. 

Lads of a few months’ service were again suddenly called 
on to deal with what turned out to be a very serious situa¬ 
tion. The Turks, intoxicated with their easily-gained 
successes against the Greeks, imagined that British troops 
could be bluffed or driven into the sea. But they soon 
learned their mistake, and by its resolute behaviour and dis¬ 
cipline the Battalion at once proved that the boys of post-war 
days were of the same .stamp as those who had fought so 
gloriously from Mons to Ypres and from the Somme to 
Bagdad. 

But this was not a solitary chance of doing something 
out of the common, |or hardly had the Battalion left Galli¬ 
poli when it was ordered to Tientsin in North China, And 
there, too, it came in for very exciting times. During the 
recent troublous events in that unhappy country, the First 
Battalion of my Regiment has had frequent opportunities of 
upholding the reputation of our Army. It is a long cry to 
the Yellow Sea, and we see little or nothing in our morning 
papers of what our soldiers are doing in that weird portion 
of the globe; but tliey are there and doing much, and the 
o%ers and men have for months past been on a kind of 
active service, guarding our Flag. 

Who besides a soldier has such openings for seeing the 
xvorld, and at,a very minimum of cost ? Who gets an equal 
chance of dofng things out of the humdrum daily routine 
of existence? Why should there ever be a shortage of 
officers or men, when one compares the monotonous life of 
hundreds of thousands in these islands with the open-air 
life and opportunities of seeing and doing things that really 
matter? I always advise every father and mother who 
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hesitates regarding a career‘for their sons to put them into 
the King’s Armies, K they possess the grit, no profession 
will afford them better opportunities'of serving t|he Empire 
and doing their bit for our great country. Can man wish 
for anything better ? 

Life at Jalandar rvas very pleasant; the old style of living 
was still in vogue, and we all kept ponies, traps and many 
servants. The old type of Indian servant was hard to equal 
in his faithfulness to his ma.ster. A Mohammedati .hearer 
of mine caused much amusement at a ceremonial parade; I 
had often warned him that he was never to forget to see 
that I put my handkerchief in my shirt-cuff for parade, 
binding I had on this, occasion left my bungalow without it, 
he appeared near the saluting flagstaff, facing the Brigade 
drawn up in line, waving the handkerchief to attract my 
attentiom I saw the man, but as I was carrying the Regi¬ 
mental Cxilour I naturafly dared hot move; he continued to 
wave, and seeing one of the military police running for him,, 
he boldly dashed across the parade, shouting ; “It is my 
master's handkerchief 1 ” Nothing would stop him; he 
distanced the Provost and dodged the Adjutant, and finally 
rushed straight for me, and as quickly recrossed the parade 
ground. 

In 1878 we still had some Canadian officers and men 
serving with the Battalion. These had joined* before we 
were brought to England for our first tour of service. 
Amongst them wa.s a Major whose home was on “The Lake 
of the Thousand Isles,” and he was always very original. 
One morning on parade a man fell out, and the Major called 
him up and asked what he wanted. 

“I am feeling very ill, sir, and cannot stand any longer 
in the sun.” 

“Show me your tongue,” and the man did as ordered. 
Fall in—Beer! ” and fall in he did and carried through. 

The Battalion had suffered severely from a violent out¬ 
break of cholera during 1878, and in the winter was moved 
from Jalandar to Sialkote on the Kashmir border, where 
shortly after arrival I had my first independent command, 
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although k %vas only a small one. I marched with parties 
of the gth Lancers, Highlanders and my own Regi¬ 

ment to the hill station of Dalhousie, and my chief recol¬ 
lection of it is one which served me as an object-lesson. A 
native dritter had abstracted a bottle of brandy from the 
. hospital cart, and was brought before me drunk ; not w'ishing 
to have him formally tried I administered a cut with a cane 
across his back, whereupon with a wilfulness only 'understood 
by th9^e, whose lot has been cast in Eastern climes, he 
promptly proceeded to lie down and say he was dying. 
At first I thought it an excuse to get off a second stroke, 
but within a few minutes the man had really begun to 
collapse to all appearances. I shouted for our old friend 
the bhisty Gungadifl with his leather bag of cold water to 
recall him to his senses. I knelt down to reanimate the 
driver of cattle, when my trusty bearer whispered to me: 
“Beat him, or he will surely die.” Happy thought! Seiz¬ 
ing the cane, I gave the dying Jehu a whack across his 
lower back, when to my joy he uttered a yell, sprang to his 
feet, and. disappeared in the long grass. He did not turn 
up again, but sent a polite request for his wages. I paid 
them. 

I have always found in India that young officers who 
start big game shooting, either in the mountains or the 
plains, generally repeat the performance in the same places, 
and thus you get two distinct classes of sportsmen ; those^ 
who shoot in the cool, and those who hunt the tiger and 
larger animals in the fiery jungles. Occasionally a man will 
do^both, but once he gets bitten with the one or the other 
he carries on with it. Personally, I always stuck to the shoot¬ 
ing in the plains. In April, 1879, I joined my brother in 
the Indian Medical Service for a month’s shooting in the 
Sawalik Hills. The delights of that trip were somewhat 
marred when we found ouselves in the midst of a cholera- 
stricken country near Hurdwar, one of the most sacred cities 
of the Hindus, and during the annual fair. Our servants 
were nearly all taken ill, and the rivers were polluted with 
corpses. I never troubled in those days to filter water so 
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long ii-s it looked clear, and' having one day selected a tree 
near a running' stream, I proceeded to pitch camp and had 
a long drink. Imagine my horror when, half an hour later, 
my servant came and told me there rvere t'wo corpses in 'the 
Stream only a hundred yards above our tents! I5, was true, 
and we soon moved, but I never felt any ill effects, 

“General’s Annual Inspection” in those days was the 
great official event of the year. For weeks we talked of htde 
else. Buttons were polished, scabbards burnished, uriiforms 
made spotless, drill perfected, and the Mess President laid 
himself out to furnish the best dinner he could provide. 
This latter was, in fact, looked on as one of the chief require¬ 
ments, as a bad dinner for a wind-up might not add to the 
reputation of the Corps. At Sialkote we had the good 
fortune to run up against a sporting General, who said he 
would like to see the young officers ride over the gymkhana 
jumps, and this we did in uniform, and all got over credit¬ 
ably. I thoroughly enjoyed the inspection. 

And now I got my first rise of pay: 75 rupees per month 
as Interpreter in Hindustani to tlie Battalion. Work prac¬ 
tically nil, and the monthly remuneration equal to half the 
price of a good pony. It was not my fault that I had nothing 
to do; I •ft'Guld indeed have been glad had some w'ork 
attached. Thi.s appointment led to my being .ordered to 
Kashmir to interpret at an interview between our Brigadier 
and the Maharaja. In recognition of what was evidently 
considered a job satisfactorily done, His Highness gave me 
a permanent shooting pass in his incomparably beautiful 
country, and that document often took me across the fron¬ 
tier, and the magic seal of State thereon was a passport to 
all that the sportsman could wish. The Romance was 
already beginning. 

On one occasion I got three days’ leave to visit a . horse- 
fair some sixty miles from Sialkote, and on my return journey 
was held up by a small river, in flood from heavy rain. 
After waiting on the bank for an hour I determined to get 
across somehow, as I was for early parade next day, and 
nothing can excuse a Subaltern from that. So, gathering 
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up the reins, I pushed my pony into the water and plunged 
in with him. In a moment we were both swirled down with 
the current, and I thought it was all “UP,” but I .was 
carried across and got hold of a branch, only to find my 
brute of a^pony was back on his original bank. I was quite 
exhausted, and did not recover him for .some days, minus 
saddle and reins; but I managed to get home, and was in 
time for parade. 

I was only once late for a parade, and that too was owing 
to an dnruly pony; I walked on very shamefaced and saluted 
the G>lonel. I offered no excuse, but his Words entered into 
my soul: “Fall in; I am disappointed in you.” Far worse 
than being sworn at! 

The Afghan War of 1878 had ended with the signing 
of the Treaty of Gandamak, and most of the regiments and 
batteries had returned to their cantonments, when the news 
of the murderous attack on our Resident, Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, .at Kabul, in September, 1879, turned all eyes once 
more to the North-West frontiers, and again troops began 
to pour towards Peshawar and Kurram. I had no intention 
this time of being left out of the campaign, and determined 
to get there by hook or by crook. I knew it wms no good 
applying to my Colonel, as I had not passed my examina¬ 
tion for promotion to Lieutenant; I had no friends at Simla, 
or an3'where else, but I made up my mind to go, and that at 
once. “They can only reprimand me,” I said to* myself, 
as I walked to the telegraph office with a me.ssage .addressed 
to the Adjutant-General, Simla. I asked to be sent on 
seffvice, in any capacity and on any pay or no pay. 

I said nothing for two days, but during that time I 
unostentatiously packed what I considered sutBcient service 
kit, and on the third day, whilst at Mess, a telegram was 
handed to the Colonel; he looked my way, and I caught his 
eye, feeling sure that it concerned me. Joy of joys 1 it was 
an order directing me to prcvoeed at once to the front and 
report myself for transport duty at Peshawar. 

I never said a word about my private telegram to a soul; 
but I fervently implored the Divine blessing on the Adjutant- 
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General, a real sportsman. I was quite overcome with fond 
anticipations. Active service I—the pomp and circumstance 
of war 1 :Was I .not going to “cross the frontier,” and see 
with mine own eyes the famous Khyber and Jagdalak Passes ? 
And beyond those lay the city of Kabul. It all seemed a 
dream, and the excitement of the thought of being tinder 
6re stamped that evening on my memory as few others have 
been since; for the “pomp and panoply ” can only be really 
imagined once. That night I was the envied oi\e of the 
Subalterns. Polo ponies, traps, guns, etc., had atl been 
disposal of before midnight, and next day 1 was at Wazira- 
bad, the nearest railway station to Sialkote. The rail ended 
at Jhelum, which I reached only to find myself one of some 
fifty officers without any means of onward conveyanoo to 
Peshawur. 

The ddk-garris (four-wheeled prehistoric conveyances 
drawn by two horses) were engaged for many days to come; 
the Superintendent was at his wits’ end, and could only 
tell me that I might possibly get off in seven days’ time, 
as a General, several Colonels, not to mention ordinary Field 
Officers and Captains by the score, were all booked before 
my arrival. The haunting fear posses.sed me that unless I 
got across the frontier before the real story of how I got 
my orders leaked out, I should be sent back; and it was by 
no means a groundless fear. 

Meantime, I wandered into an empty tent, deposited my 
kit, hurried to the post office and interviewed the postmaster. 

“No, sir, impossible; you cannot get away for several 
days.” 

As I walked into the veranda my eye caught a la*ge 
case of heliograph instruments, marked “For the First 
Division. Very Urgent. To be forwarded without delay.” 
Happy thought 1 All is fair in war. I would try the post¬ 
master again; so walking in with the most imposing air 
I could assume, I asked him sharply: 

“Do you ever mean to .send on these heliographs? Are 
3'ou aware of their urgency? You will probably hear more 
of this before long.” 

In tlie room stood three or four other officers, and I 
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almost, fancied they looked at me with a somewhat awed 
expression. Who could I be? Perhaps signalling ofiicer 
to the Advanced Brigade—the man who would flash the 
first news of the battle; and I began to feel quite important. 
The postmaster tried to explain that the packages I referred 
I to would be sent early next day .; but I had my foot on the 
first rung of the ladder, and I did not mean to descend. 

“Sir,” I said almost fiercely, “if those helios are delayed 
till to-rnqrrow you take the consequences; they must go 
at once.” 

1 itad hit him hard. To cut a long story short, I left 
Jhelura that night by special mail van, and the inside of 
that van was packed full of helios, whilst 1 and my servant 
sat on the roof. I waved a fond adieu to my score of 
Captains and Field Officers, .and was thankful that the dark¬ 
ness screened me from the wrathful General and Colonels 
whom I had managed to leave behind. 

A tedious journey over roads churned into ploughed 
fields brought me to Rawal Pindi, the head-quarters of 
the Division, a place I particularly desired to avoid, lest 
the eagle eye of some Staff Officer might detect my presence 
away from my own Regiment. A few hours’ halt, a judicious 
bribe, and then on again ; and now nothing to stop me till 
I reached Peshawar, the threshold of the promised land. 
After much vile abuse and many blows, the overworked 
ponies started off at a gallop and I was on my way to glory. 

I was just going off into a sort of doze, when I found 
myself suddenly hurled into space, and with a groaning, 
crashing noise the entire concern toppled into the ditch. 
How we were not all killed I never understand to this day, 
but my first thoughts were for those precious heliographs. 
They were there, but knocked to bits —lids off the boxes, 
5-inch mirrors and tripods mixed up in the wheel-spokes. 

My journey seemed at an end; but perseverance is a 
great thing, so, leaving my servant to watch my kit, 1 took 
the old coachman and the frightened ponies back with me 
to Rawal Pindi. 

The sequel was that between us, and abetted by two 
other Government servants, who could not resist a little 
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silver, we dragged a new four-wheeler out of the yard by 
a back road (it had been placed there for the use of two 
officers early next morning), smuggled out a set of harness, 
placing our own tattered stuff in its place, and putting in 
our steeds, which had recovered their equilibrium, soon 
found ourselves back at the scene of the wreck. No help^ 
for it; the now useless heliographs were packed on top, 
and I slept comfortably inside for the night. 

.1 found it all very difficult to explain on arrivai^at Pesha¬ 
war; but it was no fault of mine, and what happened after¬ 
wards I never heard. A few days later I had crossed the 
frontiers and was beyond recall. Had I remained at Jhelum 
waiting my turn for a van, I might have found myself back 
at Sialkote—for my story by this time was known. 

At Peshawar I managed to enlist the sympathy of the 
General in Command by boldly telling him the story of my 
telegram; he soon reassured me as to my possible detention 
at the Base, and I received orders to proceed to Jellalabad. 
I sometimes think real Generals are born, not made. 

Heaven seemed to open before me as I gazed on the 
wild frontier hills; saw the rugged heights leading into 
the historic Khyber Pass; scented the battle from afar, and 
felt that I, too, was to take part in one of my country’s 
great adventures. 

Peshawar at the time I write of was a perfect Babel. 
Collected within a few square miles were thousands of natives 
from every part of India; transport animals of every class 
and kind, sound and unsound, but mostly the latter; Trans¬ 
port Officers fighting to collect sufficient convoys to enable 
them to get across the frontier, and Staff Officers who toilpd 
incessantly to evolve some kind of order out of chaos. How 
different it all was in my later campaigns 1 But on this 
occasion the confusion in the Transport Department beggars 
description. 

On October 7, 1879, with a large convoy of mules, 1 
found myself on the way to Jumrood, the first stage on 
the road to Kabul. Once outside cantonment limits I halted 
and made the first proper inspection of my command. A 
motley crowd indeed, with clothing and equipment of every 
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conceivable description. The Indian N.C.O. was a first- 
class rascal. He began by telling me that if I would trust 
him thoroughly all would go well and I should never have 
any trouble. He looked just the sort I wanted, and deserved 
encouragement, so 1 promptly told liim I would give him 
ji trial, but made up ray mind never to trust him out of 
my sight. His first move was to inform rne that my private 
servant was a well-known rogue. Before he could go further 
in his denunciation I said: “He certainly must be if he is 
an acquiimtance of yours.” For a moment he was taken 
aback, but added that there was a splendid fellow amongst 
the muleteers who could replace him. 

The whole thing was probably a prearranged affair, but 
in any case my servant deserted the next day, taking with 
him most of my belongings, and the “splendid fellow ” took 
his place, and turned out an excellent man. In the course 
of conversation he told me that he knew nothing whatever 
about animals, and had no intention of joining up for the 
war, but that w'hilst he was seeing off a friend of his who 
was proceeding to Pesliawar with mules, the police had 
bundled him into the same train, and that he thus un¬ 
willingly found himself an enlisted servant of the Indian 
Government, liable to all kinds of pains and penalties for 
desertion. He wound, up with, “But now justice has pre¬ 
vailed and I am with a good master.” 

The ways of the East are very trying at times. The 
first day’s halt discovered the fact that iron picketing pegs 
were non est. How to fasten mules in that stony ground 
’was a problem, but my N.C.O. was all there and produced 
a fijll number. Close by mine was ciiniped another convoy, 
and it w'as painful to hear the young officer in charge thereof, 
as he poured forth the vials of his wradi on the loss of his 
iron pegs. Who took them I never inquired; I had enough 
to do to look after myself; but 1 mentally heaped blessings 
on my own N.C.O., who evidently kept his eyes open. It 
is of no use probing things too far on service;. 

I remained a few days at Jellalabad, of 1842 fame, and 
one of my recollections of the place is that my Chief, an 
officer of the Madras Army who had been in civil employ 
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for ijuuiy years, insisted on having his daily siesta, and 
during that hour a notice was posted in front of hjs tent: 
“The British lion is asleep.” No one ever worried him, 
for when awake he was a most hospitable fellow. 

Fort iBattye, a small post near Gandamak,* was to be 
my home for some months, and most of that time I was 
the only British officer there. I had been officially warned 
not to move away from the post without an escort; but I 
soon gained the confidence of the neighbouring people* and 
made a special friend of one Musa Khan, a Malik, and after 
that I frequently rode many miles by myself into the adjacent 
valleys. 

My instructions were to lay in a stock of Indian corn 
from local sources, and I could not do this shut up in my 
small fort. I always carried money, and personally paid 
for the stuff in the villages, instead of trusting to sub¬ 
ordinates, and on no occasion did the vendors fail me in 
delivering it. 

One day I was the guest of Musa Khan, who lived many 
miles away, and I rode out alone to his village. The country 
was intersected with watercourses, and offered capital jump¬ 
ing. I took as I thought the right direction, but lost my 
w'ay, and had just decided to return to Fort Battye as best 
I could, when I saw two armed men riding at full speed 
in my direction. 

I had a revolver, but not being at all anxious to meet 
the two fierce-looking ruffians, I thought discretion better 
than valour, and being mounted on a good horse, started 
at a gallop across country. I was keeping ahead of my 
pursuers, when I looked round and saw one of them Jand 
head-foremost in a ditch; the other stopped, and so did I, 
when I heard the voice of my would-be host shouting to 
me. I rode back, and found it was he and one of his 
relatives, who had noticed me riding in a wrong direction 
and had come out to show me the road. We all laughed, 
and the wily Pathan, looking at my waler, remarked : “Some 
day we may manage to get hold of that.” They are mar¬ 
vellous horse thieves, but Musa never got the horse. 

This visit was a most interesting one, as I saw an Afghan 
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-^fedy "without a veil over her face; it" was the Malik’s daughter. 
After I had entered the court-yard of the high-walled en¬ 
closure I was given a seat, and a door opened, when the 
girl came forward with a dish of food and placed it in front 
of me. I hpwed rny thanks and would fain have spoken, 
but visions pf Afghan methods of sometimes treating guests 
fied'my tongue. She came once again with water and 
then disappeared, and I saw her no more. She was a very 
good-looking girl, slight, and with bright eyes. I said 
nothing,'But my eyes involuntarily turned to the door more 
than once. As 1 was leaving Musa Khan said: “Now you 
know I am your friend.” 

I tried to get him to invite hie again, but never suc¬ 
ceeded, and very shortly afterwards I left Fort Battye, and 
had harrlly done so before the fort was attacked by the enemy 
during the night, and the British officer was killed. A 
few days later Musa Khan sent me a sheep and a message 
saying : “You are my friend; why did you go away ? Had 
you stayed, etc. etc.” Whether he himself joined in the 
attack I never learned, biit I am sure he Avould have sent 
me warning had I still been there. 

For a short time Fort Battye was garrisoned by men 
of one of the old pattern of Southern Indian Regiments, and 
on one occasion when there was some danger of an attack, 
the men grew very jumpy and kept firing at anyone who 
appeared on the Giindamak road. In consecjuence an order 
was issued that troops approaching the post were to halt 
before coming into view, and sound the bugle-call for “Cease 
Fire.” Prehistoric campaigning t 

^,rom Fort Battye I moved on to Jagdalak, the scene 
of the destruction of a great part of our Army in 1842. It 
was a bleak spot, and an occasional day’s partridge shooting 
and the excitement of disobeying orders by riding to Lata- 
band without an escort furnished us with our only amuse¬ 
ments. On one occasion, however, I managed to change 
the menu and, incidentally, to make a little cash. Dining in 
the Mess of the 45th Rattray’s Sikhs, I was being chaffed 
with overloading my mules. I replied by stating that a mule 
was only asked to carry 160 lb., or two man-loads. Several 
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of those present offered to make a bet that I personally could 
not carry 8o lb. to Sei Baba, the next stage on the way to 
Kabul. The distance was about lo miles, and a steepish hilt 
had to be negotiated. I took the bets, and next morning 
arranged an 8odb. sack of corn, with two extra psyunds added 
to allow for accidents, and, escortied by a guard of Sikhs,^ 
1 sallied forth. I won niy bet, but my back and shoulders 
were raw for many days after. Some Pathans we met on 
the road were amazed at seeing a white man carrying a load 
and escorted by Indian soldiers. We halted for it "test, and 
I added to their merriment by singing them a vetsSe of their 
own favourite song, ‘‘Zakhmi dil (the Wounded Heart), 
though if I had substituted “back” for “dil ” it would have 
been more appropriate. 

Brigadier-General Arbuthnot, of the Gunners, was our 
Brigade Commander, and was much amused, and I believe 
had a little on himself. I met him again in Mandalay when 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army; and he 
asked me whether I still indulged in weight-carrying. 

In the spring of 1880 I was transferred to Kabul, and 
came directly under command of Colonel (afterwards General 
Sir Robert) Low, a great personality and a first-class soldier 
and musician. Years after, in the wukls of Assam, after a 
hard dvay^s march he would produce his violin, and imme¬ 
diately one forgot one’s surroundings and felt transported 
heavenwards. Of all the things that can mollify even the 
roughest natures, surely music comes first, and when it is 
soft, and heard in the jungles, you forget all else and live 
in anotlier world. ■ t, 

After vSir Donald Stewart’s victory at Ahmed Khel his 
Army came on to Kabul, and I remember a big ceremonial 
parade on the plains outside Sherpore. The British and 
Indian troops were mostly veterans who had been campaign¬ 
ing for two years, and presented a sight never to be for¬ 
gotten. Splendid looking men, many bearded, and all as 
smart as paint. Pipeclay still held the field, and their drill 
and steadiness were good to see. 

For many years, and whenever I recalled this parade, 
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argued that nothing coiikl equal the old soldiers of our 
Army. Such beliefs die hard, but after having served in 
many campaigns, ending with a year in France, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the younger Array o-f 1914 was the 
best that Great Britain ever sent into the field. The formal 
discipline of forty-five years ago was a thing of the past, 
because the intelligence of the N.C.O.s and men was on a 
far higher plane, and the stern restrictions of former times 
were neither necessary nor desirable. The Army had grown 
sober; spcfrts and athletics had replaced ceremonial drills, 
and the Recreation Rooms, conducted on modern principles, 
had ousted the unwholesome canteens. The old Army of 
the 'seventies was hard to equal; the Army of 19H 
impossible to surpass. 

The snipe grounds at Butkhak furnished some of the 
best shooting I have ever had, and we got plenty of polo. 
It Y^as here I first met Fred Lugard, then a Subaltern in 
the Norfolk Regiment. He has since then been explorer, 
sfddier. High Commissioner, Governor and Governor- 
General. He is a Privy Councillor and all kinds of other 
things, and to whatever he has put his hand he has done 
well. I never knew a man in whom I placed greater reliance, 
and I shall have more to say of him in tliis book, for we 
served together in three continents. 

The disaster of Maiwand led to Lord Roberts’s famous 
march from Kabul to Kandahar, and as Equipping-Officer 
I was hard put to it to get the transport ready in time. As 
it had been decided that the main Army was to leave the 
country via the Khyber Pass, after the Kandahar Force had 
started for Ghazni, our ghards had been withdrawn from 
Kabul city and strict orders issued that no officer or man 
of our forces was to enter the city on any account. This was 
a very necessary precaution, as the temper of the Afghans 
was decidedly doubtfnl at that time, and the scallawags who 
had replaced our soldiers in the town were out for blood if 
opportunity offered. 

My duty was to collect a large quantity of gear of all 
sorts for mule equipment, and this was quite impossible 
\vithout going to the city and purchasing it. It was a .choice 
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between failure or success. If I failed I would be held re¬ 
sponsible, and no one would listen to excuses, and quite 
rightly; it is a soldier’s job to succeed. If I succeeded no 
one would thank me, but I should at least have done my 
work satisfactorily. It did not take long to decjde; I would 
disobey orders and take the risks. 

So into the city I went, accoinpanied by my mounted’ 
orderly, an Indian Cavalryman, and a few mules. I knew 
my way about, and w^as riding towards the great bazaar, as 
I had often done before, when shouts were raisud, and a 
crowd of cut-throat looking ruffians surrounded me; sticks 
were swung about, and one fellow drew a sword. One Eng¬ 
lishman alone in Kabul city! Rather a record I I cannot 
think why I was not killed, but I presently saw an armed 
party, who escorted me into the main police station. I per¬ 
suaded one of the police to ride into the British camp and 
report what was going on. 

Meantime I took stock of the position, and could not 
help laughing at the perfectly ridiculous behaviour of the 
so-called soldiers. One man kept looking at me and kissing 
his sword-blade, whether as a menace or to show me he was 
my protector I could not make out. Another who appeared 
to be a N.C.O. came to attention several times, and then 
grinned aloud. At last an escort arrived and I got away. 

A$ soon as I reached my tent I received orders to report 
myself to my Chief, Colonel Low. I then realized the extent 
of my transgression, and how near I had been to raising a 
somewhat difficult political situation on the eve of our de¬ 
parture from Kabul. However, I reported myself and 
awaited the verdict. It was not to be given then and tfiere, 
and before I quite knew whether I was considered a criminal 
or a hero, I was marched across and found myself in the 
presence of the Commander-in-Chief himself. Sir Frederick 
Roberts. I had never had the honour of being spoken to 
by him, and I would rather have been ordered for trial by 
Court Martial than missed the opportunity. 

The magic of his manner at once dissipated any fears 
of what might follow. I knew I had done wrong, but I 
had done it from what I considered a sense of duty, and no 
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man who felt that could ever receive anything but fair treat¬ 
ment from the great Field-Marshal, This was my first 
inter\^iew; and my last was two days before he died in France, 
after carrying out an inspection of the Indian Army Corps 
as our Coldnel-in-Chief. Both remain indelibly vStamped on 
my memory. I left his presence a proud man, for although 
I was officially censured, six months later I was officially 
commended. 

A few amusing memories of Kabul come to mind. On 
one occasion a follower who had to undergo a birching 
appealed to the Provost-Sergeant to be let off as he had 
once been a Christian, and was willing to become one again. 
This naturally did not help him, but during his punishment, 
and hoping against hope, he kept quoting texts, from Scrip¬ 
ture, and when the final stroke had been administered, shouted 
“ Amen I Another story : One day being in an irritable 
mood, and much annoyed by a servant who would keep 
getting in my way, I picked up the first thing to hand, a 
wSnider cartridge, and as he bolted round a corner I fhing it 
after hitn. To my surprise it struck a stone and exploded. 
The servant ran direct to the Staff Officer, and reported that 
I had iired at him with my revolver. On being confronted 
with me he flatly denied ever having made any such state¬ 
ment, and begged me to protect him from the Staff Officer to 
whom he had reported. A European without the sense of 
humour loses half the relish of the East. 

The retirement of the Army from Kabul via the Khyber 
was an interesting move; a few shots were occasionally 
fired at the rear-guard, but this is a playful habit with the 
tribesmen, and affords opportunities of practice on moving 
targets. Peshawar was, of course, full of movement, and 
thousands of transport animals w’^ere being auctioned. Good 
old England! Whenever she ends, or thinks she has ended, 
a war, big or small, she immediately disarms, gets rid of 
everything which might even suggest militarism, and tries 
to appear the very incarnation of peace; then comes along 
another campaign, and at enormous expense equipment and 
men have to be collected, and the whole game begun ,over 
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again. On a small scale this is exactly what happened on 
this occasion, as I shall relate. 

Meantime the surplus ponies and horses were under the 
hammer daily, and I was a regular attendant on the look-out 
for polo ponies. I purchased one, second-harid, from a 
dealer and he never forgave me, as I only paid him 70, 
rupees, won a race at a gymkhana meeting immediately 
afterwards, and sold the pony for 750 rupees, thereby estab¬ 
lishing myself amongst my brother Subalterns as % bit of a 
judge of horse-flesh, and even some of the senior Indian 
Cavalry posers almost spoke to me. I was told a story in 
Peshawar of a committee for castitig old horses and mules. 
A great many had been marked for sale, and the General, 
suspecting that there was too much of tliis going on, came 
himself to look at one lot. Seeing a nice-looking horse, he 
asked the vet what was wrong with it. “It is blind, sir.” 
The General looked again, and as there was no outward sign 
of blindness, asked sharply: “Where is he blind?” The 
vet went up to the animal, examined it again, then looking 
puzzled picked up its feet, walked round and examined its 
shoulder, etc., and returning to the General, saluted, and 
said; “Blind in the eye, sir.” 

The last months of 1880 were not very exciting, but on 
the frontiers of India there is always hope of a scrap, and it 
came shortly after. I had been transferred to Jhclum, but 
found myself once more back in Peshawar for another little 
war. 
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ASSAM AKB THE SUDAN (1881-^1885) 

F all the military stations in India, Peshawar was the 



it?ost attractive for a soldier. Not only has it been 


the main Base for our big trans-border campaigns 
from 1838 onwards, hut innumerable small expeditions have 
started from there. The hunting and small game shooting 
were hard to beat anywhere, and polo and other manly games 
could be indulged in for most months of the year. It looks 
out on the wild* hills, tenanted by men equally wild. It is 
one of the hottest places in summer and the coldest in winter 
that I have experienced in the East. It used once to be very 
unhealthy, though that is all altered now; but hot or cold, 
healthy or unhealthy, Peshawar was the place to be quartered 
at when there was trouble in the wind, and that was mostly 


always. 


The trouble early in i88i was not exactly thereabouts, 
but it was from Peshawar that the bulk of the transport (the 
sinews of frontier expeditions) had to be sent, and it was 
my good fortune to be the person in charge of that transport. 
The Mahsud Waziris, the truculent tribes west of Bunnoo 
and Dera Ismail Khan, were on the warpath once more. 
Two columns were to operate under General Kennedy, who 
commanded the old Punjab Frontier Force, and General John 
Gordon, I was told off to Kennedy’s force, and ordered to 
march to Tonk, via Kohat, along the frontier for 190 miles, 
with a very large train of mules and ambulance. 

The month was April, the country a howling Vv^ilderness, 
and time limited ; but all thevSe things were trifles had it not 
been for the fact that the N.C.O.s and men of both the 
transport and ambulance were in a state of grave discontent. 
They had been engaged for the duration of the Afghan War; 
the war was over, but tb^y were still kept on with the forces 
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our arrears of pay ; we only want to be discharged. 

I pitched my tent right in the mule lines, and spent most 
niffhts going round to see that all was well. I had warned 
the authorities in Peshawar that trouble was brewing and 
I knew that the men had moral right on their side; but rny 
orders were clear: “You will start to-morrow. 

Before the morrow there is always a night; and in the 
darkness a large number of N.C.O.s and men deserted, 
taking with them many of the head and heel ropes. A 
scurvy trick I Confusion soon reigned supreme; galloping 
mules; my tent flattened out; chaos! No start that day at 
any rate.’ With the help of a battalion of infantry some 
order was restored by midday, and .Simla wired (too late as 
usual) authorizing me to make certain concessions. Eventu¬ 
ally we started for Kohat, where I picked up another large 
train of mules, with drivers who were equally discontented 

and mutinous. u ‘ , 

I remember saying to myself as we made a fresh start 
on our long journey : “ If they mutiny 1 will deal with them 
summarily and go on; I will make no further report, or 
Simla will say, send somebody else to command ! ” and that 
I certainly was not going to allow. 

The storm soon burst, and on the third day’s march, as 
1 was having a hurried meal, I saw an angry crowd, headed 
by a N.C.O. armed with a club, making for my tent. 
Seizing my revolver, I waited, trying to assume an air of 
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calm, The N.CX'), was the worse for liquor, and, advancing 
quite close up to me, shouted a demand for the iminediate 
payment and release of all muleteefS4 How I desisted from 
shooting l;y.tn I cannot even now understand, but I rose 
from my chair, and that apparently cowed the crowd; and as 
they moved sullenly backwards I jumped on to a cart stand¬ 
ing close by and, pointing my revolver, threatened to fire 
unless they dispersed, and they knew I wpuld do so. 


But those behind cried 
And those before cried 


‘ Forward ! ’’ 
‘ Back! ’’ 


and all quickly dispersed.' And now-^it was my turn. 
Mutinous conduct must be dealt with on the spot," and I 
ordered a punishment parade; all obeyed. I reditted most 
of the older N.C.O*s (who were,’ permanent Government 
servants) to the ranks, and entered it in their service book's; 
that meant lower pensions. I promoted several of the young 
hands in their place, and to a certain number of N.C.O.s 
and men alike I administered a good hogging. Not a man 
moved during the parade, which was largely due to the calm 
behaviour of my loth Hussar Sergeant, who meant business 
if necessity arose. I reached Tonk without any further 
trouble. 

This job had been very distasteful to me, because the 
men had a real grievance, and did not understand what die 
necessity was for keeping them on. The Government had 
made a promise and broken it, and yet would offer no con¬ 
cession or extra pay. The white man must keep his word 
in the East or with Africans. In both continents I have 
seen the same results from broken promises. The necessity 
in this case was urgent, but it was not unforeseen, as it had 
been knowm for a year that this expedition wmuld have to be 
undertaken. The motto for us in India should be: “Once 
you give your word, never break it even if it means grievous 
loss.” 

We crossed the border in April, and marching as a whole 
without any line of communications reached Kaniguram, 
the chief Mahsud town, on May 5. Besides the eternal 
sniping at our rear-guards, we only got one fight, where the 
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tribesmen adopting Ghazi tactics charged down on the ist 
Siklis, and after a hand-to-hand fight were decimated. My 
best recollection of our return to the base of operations is 
that I there managed to buy a tin of very ancient sausages 
and a bottle of bad walnut pidde, the only thffigs I had 
tasted beside the horrible rations issued in those days by 
Government, and for which, unlike modern times, we had 
to pay cash. 

Before the Great War, frontier and other minor'expedi¬ 
tions generally furnished just the amount of fighting that it 
was intended they should. Once the border had been crossed 
it should have been too late to receive submission from 
different clans and sections, who only submitted to save 
their crops and villages, and dien immediately our columns 
had passed beyond their territory, proceeded to fire at us 
and harass our rear-guards and pickets, or equipped as peace¬ 
ful villagers, entered our camps and sold milk and eggs at 
500 per cent, profit. In my own case, when I had risen to 
a command, I declined to"have anything to do with sub¬ 
missive Maliks and Elders until I had first given them a 
good trouncing, and was then ready to listen to their story. 
It was not always easy to do this, as the Political Officers 
attached perhaps looked on matters in a slightly different 
light, but the General in command was always Chief 
Political Officer, and it rested with him to decide. Indeed, 
once across the frontier he, and he alone, was the judge of 
what should be done, and even the Government itself could 
not restrict his actions, when he being on the spot considered 
it imperatively necessary to carry out certain operatidns. 
Acting on this principle I very nearly brought myself to 
grief in 1908, but I was saved by the Viceroy himself, Lord 
Minto, and in the end received the commendation of 
Government. 

In 1881 I rejoined my Regiment at Ambala, and was 
lucky enough to play polo regularly v.dth the Qth Queen’s 
Royal Lancers. Gough, Chisholm, Little, Jenner, Cameron, 
ail first-class players in their day, taught me the game, which 
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elps largely to make good soldiers. I. used to read the 
Asian Sporting Paper regularly, and whenever I came 
across a tale of big game shooting in unknown parts, I 
kept the Outtings and resolved to go there when I got the 
chance. 

The far east of A.ssam appeared tt) offer exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities, provided one was willing to rough it and trust 
to luck. It was in 1882 a very happy hunting-ground, 
and as I had three months’ Afghan War leave and a 500 
expres& 5 rifle by my good friends, Holland and Holland, 
as also a i2~bore rifle by some other maker, I started via 
Calcutta on my first big game shoot. A journey to Assam 
in those days was a very different thing from what it is 
now. A combination of narrow-gauge railways, trolleys, 
paddle-steamers, intermingled with some weary trudges 
over deep sand, when your baggage had to be carried by 
coolies, at last landed you at Dhubri, the threshold of the 
countryi; The only means of transport beyond that was by 
the large lea steamers which ascended the great River 
Brahmapootra as far as Dibrugarh. These boats were quite 
comfortable, but very slow and uncertain, as they generaliy 
had several heavy flat tenders lashed to them; frequently 
stuck on the numerous sandbanks, and had to regulate their 
timing according to the requirements of tlie tea-gardens 
which provided them with freight. The time on 'board passed 
very pleasantly, and sometimes lady passengers graced the 
journey. 

As 1 looked out on the scene I began to wonder how or 
where I should start shooting. The mighty river appeared 
a omall sea; islands rose on every side; grass and dense 
jungle twenty feet high stretched to the horizon, and the 
very first day I spotted some wild buffalo on a low grass 
mound. A sportsman’s paradise indeed! But I at once 
recognized that nothing could be done without elephants. 

No possession in this world can compare with that of 
youth; I was young, and although I had no idea where I 
was going, 1 felt something w’ould turn up. A veteran 
tea-planter who was travelling in my direction told me 1 
could not possibly hope to get any sport unless I made some 
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definite plans, but I replied that I would begin by landing 
at the first rei:illy good game-looking halting-place, and that 
I should then trust to Allah. He smiled abnoSt pityingly, 
but when I happened to meet him again a month later, it 
was my turn to smile at him from behind my firsdrhinoceros 
and buffalo horns. 

On arrival at a place called Mungleclye Ghat I bundled 
my very meagre amount of kit out of the boat, and she 
steamed away. A few minutes later I found myself and my 
servant almost the sole occupants of the place. AfiSund us 
waved impenetrable reed jungle; at our feet flowed the sacred 
river, and over us was a silence that could be felt. 

Shouldering my rifle I started for the civil station which 
I understood was a few miles distant, and en route I met a 
planter who gave me a lift in his trap; I called on Mr. A. J. 
Primrose, of the Indian Civil Service, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, and was at once set on niy legs. He was so 
pleased to find anyone who could start shooting in such a 
happy-go-lucky way, that he arranged a trip for me to last a 
fortnight, and lent me two elephants and his trackers. 

I have never felt happier than when I found myself in 
those wondrous jungles, seated high on my ‘‘Had”; the 
wild grass, topped with white, waved on every side just like 
a sea ruffled by a breeze; an occasional rush below^ told of 
some wild beast dashing away from us, and the romance 
of it all was fascinating. I suppose each of us has a hobby; 
give me the jungle, a rifle, a fishing-rod and Nature un¬ 
spoiled by man, and I could do without most of the other 
distractions of life. 

The natives of the first village I halted at were mifch 
amused because I pitched no camp and possessed no bed, 
but just lay down on my blankets. Accustomed to seeing 
the white man with tents and other comforts, they were nof 
quite decided as to whether I was a fraud or a crank. They 
found next day that at least I was not a fraud. 

I am not going to bore the reader with tales of slaughter, 
nor with the measurements of tigers and horns, etc., but 
I had the good fortune in my shooting days to experience 
some uncommon thrills, and these may prove of interest, 
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even to those who have grown tired of reading shikar stories. 
My first day w'as to be a red-letter one, and it began by 
my mahout (elephant driver) telling me that his elephant 
would face anything but a rhinoceros. Now this was dis¬ 
concerting, *as the villagers reported that an old rhino had 
been seen within half a mile of the camp. However, he 
added that a large glass of whisky administered to him (the 
mahout) before starting w'as the safest antidote to the 
elephant’s cowardly nature. Whisky and opium, I after¬ 
wards were absolute necessities with him, and greatly 

helped in the case of all other Assamese shikaris I came 
across. The spirit was consumed and we were soon on the 
tracks of the rhino. 

Presently I saw a great black mass fifteen yards ahead 
of me, buried as it were in the dense grass. I was a be¬ 
ginner, so fired two barrels from my 12-bore. Lilpoo turned 
the elephant, and at racing speed we tiavelled in an opposite 
direction. Nothing but a bit of personal violence could 
induce him to stop, which he did at last, when a second 
liberal ration of whisky had the effert of once again getting 
in touch with the rhino. -Slowly we advanced, and I spotted 
him facing me at a few yards. Bang, bang; two more barrels 
into him were followed by a mighty rush just past me, which 
allowed of my planting still two more bullets in his epiderrnis. 
I now knew he had six in him, but I was only just learning 
that hurried shots from one of the old-fashioned 12-bore 
black powder rifles was of about as mucli use against a rhino 
as a mountain-gun would be against a concrete fort. 

For two hours we tracked him by blood trails; then, 
without the slightest warning, he charged straight on us; 
there was no time now for Lilpoo to turn, and the rhino came 
crash into us. The elephant lowered his head and heeled 
over to such an extent that I was nearly thrown out of the 
howdah. Seizing the elephant under the soft part of the 
neck, the rhino held on; whilst lowering my rifle I gave 
him yet two more bullets with the muzzle almost touching 
his spine. He rolled over, and the elephant, finding himself 
free, started off across country. 

1 made sure that the rhino was finished; but in all my 
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experience I never met a more undefeatable beast, for hardly 
had I reloaded than he was behind us at his top speed. At 
this moinent I heard a report, and found one of the howdah 
ropes had snapped and that I was in imminent danger of 
ending my days as pulp; but the business brooked no delay, 
and once more the useless i^-bore belched its contents into 
the rhino, which stopped him.. Presently “we emerged into 
a fairly open space and took counsel. Ltlpoo practically 
refusecl to go into the junglo again, so I decided to try 
the other elephant, and had just mounted wheu^v to my 
astonished gaze, my gallant rhino once more, and for the 
last time, emerged from his high grass. In a moment all 
WMS confusion; but even if the sadly wmiinded beast had 
not turned and tried to run away, my mahouts were quite 
decided as to their course, and that was to clear out at any 
price. I was obliged to return to camp, but the rhino was 
found dead at dawn next morning. My joy at killing him 
was somewhat marred by the thought of all the pain I 
had caused, but it was from ignorance alone, and we had 
had a most exciting day. A few days later I came on a 
panther asleep over a kill and shot him before he had time 
to run. 

After this trip 1 bought a double hammerless 8-bore rifle; 
it was a heavy gun to carry, but I seldom lost anything I 
hit with it; and years later still I used a double ^400 high 
velocity. Ever since those days I have stuck to Holland and 
Holland for guns and rifles. 

I finished up my Assam trip by crossing to the south 
bank of the Brahmapootra, where i met Captain Lamb, of 
the South Lancashire Regiment, then one of the best (if 
not champion) shots of the Army. He was shooting with 
his father, a Deputy Commissioner in Assam, and we got 
some good sport. He told me a story \vhich is probably 
almost unique. Whilst shooting with a friend in those 
parts a tiger, frightened by the elephants, ran across some 
fields and disappeared in one of the clumps of big trees which 
dot the enormous rice swamps of Assam. The elephants at 
once headed for this and cautiously surrounded it. But 
although every effort was made, nothing would move the 
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tiger; and at last Lamb took his elephant in; still no signs 
of “S'tiipes.” It was almost impossible for him to have 
eseaped wit|tout being seen, and everyone was puzzled, when 
Lamb suddenly spotted him between two branches of a 
tree some zjj feet up. A bullet brought him down with a 
Jhud. I have often read in shoohng stories that tigers never 
climb trees, but when in a tight place they will do many 
things with which they are not credited. The reverse of this 
is also true.. Here is a case which occurred in Assiun, and 
which I San vouch for. 

An English tea-planter was half asleep in a long arm¬ 
chair in his veranda one evening, when a tiger quietly 
appeared, and seizing him by the arm just w'alked him out. 
The planter yelled blue murder, but did not struggle. For¬ 
tunately another white man was staying in the bungalow, 
and snatching up his rifle, rushed after the tiger and only 
just in time shot the beast. Another few seconds and he 
would have had his victim beyond the tea bushes. 

I bade adieu to Assam with many regrets, but made up 
my mind to return, and within three years 1 was back, but 
this time with fifty Government elephants at my command 
and my head-quarters in the middle of the finest shooting 
grounds in the world. Of these more anon. Diana (the 
original lady) had claimed me as a devotee. 

Our Divisio.nal Commander at Ambala was General 
W. T. Hughes. He sometimes came to look on at polo, 
and one day I happened to be in good form and hit two 
goals in rapid succession. Those goals paid me well, for 
shortly afterwards he offered me the appointment of acting 
Brigade Major. This was a great opportunity for learning- 
something of Staff duties. I worked very hard to justify 
his confidence. One afternoon I was in my office when a 
parcel arrived by post, and I opened it; it contained a false 
beard, which I was to wear at some theatricals in which I 
was taking part. Being alone I put it on to see how it 
fitted, when to my horror in walked a very smart soldier, a 
Colonel and V.C., just arrived from Simla. He had inquired 
my name and rank, and looked puzzled as he beheld an 
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old greybeard. Suppressing liis evident mirth, he asked 
if I was Lieutenant Willcocks* I said *‘Yes,.sir/^ bu^t was 
so taken aback that 1 left the beard in its tempe^rary place. 
As he sat down to sign his name in the officers’ Report book, 
I removed the horrid appendage and put it into a drawer. 
On rising he looked at me and almost started as he beheld, 
in front of him no veteran, but a confused-looking youth. 
Explanations and a good laugh followed. From Brigade 
Major I shortly rose to acting A.Q.M.G., not a bad advance 
for a Lieutenant of four years’ service, llie landscape was 
unfolding. 

In November, 18S2, the Viceroy, Lord Ripon, opened 
the Sirhind Canal. Many of the Punjab ruling chiefs were 
gathered together for the ceremony, and a large escort of 
all arms was detailed from Ambala. The General appointed 
me Brigade Major to the escort, and the fortnight spent at 
Rupar was one to remember. The duties were purely cere¬ 
monial, but very complicated, and I learned a good deal 
about guards, salutes and Princes. We were all guests of 
the Punjab Government, and meals were served in the 
largest tent I ever saw; ladies and Rajas were plentiful and 
the hospitality was unbounded; altogether a show one could 
do with a lot of. It was here I first met Lord William Beres- 
ford (“Brassfoot Sahib ” to the Vif^eregal Indian entourage). 
As Military Secretary to many Viceroys he literally ruled 
the social roast, and tvhat Bill Beresford did not know about 
the Government of India and its dustoor (customs) was not 
worth knowing. 

My last shooting trip from Ambala nearly ended in 
disaster, I was riding out one very dark night to my camp, 
when my pony put his foot in a hole and both of us rolled 
down a steep embankment. The pony galloped away, and 
with great difficulty I managed to crawl the five miles home. 

Field-days were of rare occurrence in the ’eighties,, and 
I often longed for the times, that came later on, when we 
were allowed to take part in manoeuvres of sorts away from 
barracks. At Ambala we had one good da}', before which 
we were told to study the lessons of Sadowa and act accord- 
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ingly. I don’t think any of us quite understood what 
lessons were meant, as we were attacking over a treeless 
Indian maidan; but at one spot my company had to move 
through so^e fairly high corn, and I remembered that the 
Austrians had lost heavily owing to theit' having to stand 
,up to load, while the Prussians used breech-loaders and 
could load kneeling. So I told my men to keep how, and 
thus gain the advantage of being hidden from view. Up 
comes my Captain and a.sks: “What the hell are you doing, 
crawling about like a snake? Are you fellows afraid of the 
enemy ? None of these damned funk tactics.” 

So much for Sadowa. Anyhow, at this moment arrives 
the Colonel, unfortunately just as I was using some strong 
language, although that day, as the Americans .say, it would 
have taken “a damned smart flash of greased lightning to 
strike me when 1 was not swearing.” After the field-day, 
and before the Battalion was dismissed, he said, “ I heard 
a young officer blaspheming on parade. Will he fall out? ” 
'Pq 0iy joy out stepped three of us, and the Colonel s wrath 
turned into a smile as he said “Fall ini 

In 1883 I obtained nine months’ leave to England, and 
was placed in charge of time-expired men for the old trooper 
Crocodile. On a dark, stormy night we paraded at the 
railway station, and an incident occurred which I relate to 
show that the British soldier never resents summary punish¬ 
ment provided he knows it is deserved. A private in a certain 
regiment, in bidding farewell to his friends, had imbibed 
.more liquor than was good for him and was decidedly 
intoxicated. A violent wind had extinguished most of the 
oil-lamps and there was considerable confusion on the plat¬ 
form. I was trying to collect my baggage, when I felt a 
hand on my shoulder, and looking round faced my inebriated 
friend, who gave me a shove, accompanied by some very 
unparliamentary language, which sent me .sprawling. Think- 
itig he had mistaken me for someone else, I told him I was 
his C.O. and that he had better be off. But he was out 
for blood, and replied he knew very well who I was, and 
at the same time struck me. No Army Regulations were ever 
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framed to meet such a case, and I had no lime to think of 
them if such existed, nor had I any wish to he detained in 
India to give- evidence before a Cotirt Martial so I gave 
the man one between the eyes and we had qijfite a scrap. 
It was dark enough not to bother about onlookers,, and 
we soon got him into the train. 

Next morning at coffee-hour a. black-eyed private and his 
slightly scarred C.O. stood face to face the best of friends, 
and when we disembarked at Portsmouth he fell in with a 
party which presented me with a gold ring a# a “'’token of 
respeci.” 

The duty of taking “Time-expired men ” home was one 
of the most distasteful that could fall to the lot of a Subaltern 
forty years ago. The men were frequently very unruly ; 
the mass of papers handed over to you needed a large pc>rt- 
manteau to .hold them, and the Adjutant at, Deolali, the final 
collecting station near Bombay, was a martinet who con¬ 
sidered that the.se documents were the most important State 
papers in existence. In addition to the ordinary “drafts,” 
frequently men who had been pronounced “insane” and 
were being sent home.were added to the quota, causing much 
extra work and sometimes even apxiety to the wretched 
officer in command- One batch o? “Time-expireds ” who 
were leaving an up-country cantonment got uproariously 
drunk, and the dispatching Stall Officer, on arrival at the 
railway .station, could find no one sober enough to assist 
him in counting the numbers for embarkation. He ran up 
and down the long platform, and at last espied a small party 
fallen in. Hurrying up to them, he inquired who they were, 
when the right-hand man called them to attention and replied 
in sharp, soldierly language: “Beg pardon, sir, we are the 
lu-natics waiting for the escort.” 

In 1884 I was offered an. appointment in the newly formed 
Arm'- 'rransport Department and posted to Lucknow. I 
nevv,. tired of visiting the Residency, the Alum Bagh and 
the many places of glorious memory connected with' some 
of England’s greatest’sons—Outram, Havelot^k, Colin Camp¬ 
bell, Roberts, Wolseley, Lawrence and others. In fact, 
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whenever I felt a bit down I used to ride to one or other 
hallowed spot and wander round. I found this a certain 
antidote to low spirits and an incentive to duty. 

From Ldeknow to Morar, near Gwalior, was not a long 
move, and there I had as my assistant Lugard, of the 
]^orfolks. We had not met since the Kabul days, but 
were often to meet again. From Morar I was transferred 
in the autumn of 1884 to the Eastern frontiers of India, and 
thus soon was fulfilled my intention of revisiting Assam. 
My head-tluaRters were at Golaghat, and my landing-stage 
on the Brahmapootra at a place called Shikari Ghat. The 
very name spelt sport, and I landed feeling myself the luckiest 
fellow in the service. My charge consisted of fifty elephants, 
twenty of them being with me at head-quarters, a large 
number of mules and ponies, ambulance, medical, etc. In 
addition I had transport quartered at stations many hundreds 
of miles apart, from Dibrugarh in the extreme east to 
Cachar, Silchar and Shillong, and lastly at Kohirna, in the 
Naga Hills, our frontier post near Munipore overlooking 
Burma. 

So long as I kept my office work and accounts straight 
1 was free to move where 1 pleased, but in whichever direc¬ 
tion I moved I must perforce come up against big game. 
The heart must be withered that would not rejoice at such 
a prospect. There was plenty of hard Avork to do, both 
writing and physical. The only means of getting about 
quickly was on ponies, and the distances, Avhich had of neces¬ 
sity to be covei'ed between dawn and dark, varied between 
60 and too miles. 

The communications, dignified by the name of roads, 
were for a great part of the year boggy jungle paths through 
impenetrable forests, and the rainy season lasted for many 
months annually. But all these things only helped to make 
life the more strenuous, and .given good health nothing- 
mattered. Then again, as on the North-West of India, so 
on its far North-Eastern frontiers, there was always a chance 
of active service, as I soon found. My chiel work ordinarily 
was to supply the garrisons in the Naga Hills, 5,000 feet 
up, with everything they needed, from food to ammunition, 
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etc., and the road connecting me Avith Kohima passed 
through the Namba forest. 

Golaghat was in those days the last bit of open country; 
after leaving it you plunged into one of the fdeasest tree 
jungles in the world, and never ernerged from it until you 
were well up in the mountains. The shortest possible ridg 
was 64 miles, for in between were only bamboo huts v/ith 
no furniture, and food had to be carried in a haversack. I 
always rode this distance by about midday, and unless I had 
some particular job to do, I continued my r| 4 e to Kohima, 
100 miles in all. 

During one ride my pony went lame, and I had to pass 
the night alone in a bamboo hut raised on piles. I lay 
down soon after dark, as I possessed but a small bit of 
candle for a light, and had placed it on the floor, the only 
furniture there was. The hut was infested with rats, and 
before I quite realized why, my candle began to climb up 
a bamboo. A rat had seized it and was carrying'it, still 
alight, into the roof, and in a moment the thatch would be 
on fire. I flung a stick after it, which brought down both 
rodent and candle and left me in darkness. 

The light had evidently proved an attraction to other 
animals besides rats, for shortly afterwards, whilst I was 
reflecting, in my loneliness, on the curiosities of jifngle 
life, I felt a warm breath of air on my neck and dashed my 
hand across it, only to strike something hard; a screech that 
made me jump followed, and away dashed a wild elephant,, 
shaking my flimsy hut as he made his rush. He was one of 
a herd and had evidently come on to reconnoitre. I slept 
no more that night. The Namba forest in those good old 
days was always full of surprises. 

The path wound through magnificent forests; the giant 
nahores—a very hard iron*wood—rose on all sides, with their 
straight, bare trunks and bushy tops; mammoth cotton 
trees stood like sentinels Avatching OA^er their smaller brethren, 
Avhilst below there struggled -for existence an undergrow^th 
of every form and colour, and knitting all into one im¬ 
penetrable mass Avere the beautiful canes, with their graceful 
tendrils, running along the roots and boughs, round from 
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one giant to another, and finally shooting upwards and fall¬ 
ing like stars in all directions, their shiny leaves reflected 
in the sunlight, whicli but seldom can reach below the top¬ 
most bougi'ts. Butterflies of every hue flitted hither and 
thither, and'the bridges, which seemed their favourite resorts, 
were literally a blaze of brilliant colours, 

® The silence of the forest was broken by the shrill calls 
of the hoolook—the tailless monkey of Assam; the note 
started by one is soon taken up by the whole pack, and their 
united eSoids^are weird in the extreme. The game-looking 
jungle cock, the shy college pheasant, the wood pigeon, 
green pigeon, partridge, and numerous kinds of small birds 
were plentiful, and duck and snipe revelled in the many silent 
pools, or in the waters of the Dhunsiri, whose course the 
track mainly followed. It is fascinating to ride through 
such scenes, and to commune with Nature. "This is not 
solitude.” But what interested me even more was the fact 
that in those dark forests roamed the mightiest of beasts— 
the elephant, bison, buffalo and tiger—and with man’s 
instinctive desire I longed for the opportunity to slay. It 
was not long in coming. 

I had ponies quartered at different stages and seldom 
stopped more than a few minutes just to saddle up. The 
silence of those long rides haunts me still. At times it was 
quite uncanny, but I grew accustomed to it; I always carried 
a loaded revolver, and frequently had to fire it to scare wild 
elephants and buffalo off the path. Twice I met a tiger, 
and on gne occusion after I had fired two shots in the air 
to frighten him, I advanced cautiously and then at a gallop 
so as to get past the spot he had been standing on. As I 
neared this my pony swerved violently and nearly dis¬ 
mounted me, but I managed to keep my seat and discovered 
the cause of his fright—the tiger had hardly moved, and was 
watching us; had I been landed I expect he would have 
joined the list of man-eaters. 

One more shikar tale before I transfer my story to a far 
different country, the deserts of the Sudan. One morning 
there arrived a scared jungle man, who informed me that 
his village was in possession of a wild bull buffalo which 
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was destroying their huts and refused to leave. I .started ofT 
at once, and arrived on the scene about five miles inside the 
Namba forest. I could see women and children up the 
trees, and true enough the old bull was in so^i possession 
of the hamlet. As he .spotted us he slowly walked into the 
jungle, and I followed on a young pad elephant, but soon 
found it impossible to ride owing to the low branches and 
creepers. As he had a fine pair of horns I deckled to follow 
him on foot—a very difficult job in the dense undergrowth. 

Within a quarter of an hour I si>otted him .att'WT'enty yards 
facing me, but before I could fire he charged. It was im- 
po.ssible to get out of his way, so throwing my.se1f on my 
Side I pulled both triggers of my heavy 8-bore as the 
monstrous beast riushed almost over me. He rolled head 
over heels, but was up again and dashed into a morass quite 
close by. I sent for the elephant, but found we were all in a 
shifting quicksand, and the mahout shouted to me to get out 
as quickly as possible. I did get out somehow, helped by 
the jungle men, but it was a very dangerous experience. 
The de<rd buffalo never emerged from his quicksand, and 
the villagers later informed me that he had disappeared, 
swallowed by it. I lost a fine trophy, but I rid the village 
of a pest. 

In February, 1885, General Sir Robert Low, Chief of 
the Indian Tran.sport Service, paid a visit of inspection 
to Assam, and we travelled through the Namba forest 
together. He was evidently satisfied with all he saw, and 
asked me if I was content to .stay on in my wfilds. I replied : 
“ Yes, I wish to stay on unless it is for active service, and 
then I hope you will give me a chance anywhere.” The 
chance came the very next day, w'hen he received a telegram 
from Government informing him that India was to send a 
strong Mule Corps to the .Sudan. Sir Robert told me that 
he was going to send me in command, and asked me to name 
a second officer for the Indian contingent, and I at once 
named Lugard of the Norfolks. Thus I was partly the 
means of his first going to Africa, a continent in which he 
has left his mark from Uganda to Nigeria, and in which he 
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has added vast territories to the King’s dorni#ions. Thirteen 
years later he asked for my services as his second-in-com- 
mand in the West Afriain Frontier Force, and I at once 
left the Ai^^han frontiers and joined him on the far-away 
Niger. Those were kaleidoscopic days for me. 

And so fortune was with me again, and from the farthest 
*East I hurried to the Punjab, the farthest West. My orders 
were to raise a Corps of Punjab Muleteers for service with 
the Britisli Division at Suakin on the Red Sea, prior to an 
advance Nile. Within a few days I had obtained 

every man I required, and many had to go away disap¬ 
pointed. Such was the trust in the British Government 
forty years ago. There was then no need of any sort of 
compulsion. Amongst those who joined up was one Jwala 
Singh, an ex-Sowar of the igtli Lancers, who had ridden 
with his Regiment in the charge at the battle of Ahmed Khel; 
he remained on and served with me in five campaigns. A 
gallant Sikh soldier whom I counted as one of my best 
friends. 

We reached Suakin the day before the hand-to-hand fight 
at McNeil’s zariba, and two days later I had a narrow 
escape from being shot by a sentry, who missed me at ten 
yards, and again at twenty as I ran for dear life. I was 
thankful musketry was still in its primitive stages. 

After a few months’ marching and counter-marching in 
the desert, we prepared to leave the Sudan, and as my Mule 
Corps had by that time become very efficient and smart, I 
was ordered to parade for inspection by General Sir Gerald 
Graham, and after parade had to translate a short but eulo¬ 
gistic address he made us. Knowing my men well, I felt 
that if I just told them plainly that the General was very 
pleased it might upset their usual equanimity; and being 
anxious that they should appear smart, instead of translating 
the speech (which I reserved for afterwards), I said ; “Stand 
as steady as rocks, or the General will have you shot.” And 
stand they did. I don’t think anyone on the Staff under¬ 
stood Hindustani, and if any did I expect I was given credit 
for tactfulness. 

I had the honour of lunching with Lord Wolseley on 
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his ship the Queen -when he came round to Suakin. The 
next time I met him was years after when I was home on 
short leave from West Africa; but this second meeting was 
a memorable one for me, as it resulted in my getti.|ig; a Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy for the Tochi Gampaign, on the North- 
West frontiers of India. It will, not interest anyone to know 
the details, but lord Wolseley’s own words were: “I know' 
the ways of Simla only'too well ; I 'will see . you get the 
Brevet.” He w'as always the friend of the British officer 
who possessed no influence in high places. v '' 

Fi-om the Sudan I returned to my beloved'Eastern fron¬ 
tiers, and it was during the last lap of my journey nearing 
Golaghat in the most antiquated of little steamers that I 
nearly established a record. I had shot and disribied an 
alligator only 20 yards away on a sandbank, but as the 
stream was running very swiftly it tfX)k half an hour to get 
him aboard with rope:; and chains. Once :we had him on 
the deck we proceeded to unloosen the ropes, when, with a 
last mighty effort the great brute lashed his tail, swept the 
engineer off his feet and, only missing the'enginoroorm hafth 
by an inch, went clean overboard. Had he gone down into 
the engine-room he would not only have smash^ that. up,, 
but probably have gone right through the bottom, .for the 
old boat was on its last legs, and very shortly afterwards 
fell to bits. 

My only dwelling-house in those days was built of green 
bamboos, and completed from basement to roof in three or 
four days, and whenever I found the white ants tiad de¬ 
voured the shelves or eaten too many of my garments or 
boots, I ordered a ne w house and repeated the jiroefess accord¬ 
ing to requirements. It perhaps sounds an uncomfortable 
sort of existence, but it was all right, and one had uo hojuse 
or land taxes to pay; what was saved in that way helperd to 
buy rifles and fishing-rods. 

During a visit paid me by nay parson brother, who was 
a Chaplain in India, we had an example of the ftiendly 
relations that existed between the white man and his. Indian 
comrades. He was not accustomed to riding lOng distances, 
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but wished to accompany me from Golaghat to Ivohima, 
about too miles. I arranged to do the journey m three 
stages, and accordingly sent on supplies, etc. These were 
carried in it light hospital hammock slung on poles, and 1 
had picked men for the work. The second day, whilst we 
(Were riding alongside, first one and then two men said they 
felt ill and could go no farther. Shortly afterwards one of 
them began to roll on the ground and to show symptoms 
of cholera. Night was coming on, and we still had some 
miles to travel; we had no medicines, but poured brandy 
down the man’s throat. As is the way with such people, 
the others lost their heads, said their last hour had come, 
and that they would be eaten by tigers in the forest; nothing 
we could do would persuade them to make an effort. Ihe 
unfortunate man, who was by this time dangerously ill, 
kept up a long wail and asked us not to leave him on the 
road; as if we should think of doing such a thing 1 There 
was only one means of saving his life, and that was to get 
him into camp somehow; so we removed our small stock 
of food, placed it on the head of the only available man, 
and putting the sick man inside, my brother and I carried 
the hammot^k and finished the journey. Our shoulders were 
peeled and our backs ached for days afterwards, but we 
brought him in safely. 

In 1886 I took fifteen elephants with me, and spent a 
week^s leave shooting near Dhunsiri Mukh. The first morn¬ 
ing I was stalling a swamp deer in low grass, when I came 
on a bull buffalo 6o yards away and quite unconsc.ious 
of my presence. I had left my 8-bore on the elephant about 
100 yards away, but hoped to kill him with my trusty .5^^ 
express. Unfortunately he was facing me with his head 
low, and I hit him with both bullets in the face. He made 
straight for me, and I ran through the tunnels formed by 
wild beasts in the dense grass, with the buff in chase. I flung 
myself into the grass and lay still. He came to within a 
few feet of me, and suddenly stopped dead. I could hear 
my heart beating, and wondered if he Would scent me, but 
liis head was covered with blood, and he must have been 
almost blinded. He gave two or three snorts, dashed away 
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to his left and again pulled up; he was undoubtedly search- 
ing for me* As soon as he had started I made tracks in 
the direction of the howdah which 1 could see towering above 
the jungle. I yelled to the mahout to make the^elephant sit 
down, and leaping as I never did before just managed to 
crawl into the seat. None too soon I For the buff wa:J 
almost on us, and as Maggie'’ faced round to meet him 
he caught her a terrific blow on the side. Holding on with 
my left hand, I got off both barrels with the jight, and 
though the buffalo still stood up he was p^r^iysed, and I 
gave him a final bullet in the neck which killed him* 

I believe nowadays in Assam a sportsman is rarely 
allowed to kill a rhino, but during this trip I came across 
no fewer than seven rhino in one day, one of which was 
standing in a pool, and I mistook him for a dead tree until 
I was close up. On another occasion I came on a rhinoceros 
in the open. Firing two barrels at his head, I was delighUxl 
to see him sink on his knees, as I imagined to rise no more; 
but the mahout lost his head and turned sharp round, and 
when I looked again, to my surprise, the rhino had vanished. 
However, I followed his tracks. For two or three hours I 
kept on the blood trails, but when darkness set in I had to 
give it up. As I turned towards my camp I felt desperately 
disappointed, but determined to be after him at dawn next 
morning* 

Before daylight I had started, and about nine o'clock 
saw tracks of fresh blood; I had not proceeded far when I 
heard a moaning noise on the right, and halted the elephant. 
Whilst listening I was startled by the roar of a tiger, fol¬ 
lowed again by the same moan I had first heard, and then a 
succession of growls* We moved on 150 yards, when I 
could see the top of the high grass about 50 yards ahead 
swaying as if shaken by some big beast. Again we halted, 
but when I once more motioned the mahout to advance, he 
absolutely refused to do so* Minutes passed, and still the 
noise continued, and I perceived that the beast, or beasts, 
whatever they might be, evidently had no idea of our 
presence. Eventually yielding to alternate coaxing and 
threats, the mahout gave a cry of ‘‘Allah !" and my tusker, 
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“Payne,” who was quite as excited by this time as I. was, 
rushed forward with a trumpet, and in another instant we 
were within ro yards of the turmoil. There, in a beaten- 
down spacefi of some 15 square yards, was a rhino, covered 
with blood, and engaged in deadly combat with two tigens, 
who were endeavouring to kill him. 

It was all the work of a few seconds, but 1 can still see 
them all three. One tiger had his neck fearfully lacerated, 
evidently by the rhino’s teeth; the other was also covered 
with blood, and the rhino himself was dreadfully mangled. 
It was a gruesome sight, and even the elephant stood stock 
still as if admiring the struggle. Bringing the rifle to my 
shoulder, I fired the right barrel at the tiger on my right, 
just grazmg his neck, and as I did so the other sprang past 
my elephant; he could only have been five yards from me, 
but I grieve to own that I missed him clean. I was very 
excited, and, sad to .say, had missed or lost both tigers, and 
just when they seemed in my dutches. However, there was 
my rhino to be tackled, and although he had already had a 
hard tussle for life, he was game to the end, and, springing 
to his feet, prepared to charge me. A bullet in his head 
finished his existence. 

I returned to Golaghat on an elephant, straight through 
the jungles. It is the best way to enjoy the holy calm of 
the primeval forests; you move so quietly; no footfall is 
heard; and you are so well raised, above everything that you 
not only get a long view, but at any moment may come on 
wild animals, who will seldom run if they are accustomed 
to seeing wild elephants in their haunts. Nothing alters 
the course you are steering; at one moment you force your 
way through almost impenetrable creepers and undergrowth, 
then down a dangerous-looking bank, and at the bottom of 
it you plunge into deep water; then the opposite bank must 
be climbed, and the huge beast gets up it somehow. It is 
nervous work at first, but one soon gets to know the power 
of an elephant to overcome almost any ob.stacle. Meantime 
you are comfortably seated, and can understand the words 
of the Psalmist, “Wonderful are Thy works.” Yes, won- 
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derful indeed I For cast your eyes away to the north, across 
the waters of the great Brahmapootra (the wSon of God), 
and behold a scene unequalled in the vi^orld: hundreds of 
giant peaks white with eternal snow; valleys, coM and grey; 
a sky so clear and blue that it seems almost too beautiful 
to be real: and you are looldng on the I limalayas, the most 
stupendous of the works of creation on this planet. It is all 
like a dream, and as the memory passes in review the scenes 
of many lands, you come to the conclusion that^none can 
surpass in majesty the panorama now before *ydu. 

Once, in Assam, I did a good turn to a village head-man, 
who asked me in return to accompany him on a w^ela shikar 
—i.e. in a wild elephant hunt, off trained elephants. Of 
course I went. I looked round for the animal I was to ride, 
and I felt alarmed when I was shown quite a small one, 
barebacked except for a rough kind of rope net along the 
spine, ending in a crupper. I thought of declining the offer, 
but on second thoughts considered this, like many other 
things, was part of the white man’s burden, and a refusal to 
get up might look like funk. So up I got, and presently the 
chase began, and then John Gilpin was not in it with me. 
1 was quite dazed by hanging branches, and nearly torn off 
by high grass, but nothing would stop the she-devil I was 
riding. At last in sheer desperation I swung myself as low 
as I could get and let go. No one stopped, or even seemed 
to know that the honoured guest was lying in the jungle 
whilst the chase swept on. Eventually an elephant returned; 
and bruised and shaken I rode back to camp. I was any¬ 
thing but polite to my host; was quite glad he had an 
unsuccessful day, and never again indulged in this form of 
sport. 

It is all very well to accept invitations for shooting, etc., 
but sometimes in the East you may need the tem]>er of an 
angel to desist from assaulting your host. A Rais in the 
Central Provinces once asked me to a shoot, and gave me a 
room to sleep in, prior to starting at dawn next day. I went 
to bed, fortunately, under mosquito curtains; 1 say fortu¬ 
nately, because an ho^:r later I felt the cuitains heaving 
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about, aijd put iny hand up against a horrid lump of cold 
stuff. Jumping out of bed, I ran outside with bare feet and 
shouted. One of my host’s servants came and lit a light, 
when to my horror I saw two large pythons hanging from 
a beam above me, and actimlly touching the mosquito net. 
• I forget what I said, but the old man quietly remarked: 
“Oh t those are quite friendly snakes; you can sleep without 
any fear.” I did not sleep any more that night; nor did he. 
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CHAPTER III 

BURMA (1886) : INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

I HAD been nine months without a turn of active service, 
and was beginning to think indefinite peace .tvas to be 
my lot, when in May, 1886, the call cante again, and I 
found myself under orders for the land “of sunshine and of 
palm trees and of tinkly temple bells,” and on the road to 
Mandalay. The route was through 100 miles of the Namba 
forest, which I have already described, to Kohima, in the 
Naga Hills; thence to the native state of Munipore was a 
distance of 95 miles, over mountain tracks and umbridged 
rivers; and another 64 mijes brought you to Tummoo, just 
across the frontiers of Burma, where you came on the strength 
of the “Fielding Force,” as the Babu described it. 

The column to which I was posted was officially known 
as the Kubo Valley Field Force, and formed one of the many 
bodies of troops scouring the country of the fate King 
Thebaw. This valley lies on the west of the Chindwin River, 
a tributary of the Irrawaddy, and is hemmed in on its western 
side by the Chin Lushai tribes and the semi-independent state 
of Munipore. Owing to its isolated position it offered a 
refuge to thousands of dacoits and other unruly malcontents 
who roamed at will, not believing it possible that even the 
long arm of England could disturb them in their safe retreat. 
But there is no spot on the face of the globe that cannot be 
reached and rescued from anarchy by the armies of Great 
Britain. With the object of clearing this large tract of 
country, of securing the friendly state of Munipore from in¬ 
vasion, and incidentally of adding the whole territories to the 
British dominions, the Government of India decided to send 
a force of infantry accompanied by mountain guns, via 
Assam, to the Chindwin River. It was no small under¬ 
taking, for the nearest point for a base of operations was 
Golaghat, near the Brahmapootra, 278 miles distant from the 
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urmese frontiers. The season was the beginning of the 
annual monsoon; the forest and mountain tracks were almost 
impassable to laden animals, with tiie exception of elephants, 
and fever and sickness were rife. 

1 have travelled over some really choice tracts of country 
nn my time, but for a sheer heartbreaking example none could 
beat a road through the rice swamps of Munipore when the 
country was in flood. No need to describe it, nor what fol¬ 
lowed when the mountains which divided that country from 
Burma were reached. My task was to transport everything 
needed for a column of troops and followers, including food, 
over a distance of 280 miles. At the southern end of the 
Kubo Valley stood the town of Kendat, on the River Chind- 
win, and Major Trotter, the Political Agent in Munipore, 
who iiad arrived at Tummoo, decided to proceed to Kendat 
with an escort of 100 men of the 4th Bengal Infantry. 

All reports .stated that the inhabitants of the Kubo were 
friendlily disposed to us; but in the Ea.st it is as well to be 
on your guard always. The day after leaving, Trotter was 
attacked by a large number of the enemy and forced to 
retire on Tummoo; he was himself mortally wounded. Rein¬ 
forcements from the 42nd Gurkhas, with mountain guns, 
were hurried down from Kohima, and on June 19 the com¬ 
bined column attacked the Burmese, who had meantime built 
a strong' stockade at Chunyone, only 3 miles away. Two 
assaults were I'epulsed. Major Hailes, in command, was 
dangerously wounded, and the troops again returned to 
Tummoo. The Burmese immediately began to strengthen 
their stockade, and added two other smaller ones, whilst their 
numbers increased considerably. 

After this second repulse Tummoo became an isolated 
post on the frontier, entirely cut off from the Army in Burma, 
and solely dependent on a very precarious line of communica¬ 
tions with Assam for almost every essential of life. The 
Munipore Durbar, frightened at the constant moves of 
troops through Imphal, the capital, and dreading raids from 
all parts of the Kubo Valley, decided not only to obstruct 
us in every w'ay it could, but if possible to get rid of us 
altogether. Foolish people! A few years later they did 
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succeed in getting rid of us, very temporarily, but then came 
our turn, and the leaders with swollen heads left this world 
with their necks in a noose. 

With a large number of elephants and mules I left 
Golaghat in May, 1886, and after a horrible journey arrived 
at Munipore, w^here 1 found the Residency had been turned 
into a hospital, and badly wounded and sick officers were 
herded together in comfortless companionship. Nearly thirty 
years later, jn France, I saw how sick and wounded were 
treated, and often did 1 wonder which was the greater trial— 
the hail of shot and shell in the fetid trenches of Flanders, 
but with the certain knowledge that if sick or wounded you 
would at least be given every chance to live, or the compara¬ 
tively small warfare of such tropical countries as Burma and 
West Africa, but also with a certain knowledge that if you 
were wounded or seriously ill it was only the beginning of 
your trials, and the odds against recovery wei’e heavy. 
Neither of them is very pleasant to recall. 

After a short halt I moved on towards Bui'ma, and at 
40 miles we crossed the Lokchau River, where I decided to 
have a bath in clear running water. I was not long in 
getting in, but I was much quicker at getting out again. 
That river must have been the original home of the sandfly 
and leech, and in a few minutes I was devoured by both. 
My servant ran up and whipped me with a towel, to allow of 
my robing myself; but worse still was the fact that in the very 
short time my shirt and socks had been lying on the bank 
a number of leeches had crawled into them. The sequel of 
that bath is another story. 

Next day we started up the steep hill which overlooked 
the river, and here I was to repeat my experience of Kabul 
days and once again shoulder a heavy load. The muleteers 
were getting done up, and instead of helping sick or galled 
mules by carrying cheir loads over the worst parts of the path, 
they left them on the animals. I asked one man his reason 
for disobeying my orders, and he replied, “No one can 
carry such loads up this hill.” In order to shame him before 
his comrades I lifted and carried the load myself, and 
although I only just managed to reach the top, I did not let 
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Those men did not need a second 

example* 

By October, i886, we had collected sufficient troops to 
enable us to attack the enemy’s stockades at Chunyone. 
Major Stevens, with a wing of the 42nd and 44th Gurkhas, 
a part of the 4th Bengal Infantry, two mountain guns and a 
battalion of quite useless Munipore Infantry, advanced on 
October 10, and after a short fight captured the stockades by 
assault. 1 was with this column, and witnessed a fine act of 
gallantry performed by a Gurkha officer, for which I recom¬ 
mended and got him the Indian Order of Merit, Jemadar 
Bukhan .Singh Thakur was a typical Nepalese, and a great 
friend of mine ever after. 

Once “jack Barman” starts to run he makes remarkably 
g(X)d time, and he kept up his rejputation on this occasion. 
Only once, before reaching the Chindwin, did he attempt a 
stand, and no sooner were we on him than he repeated his 
first tactics and was gone. 

The Maharaja of Munipore had sent 800 men to accom¬ 
pany our column. I had marched up with some of this 
extraordinary-looking .soldiery, so could form some idea of 
their fighting discipline. One day we were halted for food, 
and, as usual, their commander was warned that we should 
start again in half an hour; up to that time they had been 
content to be left alone and march behind our own rear¬ 
guard, but this day they came to |he conclusion that they had 
had enough of campaigning, and must have two hours’ halt 
at least. Acting on this principle all ranks (who are Hindus) 
piled arms, unrobed and proceeded to clean up their brass 
cooking-pots, as if time wvas of no consequence. I knew their 
habits, and that in the ordinary course of events it Avould be 
two or three hours before they were ready to march again ; 
so I reported the matter to the O.C. Force, and by his orders 
I warned the commandant that serious trouble would result 
if he did not immediately assemble his rabble and fall in. 
He, however, only replied that he and not I was in command 
of his noble army. I then sounded the “Fall in,” but this 
was greeted with laughter; however, I was only giving them 
a chance, and they would not take it. 
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An hour had elapsed, hnd owr rear-guard was about to 
move off; any further delay on the part of the auxiliaries 
would have meant that they miglrt be attacked when isolated 
from us, and that would spell disaster for them. I returned 
to the river’s bank, where crowds of shiny brass pots showed 
that the polishing part of the culinary arrangements alone 
had so far been completed. I was attended by my faithful 
Sikh orderly, Jwala Singh, but he had in his hands a couple 
of green rattans, which he assured me were “better than any 
bugle-calls,” so taking one each we attacked the cooking 
army on both flanks. The effect was magical. Headed by 
the commander, the entire crowd rose and charged into the 
bush ; but it was necessary not only to disperse, but to punish 
our friends, and thus teach them a les.son for future guidance; 
so we continued our movement, and were joined by a hitherto 
untouched reserve, in the sliape of a Gurkha orderly, who 
had seen the combat and could not resist having a share in it. 
Drawing his kukry (curved knife) and shouting with laughter 
he waved it over his head, and immediately stampeded any of 
those who were not within reach of my.self and Jwala Singh. 
Within ten minutes the brass pots had been gathered up, 
and the Munipore Army (!) had fallen in, in the shortest time 
on record. 

I had one very trying experience in the Kubo Valley 
just after our advance from Chunyone. Daly, of the 42nd 
Gurkhas, and I were out on duty and meant to get back to 
camp before dark, but lost our way and got benighted, so we 
had no option but to halt in a swamp and try to hide in one 
of the many deep ditches, as the country was swarming with 
dacoits, and we had no chance of escape if we should be 
discoAmred. We had a few days previously witnessed how 
these devils treated their unfortunate prisoners, when we had 
come on two elephant grass-cutters crucified alive, with slits 
made with a knife in their sides. It was a horrible idea, and 
we kept very wide-awake all night, sitting in rvater and feed¬ 
ing the ponies with young grass to keep them from neighing. 
We could hear dacoits talking not very far off, and a sound 
of any kind would have given us away. Dawn was never 
more welcome, and we got out of those swampy rice-fields in 
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double quick time. I remember we each asked the other if 
his hair had turned grey. Indeed, it well might have done, 
“as men’s have grown with sudden fears.” 

In the winter of 1886 General Sir John Gordon, com- 
manding the Eastern Frontier District, inarched through the 
Kubo Valley, and f accompanied him to the Chindwin River. 
At this time Colonel Woodthorpe, R.E:., who was well known 
throughout India, was making a survey of the valley, and on 
one occasion ,he and. I had a most amusing but somewhat 
dangerous experience together. 

He carried as part of his equipment a collapsible Berthon 
boat, and being camped with his escort near the Chindwin, he 
asked me to cro.ss the river with him for some exercise. We 
got across, and landing near a small village proceeded to the 
Poongy Ohaung or priest’s residence. A crowd at once col¬ 
lected round us, and two men began to pull the boat ashore. 
Imagining there might be treachery, I quietly asked Wood¬ 
thorpe what he thought it meant; he seemed puzzled, but 
told me not to take any notice and gradually edge down 
towards the river’s bank. The followers of Buddha, how¬ 
ever, did not mean to let us get away quite so easily, and 
began e.xamining everything we pos.sessed,- watches, field- 
glasses, all came in for a minute inspection. 

At la.st things were getting unpleasant, and we began 
to cast our eyes towards the boat, which by this time had been 
hauled ashore. Putting our hands in our trousers-pockets 
we got out the little cash we had and offered it to the Poongy; 
but this last move was nearly our undoing, for the crowd 
seemed to grow very excited, and demanded that we should 
show our trousers-pockets, from which silver appeared to 
emerge in such my.sterious fashion. There was nothing to 
be done but submit to this further inquisitiveness, which, 
however, only led to increa.sed annoyance, for Woodthorpe 
had on a pair of dark corduroy riding-breeches, and these 
so took the imagination of the villagers that they demanded 
that he should make a present of them to the Poongy. 

The Burman is not a “ fi nst-class fighting man,” but he 
can, of course, do as he pleases under such conditions as 
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■we •were placed in. Keeping his temper admirably and pre¬ 
tending to treat the whole matter as a joke, but with a deter¬ 
mined look on his face, Woodthorpe made towards the boat, 
and notwithstanding that we ■were rather hustled we reached 
it together, pushed it into the "water and shoved off. I ex¬ 
pected a volley would be fired at us, and was very glad to 
get out of range safely. Whether it was a jest we nevet 
knew, but if so it was a very disagreeable one. 

General Sir John Gordon was a soldier who expected 
much from his officers, but provided they did their part he 
always gave even more than he asked. He never forgot a 
man who was earnestly trying to do his duty, and possessed a 
keen sense of humour. One night in camp another officer 
and I had an altercation in the Mess tent. Matters came to 
a head, and we were only prevented from coming to blows by 
the presence of the General. Seeing this, Sir John, who did 
not wish to spoil sport, left, and then considering ourselves 
at liberty to settle our differences we had a sharp scrap. Both 
of us carried scars, but next morning when I met the General 
he only said, “ Well, how went it with Heenan and Sayers ? ” 

Amongst the ofiicers who served with the Kubo Field 
Force were Captains Melville and Byrne, of the 4th Bengal 
Infantry, both cheery companions and earnest soldiers. They 
joined up again for the Great War and did good service. 

My share of the operations in Burma ended during 1887, 
and left me with a life-mark. I received a nasty panji wound 
in my leg, which was aggravated by numerous leech bites 
and needed careful medical treatment; but that was not pos¬ 
sible on the advanced line of communications. However, I 
was determined, whatever happened, that I should not be 
placed on the sick list, which, by the way, during all my four¬ 
teen campaigns I have successfully avoided, and so I just had 
to carry on as best I could, till I received orders to return to 
Assam. A D.S.O. and the honour of a mention in Dis¬ 
patches were high incentives to further exertions, whenever 
my turn for service should come again. 

Reflections on the events which took place in Munipore in 
1886-87, and again four years later, lead one to realize the 
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immense difficulties o{ the problem that has faced Great 
Britain for over loo years in our Eastern dependency. The 
system of government established in India is the most com¬ 
plex but the most successful ever attempted by a race of 
conquerors, for that is what we have been. That system is 
■now in the melting-pot, and according to present indications 
■will in a few years have practically vanished, and India will 
be left to shift for herself more or less. Under any con¬ 
ditions she cannot stand alone, and even before the time 
arrives for the final handing over of authority, it is possible, 
nay highly probable, that those of her statesmen who possess 
the longest vision will themselves see the abyss they are 
heading for, and again grasp the hand of those white men, 
who with all their faults and mistakes have, nevertheless, 
brought that country out of chaos, and given stability where 
none had ever previously e.xisted. As one of India’s 
truest friends and well-wishers, I hope this may yet come 
to pass. 

With all the machinery of Government m the form of 
Efepartments, Commissions, etc., there is one branch of 
education that finds no place in the Indian Statutes, and yet 
it is of great importance in a country brimming over with 
different religions, castes, languages and customs. The 
Department of Psychology is non-existent. For the Indian 
it may or may not always be suitable, but for the Britisher 
whose life has to be passed in India it is essential that he 
should look on the masses not simply as millions of human 
beings of one type, but as a congeries of races with outlooks 
so different and habits so varied that, to deal with them justly 
and as friends, he must first look on them as they are, and not 
only as he thinks they should be. 

Indians of all classes are of any people I know the easiest 
led when the leader understands their hearts, and the most 
difficult to manage when he does not. It is not the Indian 
ship of Slate that will strike on the rocks because it is unsea¬ 
worthy, but the helmsman who, instead of firmly grasping 
the tiller, hesitatingly runs the ship' aground in the uncharted 
waters of Oriental seas. 

I am a firm believer in the East being the home of psychic 
R SI 
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knowledge. I have experienced facts foretoldlo me by Hindu 
pundits, which at the time of telling I looked on as mere 
yarns; but if I am correct in my ideas, then in dealing with 
such people one must look at things in a differeinh light from 
what one does in the transactions of life with white races. 
Of course, this does not mean that you must alter your con¬ 
victions, but it does mean that you must make allowance fdr 
their idiosyncrasies and treat them with respect. The edu¬ 
cated Hindu of the old type is a terribly conservative person, 
but he is a Nature’s gentleman. I have known a thoughtless 
Subaltern to be unwittingly very rude to him, but I never 
knew the reverse; on the contrary, the courteous rebuff 
that emanated from our Oriental friend was a useful lesson in 
politeness to the young warrior, who, gentleman as he was, 
was quick to own it. 

When 1 was stationed at Morar, near Gwalior, in 1884, 
I was working at Hindi with a pundit, who came daily to 
give me a lesson. He was such an interesting teacher that 
frequently instead of doing the allotted task for the day I 
p^issed an hour in listening to his tales. Many of them 
were perhaps childish, but the old man related them with so 
much earnestness that he sometimes made me wonder whether 
he was an ordinary person like myself, or the inhabitant of 
another sphere. One morning he arrived late and was in a 
state of excitement. After a few minutes, during which he 
appeared to be collecting his thoughts, he said he was late 
because he had sat down to rest under a sacred tree and had 
seen a vision. I asked him to repeat it to me. 

“You are a soldier,” he said, “and have been taught to 
kill the body. I know nothing of fighting, and only try to 
heal the minds of men; but I see the day when in a future 
Mahabharata ” (literally great war—one of the two great epic 
poems of ancient India) “the white man will fight with wings. 
This morning as I lay looking up to the skies I heard a dis¬ 
tant buzzing, as if some enormous vulture were flying towards 
me. The sound grew louder and came nearer, and at last 
so close that I could distinguish the shape, and believe me or 
not, vSahib, there was a large railway engine [his own words], 
and in it was a British soldier dressed in khaki, and he was 
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ing a rifle so fast that it was difficult to distinguish the 
sound of the engine from that of the gun.” 

He stopped and scanned my face. I was listening 
intently, and he went on : 

“The vulture passed on, and I expected momentarily to 
see the British soldier fall; but he went with it, and now I 
fi^el that God has revealed to me the future. I am old, but 
you are young, and when the Great War comes remember 
the words of your old pundit.” 

Often as 1 tvatched the aeroplanes overhead in France 
I repeated this story, as I had many times done before ever 
a man had learned to fly.. 

Such men cannot he dealt with in the ordinary “business 
as usual ” methods, and there are plenty like my friend. 1 
could tell many other tales of pundits and Brahmins, but I 
will pass from the realms of divination to some others of fact, 
but facts which render it essential for the white man to 
possess some knowledge of the psychology of the East. 

Many years ago near Delhi, in company with an oflicer of 
the Indian Police, I shot a peacock, far removed from any 
village or habitation. This was not contrary to any regula¬ 
tion, and I had, in fact, with the assistance of the villagers, 
frequently shot peafowl in the same place before. But on 
this occasion there happened to be a fakir (mendicant) in the 
vicinity, who heard the shot and saw the bird fall. In a 
moment he lost entire control of himself and came for me with 
a long leaded lathi (stick). His frenzy was that of a mad¬ 
man, and the torrents of filthy abuse he hurled at us did 
credit to his originality. These I did not mind, but when his 
lathi reached to within a few inches of my cranium, I thought 
it time to bring him to his senses. Slipping a cartridge into 
my gun I prepared to place some Number 6 shot in his legs, 
when I suppose even His Holiness, not believing he could 
divert the white man’s pellets, desisted and was secured. He 
was not responsible for his actions, and although under our 
laws he would have been hanged if he had killed me, it would 
not really hav^e been murder, but uncontrollable religious 
'mania. 

Next day my police companion had the old lunatic brought 
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before him by a constable. He stood in front of us calm and 
resigned, and his only excuse was that that particular peacock 
(there were hundreds about) was the incarnation of his son, 
who was his favourite child. He was in earnest, and no. 
doubt went into whatever he considered the appropriate 
mourning. 

Here is another story of the peculiar mentality of the 
East, and a reason for the careful study of the Oriental mind, 
especially when, as in this case, the mind can control the 
body to a degree unknown to Europeans. This was told to 
me by a distinguished General, since dead, who had served 
many years in the Indian Army, and who for a part of the 
time had been with the police in Katiawar. 1 was on his 
Staff for a year, and often asked him to give the tale to some 
magazine, but so far as I know it has never been published. 

I will for the purposes of this story call him Captain 

W -. . — , for that w'^as his rank when the occurrence took place. 

Katiawar was a district notorious for dacoity, and murder 
was a common occurrence. A dacoit, who had been more 
than once captured and sentenced to death, had managed to 
escape with the connivance of his warders, who, although they 
dreaded him, no doubt profited financially. On the occasion 
referred to he was again in custody aw'aiting execution and 

under the personal charge of Captain W-. His cell was 

closely guarded and he was visited every half-hour, the Cap¬ 
tain himself locking the door and keeping the key in his 
possession. The night before he was to be hanged, W-— 
asked him if he had any message for his people, and if so 
he would deliver it. The man looked at him very calmly 
and said, “Sahib, I am not going to be hanged; you will 
never put the noose round my neck.” W-had had con¬ 

siderable dealings with gentlemen of this class, but felt 
puzzled by the man's cool statement, and, as he told me, did 
not feel quite sure that by some means he might not still get 
away. 

Outside the jail he heard much weeping and wailing, and 
found many women and children, relations and friends (with 
probably an admixture of accomplices), who begged that after 
death the dacoit’s body might be handed over to them for 
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religious cremation. W-promised that thiswould bedone, 

and very soon the wailing almost ceased? reflecting on this, 
his suspicions were aroused, and he returned to the cell, 
where, however, he found his prisoner safe and sound. 
Again he declared he did not mean to be hanged, and 

- left. Throughout the night at short intervals he 

visited the cell, and more than once went in and felt the body 
under the blanket to make sure that his man was there. Before 
dawn he paid his final visit with the doctor and warder, 
and as the prisoner appeared to sleep he shook him. There 
was no movement, and on removing the blanket the dacoit 
was found to be dead. The doctor examined the body care¬ 
fully and pronounced life extinct. 

The hour for the execution had arrived, and outside the 
jail gate the wailing of the previous day had recommenced. 

Captain W-- had promised the relatives that the dead body 

would be handed over to them, and it only remained for him 
to carry out his promise; but "East is East, and West is 
West,” and there are many things not fathomed by the West, 
Captain W - ’s orders were to hang this man, and for¬ 

tunately for him he deemed it his duty to hang' him alive or 
dead. As he told nie, it was a gruesome idea, but he pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out his orders. As the apparently lifeless 
body fell down the drop there was a gurgle, a kind of moan, 
and immediately the limbs were extended and the body quite 
warm. The murderer had put himself into a state of such 
complete coma that even the doctor had been deceived. The 
famous dacoit was at last really dead, and his dead body was 
made over to those who were anxiously waiting for his live 
one. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MUNIFORE, INDIA, AND THE CHIN~LUSHAI EXPEDITION 

(1886-1890) 

V ERY few of the Native States in India, at the time of 
•which I am writing—1886—still retained all their 
ancient customs, but from its geographical position 
Munipore remained more or less impervious to Western in¬ 
fluences. For this reason it was one of the most pleavSant 
spots in India, Occidental exotics grafted on the Oriental 
tree may in some cases improve the growth, but they entirely 
destroy the landscape. At Imphal, the chief town, dwelt our 
Political Agent. He had an escort of Indian infantry, the 
usual army of red-coated Chuprasies and other symbols of 
British supervision; the Union Jack floated from the 
Residency flagstaff, and a certain number of guns were fired 
whenever the representative of the Sovereign left or arrived 
at the capital; all told that the far-reaching arm of England 
had to be reckoned with, but there, practically, began and 
ended our hold over the country. The people had their own 
laws and appeared quite content to be left alone; the Maharaja 
and .his myrmidons lived in comfort and played polo regu¬ 
larly. The Lalup (feudal) system furnished labour for the 
roads, etc.; living was ridiculously cheap; few ever left the 
valley or had any desire to do so. On their ea,st they were 
protected from Burmese raids by the knowledge that the 
British Government would assist them; on the west they had 
our garrisons in the Naga Hills and Cachar. Military ser¬ 
vice was more nominal than practical; morality as we reckon 
it was lax to a degree, and, in short, Munipore and its people 
were a small world to themselves, neither seeking nor desiring 
any outside interference. 

Mrs. Grimwood, in an interesting book, “ My Three Years 
in Munipore,** has given full descriptions of the life, manners 
and customs of the people; and I will only refer to the rela¬ 
tions between the British officials and the Durbar as 
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represented by the Maharaja and his family. When I first 
arrived in Munipore, in 1886, the Political Agent was dying 
from a -wound, and the senior Military Officer -was acting for 
him. It was probably owing to this that the Durbar was, 
if anything, more apathetic than ever. I never knew greater 
arrogance than was indulged in by the representatives of the 
Maharaja at the frequent Durbars held in the Residency or 
Palace. Instead of being at least civil, these dotards appeared 
to think they were doing us a favour by attending at all, and 
so to every request the same answer was given, “It is impos¬ 
sible.” Our Acting Agent invariably answered, “ It must be; 
done, so there is an end of it.” And thus, one way or 
another, we generally got what we wanted in the end, though 
I was the chief sufferer who had to put up with endless annoy¬ 
ances, as most of the business referred to the transport of 
stores or troops. 

During one of my journeys to the Kubo Valley I was 
informed that 200 carriers would meet me at Pullel and help 
to get stores up a steep hill. On arrival not a single carrier 
could be found. The business was urgent and my temper 
was not saintly; so taking two sepoys with me I approached 
what looked like an empty house in the apparently deserted 
village, and knocked; no answer! I burst open the door, 
when a regular rush for the only exit took place. I seized 
two men, and when the others saw the sepoys outside they 
pulled up. I thus secured about eight men, but I wanted 
two hundred, so I ordered the owner of the house to shout 
aloud that the white officer was going to shoot him unless 
the others immediately fell in. What the unhappy house¬ 
holder said I never knew, but he yelled as if he thoroughly 
meant what he was saying, and within half an hour I was on 
my way -w'ith the full number of carriers. When we reached 
the next stage these same men all volpnteered to do another 
march, as I had paid the cash into their own hands instead 
of through the Durbar officials. 

The two most important people in Munipore at that time 
were the two Generals, Tongal and Bulram; they practically 
ruled the state. Bulram died before the rebellion of 1891, 
but Tongal lived to be hanged on the polo ground where I 
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had often played the game, watched by the crafty old man. 
He was an astute person, and it required considerable insight 
into the Hindu character to fathom his motives and under¬ 
stand his actions. At one time it was whispered that he was 
the veritable Nana Sahib of Cawnpore infamy, but this was 
probably concocted to create a sensation. On one occasion 
he had promised to provide a quantity of rice on a certain 
date for our troops. The day came, but no rice, and another 
two days followed; our supply was nearly exhausted, and at 
last I went to his house to see him, a thing I had never done 
before. I hardly expected to hear he was at home, but to 
my surprise I was ushered in, and found myself in a large 
court-yard, with two sentries on guard. I followed my guide 
into a room, and then into a veranda, where I was offered 
a seat. I waited a few moments, when the great man 
appeared, and asking most suavely after my health, said, 
"About these supplies, I am just going into the court-yard 
to see the contractor, and I will return in a few moments.” 

I waited again, and this time appeared on the scene no 
veteran General, hut a very smartly dressed young lady in the 
national dress, viz. a kind of sack of rich material, fastened 
under the arms and reaching a little below the knees; her 
hair was cut straight across her forehead in a fringe, showing 
she was unmarried, and she was not in the least abashed. 

The interpreter informed me she had come to say that 
Tongal had been suddenly sent for by the Maharaja, but if I 
would wait he would soon be back. Not being at all inclined 
to leave in the circumstances, I took my seat, whilst my fair 
friend sat on the floor. She occasionally said something, 
but it was Greek to me. I must have waited half an hour, 
when I came to the conclusion that old Tongal had outwitted 
me once more, so bidding adieu to the lady I departed. 

Some days afterwards I met him near the Palace, and was 
about to ask him for an explanation when he smiled his oft- 
practised smile, and asked me whether I did not think his 
“daughter” a nicxi-looking girl. It was no use bringing up 
the story of the rice and so I said, “Yes, General Sahib, but 
she is far too good-looking to be your daughter.” 

After the death of Major Trotter, Mr. A. J. Primrose, of 
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Agent, and I spent many pleasant days in the Residency. 
Christmas was celebrated in princely style; bands, dinners 
and nautches -and in truth the nautches were worth seeing * 
really elegant movements danced by pretty girls in smart 
costumes. They all knew it, too, and some of them were 
the daughters of the highest caste men in the state, it not 
bejng considered by any means infra dig. to take part in such 
amusements. 

Whenever duty broug{it me back to Munipore from across 
the Burmese borders, and a day could be spared, I invariabl)' 
spent it shooting. Duck, geese and snipe were to be found 
in thoustinds all over the valley, and there is probably no 
country in the world where better shooting of this description 
can be indulged in, I once accompanied the Senaputty 
(Commander-in-Chief) on a tiger-shooting expedition. ,We 
left Imphal about 2 p.m., and proceeded by water in dug-out 
canoes for several hours. Darkness came on, and with it 
mosquitoes and other torments of such countries, and I spent 
the night in attempting to keep them off. Arrived on the 
scene of operations I found a large crowd, who had built up 
a rough network of bamboos and canes some hundred yards 
in diameter, inside of which, in high grass, they reported 
three tigers were enclosed. 

I climbed into a seat, built upon a rickety foundation of 
four bamboos, overlooking the enclosure, and the Senaputty 
was on the opposite side, surrounded by spearmen and gun- 
bearers; I noticed that .his seat, unlike mine, was a most sub¬ 
stantial one. After a while the beat began by the hauling 
of an immense log, fastened at the end to ropes, which was 
gradually pulled over the grass by main force; the ends of 
t e ropes passed through the openings in the enclosure, and 
the men heaving were outside, and hence quite safe. But 
mside the enclosure were many men armed-with spears and 
hrebrands; these appeared to me to be in imminent danger 
of being suddenly charged by the tigers; however, they stuck 
together, with lances poised, and behaved very plucidlv. 
Gradually the log lowered the high grass, and the spearmen 
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advanced shoulder to shoulder. I was' safe enoug^hj except 
that the Senaputty had bis rifle pointed in my direction, and 
apparently had every intention of pulling the trigger as .soon 
as the tigers should appear. Now it is bad enough to have 
a loaded gun pointed in your direction even for a moment, 
but when the operation lasts for a quarter of an hour, and the 
gun is in the hands of a man who holds the lives of others 
cheap, it is decidedly unpleasant. As for the beaters, had he 
fired he would probably httve hit one of them, as tigers and 
beaters were by this time getting circumscribed into a very 
small space. 

Expectation was soon satisfied, for a head suddenly 
appeared only fifteen yards from me, a large tigress gave one 
angry look, and then in desperation, knowing her sad plight, 
sprang in my direction. One bullet killed her dead. And 
now began a most amusing scene, viz. the capture of her 
three well-grown cubs; they fought and struggled gamely, 
but in a few moments had been enveloped in nets and carried 
off in triumph. The Senaputty offered me the skin, as well as 
one of the cubs, but there his generosity ended, for, of course, 

I never saw either. 

Before leaving Munipore I had interviews with several of 
the leading merchants ^ind officials, with whom I had become 
well acquainted during my residence. They all had the same 
story to tell : the high^handednessof the Durbar, the injustice 
of the Tongal General, the iniquities of all in authority, and 
so forth. But a few years and I was to see for myself the 
tragic end of a state conducted on prehistoric principles and 
only upheld by British bayonets. 

Whilst in Assam I paid a visit to Sadiya, our extreme 
outpost on the far East. It was a difficult place to reach 
in those days, and the journey from Dibrugarh on elephants, 
during the rainy season, was an interesting experience. 
Sadiya musf have been one of the most primitive spots in 
India. It consisted of a small stockade, a few Frontier Police 
and a Political Officer, who lived in the old style. The wild 
men from beyond the British border, who often came to 
see him, were a strange sight. They behaved exactly like 
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ali over the housCj stripped themselves of 
every stitch of theij- sdmewhat scanty clothing, and looked 
on the Political'bfficer as father and king. But it was an 
object lesson in British rule; they would never have trusted 
anyone but an Englishman, and him they trusted absolutely. 

’ I got as, far a^| 3 ramakund; and I expect, even to this 
day, that is about tire/limit reached by any but explorers or 
surveyors. My last trip was to the hill station of ShiJlong, 
one of the most delightful holiday resorts in India. There 
I received a petition from an Assamese, and still keep the 
envelope it was sent in; it was addressed, “d inpot Officer 
Assam.” No place was named; that was all. -It was meant 
for “Transport Officer,” and that I received it was a testi¬ 
monial to the erudition of the Indian Postal Department. 
Another envelope I once received when acting as Mess Presi¬ 
dent of the Battalion, then known as . looth Foot, was 
addressed to “The Mess Commandant with Hundreds of 

Feet.” * 

The professional writers of English petitions have very 
original ideas. An officer’s servant who wished to congratu¬ 
late' his master on his recent marriage began his letter thus, 
“Honourable Sire. I trust you and your Siren are enjoying 
good health.” 

During 1887 the Colonel of my regiment in Calcutta 
offered me the appointment of Adjutant, and notwithstanding 
the fact that I was in a well-paid job, with prospects of fre¬ 
quent active service and absolute freedom, I decided to return 
to military duty pure and simple. 1 argued that if I stayed 
away too long I would naturally lose touch with my friend 
Thomas Atkins, and also miss any chance I might have of 
getting on the Staff. I realized that the drudgery of a peace 
time Adjutant’s existence would be almost intolerable in 
comparison with the active life I could select ior another five 
years, and my choice was only made after a struggle. 1 
supi>ose I did right, but the soreness caused by the loss 
of my precious freedom and shikar took a long time to heal. 

For two years I served as Adjutant with Irish soldiers. 
They were a mercurial lot, and not at first easily handled, but 
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they ‘would never lei you down. Tell them that you expected 
a high standard on any occasion, and you could rely on 
gt^tting it. Those high-spirited Irishmen taught me many a 
useful lesson, and for genuine smartness on parade I never 
saw their superiors. Once you get a grip of an Irishman's 
character, he is easy to lead and keen to follow. You must> 
excuse some of his natural high spiritedness, and when that 
runs counter to military customs and discipline you must 
punish him sharply ; but he will never recent it H deserved, 
and is ready to shake hands with you imihediately after. 
The recent disbandment of several Irish Battalions is a sore 
fighting loss to our Army. 

Calcutta was a good station for polo, and it was there I 
first met Charles McLeod (now Baronet), 'and a notable man 
in the City of London. We played a good deal in mixed 
games, and I was lucky enough to be selected to play for 
Calcutta in the Bengal Cup tournament. The Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, Hunt (7th Hussars), George Walker^ of Cal¬ 
cutta, and I made up the team; we won two of our matches, 
and were only beaten by the 17th Lancers after an extra ten 
minutes of play and a very close finish. It was the fastest 
game I ever played in, and was well worth the great effort I 
had to make to find the cash for three good ponies, which by 
this time had gone up hundreds per cent, on the price I paid 
when I first arrived in India. 

The name of Sir Charles McLeod recalls a sliort visit he 
paid me in France in 1914, when he left a substantial sum of 
money to be given as prizes for sports and skill at arms for 
Indian troops. 

If a soldier means to succeed, no matter the odds against 
him, he will assuredly do so—or, at least, make a very good 
bid for it. I had returned to my Regiment, meaning to ge^t 
on the Staff some day, but I had not been back a year when I 
found myself acting as D.A.Q.M.G., in addition to my own 
duties. Why? There were many others quite as well fitted 
as I was, but somehow I have always found that the man who 
is determined to get on just gets on, and that is the end of it. 
I got all the sport that was to be had, but whenever 1 was not 
at play I was hard at work. All this may be egotistic, but it 
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is true, and T commend my apparent dogmatism to the many 
young officers who, like myself, have to make their own way 
in the Army entirely unaided by interest or the almighty 
dollar. 

I was once (many years later) told by a gallant Colonel 
on the Staff, during a somewhat heated discussion we were 
^engaged in, that it was all very well quoting my own case 
to prove my arguments, but he added, “ We all know how 
you got on; it was because you always broke every Regula¬ 
tion, and never obeyed an order.” I replied, “Perhaps that 
is so, but you must know how to do it; now if you had 
disobeyed even one you might have been given the order of 
the boot.” . 

In the spring of i88g I went shooting in the Central 
Provinces, and one day came on a party of N.C.O.s and men 
of the Royal Warwicks, who like myself were on leave. 
Amongst them I noticed a Corporal, by name Mulgrue, a 
remarkably intelligent and soldierly youngster. We had a 
long conversation, and I determined that if opportunity 
offered I would try to help him to get on active service, 
and asked him to write to me if he ever cared to. We parted 
on our different ways, but I had made a mental note of 
Mulgrue, which eleven years later stood us both in good 
stead. In 1900 he was serving on the permanent Staff of the 
Militia, and I was commanding the Force in Ashanti ; he 
wrote to me, and I wired home asking for his services, which 
were sanctioned, and we met once again in Kuraassi, thou- 
•sands cff miles from the scene of our first acquaintance. I 
appointed him Garrison Sergeant-Major, and he was later 
given a Commission and became Adjutant of the Cold Coast 
Volunteers. The next time we met was by chance in the Gold 
Coast Pavilion at Wembley. 

Thus a good sportsman proved his worth as a soldier ; not 
by reason alone of his fondness for sport, but because by his 
keenness in the pursuit of it he showed he was possessed 
of other than stay-at-home qualities, and that he was blessed 
with energy beyond the average of his comrades. The love 
of sport and adventure is, and will always remain, one of the 
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best qualifications of the British officer and soldier to win 
every war this country may wage. 

In July, 1889, I was married t-o the second daughter of 
Colonel George Way, C.B., who was then in command at 
Saugor, and the next mjtnth proceeded to Agra to take up the 
duties of Staff Officer, to which I had just been gazetted. I 
there met my brother, a Major in the Indian Medical Service, 
who was the civil surgeon. He was a keen sportsman, and 
an acknowledged expert in diseases of the eye. It was a 
revelation to me to go round his hospitals and jails; in the 
first to find crowds of blind or half-blind men, women and 
children patiently waiting, each one confident of recovering 
their sight at a touch from the “Burra Docter Sahib ” ; and in 
the jails miscreants of every class, or perhaps in some cases 
innocent prisoners, rejoicing to see the man whom they knew 
would do naught but good, and heal them if they were ill. 
Whenever I recall those interesting days I wonder whether 
the non-co-operators and the Swarajists of India will be able 
to establish similar claims when the British bureaucrats quit 
the soil of Hindustan. 

I had only been in Agra a few weeks when Bellona’s drum 
again summoned me to scenes of strife. This time it was as 
Intelligence Officer in the Q.M.G.’s department, and the 
venue the Chin-Lushai country lying between Burma and 
India. Once more I crossed the sea, and in December, 1889, 
reported myself at Mandalay, then under the command of the 
late General Sir William Gatacre, perhaps the most energetic 
and tireless soldier in the Service. In three days he had 
ridden round and shown me more of Mandalay and its sur¬ 
roundings than the majority of men had seen during their 
whole tour of service there. 

The stories of Gatacre were numerous and amusing. Two 
come to memory. In South Africa he once came very sud¬ 
denly on a sentry on outpost duty, and before the man could 
recover his surprise asked him, “What are your orders?” 
The reply came pat, “To look out for the enemy and General 
Gatacre.” Again during the Chitral campaign he visited a 
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post on the line of Communications, and finding it very 
unkempt told the officer in command that he would be shortly 
inspecting it again, and he expected to find it considerably 
smartened up. “ Yes, sir, you will find it very different next 
time.” As the officer left the General stopped him and said, 
“And just smarten yourself up considerably also.” 

On my way from Mandajay to the Chin Hills I passed 
through some quaint spots. Many qf the villagers told me 
they had never seen a white man, and at one village I found 
only women. They begged for mercy for their men-folk, 
who had disappeared and were in hiding in the jungle. After 
confidence had been, established the men returned, and an old 
woman, who seemed to boss everything, soundly boxed the 
ears of a strapping fellow, calling him “coward.” He said 
not a word. In another village a young vixen entered my 
hut and smashed my only lantern, because I had cleared out 
some cows to make room for myself during a rain-storm. I 
began to think the women were better men than the dacoits. 

At the Base I found Captain (now Colonel and C.B.) 
Kainevi of th® Indian Army, and with him was “Mikky” 
Tighe (now Lieut.-General, K.C.M.G.), who had originally 
been in my own Regiment. We carried no tents and only 
the lightest possible baggage. Marching through splendid 
forests, we came on a village on January 3, ,1890. During 
this march we never saw any traces of habitations. Before 
occupying the village, however, we became aware tliat there 
was at feast one living man in the country, for on reaching 
the top of a steep climb we emerged into cultivated fields, 
and there standing in the open within fifty yards of us was 
an exceedingly quaint-looking savage; his clothing might 
have been made out of a postage stamp, and his weapons 
consisted of a bow and arrow, with a quiver hanging from his 
right shoulder. As our advanced scout showed himself the 
gallant ignoramus strung his arrow, tried the bowstring, and 
coolly informed the Sikh that if he budged an inch he would 
fire at him. Ordinarily, of course,, our savage warrior would 
have been shot, as poisoned arrows are nasty missiles and 
may cause death within two or three hours; but the whole 
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thing was so ludicrous that our men would not fire, but 
halted. 

Presently some officers came up, .and the interpreter (who 
had once been a captive) asked the man what he wanted, and 
also warned him that unless he immediately stowed away his 
arrow he might get an ounce or two of lead into him. Not 
a bit of it I The dusky foernan merely replied that he would 
keep his word, but thoughtfully added that he had decided 
to give us a further fqw moments, during which we might 
make our preparations for retiring whence we had come; 
after which time not only would he fire his Own arrow, but 
would immediately call up several hundred archers as trusty 
as himself and drive us across his borders. But even stran|;er 
happenings were to follow. 

The village was deserted, but the head-man and some 
others,' after carrying on a conversation with us across a 
ravine, eventually plucked up sufficient courage to come into 
camp. They presented a weird appearance, and looked with 
awe on us white mc-n, the first they had ever seen. Our rifles 
were examined and explained to them, but they were not 
much impressed until I shot a goat a hundred yards away; 
this was too much for their feelings, and the head-man wept 
copiously. Our bayonets were what struck them most, and 
they grinne 4 all over when a squad fixed bayonets before 
them. They were quite convinced that their last hour had 
come; but after a tot of whisky they agreed to leave one of 
their number tis a hostage, and, to go and call in the Chief of 
the valley. As soon as the hostage found himself alone, 
surrounded by Sikhs, he made up his mind to run, and 
showed it so unmistakably that it was thought wise to make 
him sleep in the guard hut. Thp doctor gave him blankets; 
he made a hearty meal, and was beginning to recover his 
equilibrium, when all of a sudden the “ First Post of Tattoo ” 
was sounded by the buglers. This was the finishing stroke; 
in it he fancied he recognized the last trump and that his days 
were numbered, Coiling himself up into a heap he rolled on 
the ground and, <13 the guard believed, was soon asleep. 

To ensure his safety during the night a rope had been 
fastened round his waist, the other end being tied to the 
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sentry. About midnigiht 1 “was awakened by shouts and a 
general stampede of the camp. The Burmese coolies, like 
arrant cowards, were rushing in every direction, and a state 
of pandemonium prevailed. When quiet was restored we 
found our friend the Chin had uiiloostmed the ropes, and 
bolding them firmly in his hand had made one dart towards 
a cliff just below the guard shelter, and taking the whole 
thing with a flying leap, had carried the astonished sentry 
with him. He himself got away scot-free. It was cleverly 
done, but did not occur again. 

We had fairly entered these unknown mountains, and 
the situation was a strange one; the people were so super¬ 
stitious and ignorant that before many days it became evident 
we should not get into communication with them by any 
ordinary means. My task was to survey all the valleys, of 
which there are a great many running east and west, with 
high ridges between. But the people of one valley had little 
to do with those of another, though “Nats,’* or supernatural 
spirits, were the protectors of all alike. Blood for blood was 
their creed, and treachery was the basis of their military 
science. 

For the first ten days we moved from, one village to 
another, seldom seeing anybody except at long distances; but 
we had ample proofs that the Chins were about, for almost 
daily we suffered some casualties, the rear-guard generally 
being their favourite point of attack. None of us liked this 
class of work, for it was t^Dtally different from any other form 
of fighting. An arrow speeds its way silently, it strikes 
something, and that is the first and only; intimation you have 
of the presence of an enemy. Then again, if it is poisoned 
the wound is frequently fatal; and worst of all, the Burmese 
carriers were a constant source of trouble, requiring large 
escorts to watch and guard them, and taking panic at every 
possible opportunity. 

As I w^as anxious to finish my survey work in the northern 
valleys, I started on January 15 with an escort of fifty rifles 
towards the Arracan hills, with the intention of visiting the 
Panchaung Yuamas, or group of villages. It was a clear 
morning, and I could see the valleys of the Maung on my left 
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thickly dotted with villages. The ptdh kept to the top of a 
ridge aad passed through rhododendrons, tall tits and oaks, 
with short grass undergrowth, whilst ferns and wild flowers 
grew in profusion. All Nature .seemed at rest; the sound of 
the distant waters, hundreds of feet below, came as a refresh- 
ing reminder of other lands. The wind soughed through th*? 
fir trees, masses of orchids hung overhead; an occasional 
startled deer dashed across the path, and away to our extreme 
vrest rose the massive ridges lying between us and the Yomas 
of Arracan. ‘hAll .save the spirit of man seemed divine. 

I halted the escort at an inviting-looking spot. 1 he dis¬ 
cordant chatter of sepoys and coolies could not be brooked 
at such a time and in so beautiful a retreat; an order procured 
silence. The matter-of-fact plane table and compass shoukl 
not desecrate so peaceful a scene—-at any rate, not until I. had 
had time first to take in tall its charm<3r-and survey work roust 
wait. 1 lit a cigar, and turning my back on tripods and 
clinometers gave* way to reverie. Necessity demancled the 
presence of my fellow-men, but I longed to be alone, the only 
possible way of communing with Nature. 

I love not man the less, but nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

1 was recalled to earth by the vulgar sound of a drum 
borne across the valley. Fixing my glasses, I could see 
croAvds of people running between two villages and driving 

cattle and goats before them. , . 

It was something to know there were people about, and 
presently the small column was on its way again. Night 
found us in a village down in a valley, the only place where 
I could discover water. We surprised the village, and could 
have shot most of the- inhabitants; and had I known wh.at was 
tO'follow 1 should certainly have done so. Instead of that 
I shouted to them, through the interpreter, to remain quiet, 
as I had no intention of harming them. Darkness came on, 
and having posted sentries and cut down as much grass round 
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the li'tts as was possible in tlie time, I lay down in a bin of 
grain and was sr>on fast asleep. 

Life in sfivage countries is a .succession of .surprises, as I 
found when an hour later I heard shots, and jumping up 
found the grass valley below us on hre. The flames were 
r.ushing up at an alarming rate, and clouds of burning cinders 
hung over the bivouac. It was impos.sible to get away, as all 
round us was grass and dry bushes; so collecting in the centre 
of a field we waited. Fortunately for u.s there was not much 
wind, and except that we felt the heat from the flames as 
they swept round us we were secure. 

Once again I betook myself to my bed of grain, but rest 
was not to be, for the Panchaung Vuamas had determined 
to exterminate the white intruder, and from I,our to hour the 
hum of voices told us that fresh levies were joining them. 
Ihe clanging of war-drums was mingled with the softer 
sounds of bamboo guitars; torches flared on every side of the 
camp, atid moved silently behind rocks and trees; signal fires 
blazed up now and again, far and near, and occa.sionally 
could be heard the shrill calls passing from one band of men 
to another across the valleys. 

It was a night to set one thinking. Fifty rifles make a 
compact little force against ill-armed savages. Fifty Siklis 
would beat a thousand Chins in any circumstances; but there 
were many things besides Sikhs to be considered—.some 
eighty undisciplined carriers depended on us; the grass grows 
thick in those valleys; the paths are narrow; jungle fires 
travel fast; and we had no idea of the numbers of the enemy 
or what it all meant. 

Before dawn we were ready, and as .soon as we could dis¬ 
tinguish the path we started. The torches had gone, the 
drums had ceased to beat. Had the Chins changed their 
mfnds? No; but they had chosen their fighting-ground 
according to their own crude ideas, and those fortunately 
exactly suited us. For they waited till we had" ascended a 
steep hill and reached a small plateau near the ridge, then 
as the rear-guard turned a rocky corner the air was rent with 
hideous yells. Those who have heard a pack of jackals on 
Indian plains can realize exactly what I mean, for it closely 
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resembled it. It was really startling as it first broke out, and 
in a moment the carriers thretv their loads and rushed for the 
advanced guard. In two minutes tfie loads were lying any¬ 
where and anyhow, and it took a quarter of an hour to collect 
them. I then gave orders to bayonet tlie first man who 
threw down his load again, and the, Sikhs meant to obey. , 

Meantime the Chinboks kept following us at a respectful 
distance, and the party retired very quietly, the remainder of 
the column regulating i'ts pace accordingly. It was a curious 
experience, being followed by a horde of yelling savages. 

Now and again a Sikh would fire into the bu.sh, which imme¬ 
diately caused the Chinboks to redouble their shouts. I was 
beginning to think it was a sort of pantomime, when sud¬ 
denly all shouting ceased, and it was evident either that the 
enemy had vanished or that their rude discipline had really 
something in it. We had not long to wait, for after a few 
minutes there was a hissing noise, and they were within 
fifty yards of us! The high grass swayed and arrows began 
to descend, but the crack of rifles was now ince.ssant and the 
carriers were well in hand; rushing on to within forty yards 
of us, the mad fools again raised tfieir unearthly yells and 
then fled. It was astonishing that tliey should not have seen 
the folly of their proceedings, but apparently they hoped that 
the Sikh (whom they did not know) would prove another 
Burmese coolie, and they had seen more than once how fleet 
of foot is the latter. I must own I was thankful my men were 
Sikhs, as with inferior troops want of discipline might have 
led to unhappy results. 

But we were not done with them yet, for after marching 
some distance, and just as we had made up our minds that 
our route was clear, the enemy, who had advanced in perfect 
silence, again came on in a wave, and only ceased when 
steady volleys bowled out many; this time, however, I placed 
a few Sikhs of the rear-guard 'behind a large rock, and the 
rest of the column made a semblance of a rapid retirement. 

The Chins once again advanced, and were met by fire at 
a few yards’ range; it was their final attempt, and defeated, 
but certainly not disgraced, they retired, still keeping up 
their savage shrieks. 1 reached our bivouac during the 
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afternoon,, after .having 'Witnessed a new and strange form of 

A few days later Rainey, with a hundred men, moved up 
to punish the Panchaung Yuainas tor this attack, arni I 
accompanied the column. Incredible as it may seem, tne 
Chins cdiose once more the exact spot where they had made 
their first rusli on my rear-guard to attempt another attack on 
us. This time, ho'wever, it was to be our advanced guard, 
which was commanded by Tighe, a soldier so keen in action 
that even civilized foes would have hesitated had they known 
their adversary. It was soon over ; a rush of Chins direct 
on our front, a volley, and Michael Tighe, fleet of foot as he 
was, could not get within reach of them. On this occasion I 
got close up to and killed the son of the Chief of Panchaung, 
whose silver-handled knife I still possess. A day later I had 
a long shot at a Chin judged to be 800 yards distant, and 
killed him stone dead, shot through the head—awful fluke 1 
It proved to be the Chief of the Panchaung Yuamas, and 
with his death followed the submission of the entire valley. 
Thus, without knowing it, I had killed father and son, and 
done my bit for the expedition. 

Days went by, and the troops toiled incessantly; the 
marches were long, the valleys deep, the hills precipitous, 
the labour fatiguing; but there were no watching and anxious 
eyes to follow our humble doings and bring them to public 
notice, no correspondent of an illustrated paper to send home 
stirring pictures of strife. How old is the story; how many 
men like Rainey have done excellent work, hardly known to 
the public. It is, perhaps, only natural that it should be 
so, and it must be so again; it is one of the reasons of our 
country’s greatness that her sons toil and moil and seek no 
recompense save that which comes from the consciousness of 
duty well done. 

Some days later we were bivouacked on the Maung stream. 
Just after “ Last Post ” the Chins, who had collected in con¬ 
siderable numbers on the hills which surrounded us, began to 
roll down rocks, and the results were electric; in a moment 
we were astir and making for the stream, so as to escape the 
boulders, which came in tens and in single file; the flashes 
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from our rifles, the uproar caused by the bustling in camp, 
and the shouts of the savages above us, all combined to a 
rnerry nightentertainment« It ceased after a quarter of an 
hour, but not before we bad suffered. i6 casualties. During 
the remainder of the night we fired an occasional volley into 
the hills, which kept us free from further molestation« 

I was learning that practical experience in such countries 
is worth a lot of book taaics. It was remarkable how quickly 
these wild people got to trust British officers. Once, soon 
after we entered the hills, an unwilling prisoner was ordered 
to guide the column to a village that was wanted.” Nothing 
would induce him to lead the way, although a shining bayonet 
was close behind him; .he, however, proved most willing 
when a British officer walked in front of him, as he said he 
was then sore no evil spirit would bar his progress. 

After proceeding a short distance, and when within a mile 
of the village, he lay down and said he could go no farther 
unless another British officer walked immediately behind him, 
as he felt sure the sepoy who was following meant to bayonet 
him. .As it was necessary to advance rapidly and silently, 
he was humoured, and thus sandwiched between two white 
men he^valked most jauntily and with perfect confidence. 

By Mafch, i8qo, we had quieted the country; all British 
subject, captives had been released, fines paid and raiding 
ceased, ' {ind the Chins had learned that the only thing that 
mattered was the Great White Queen across the waters. 

The last official duty I was called on to perform before 
leaving thisS wild country was sufliciently amusing to relate 
here. The Government of India has very wisely made it a 
.rule that its officers shall be acquainted with the multifarious 
languages spoken by its subjects, no matter where they were 
to be found. In consequence a test had been prescribed for 
every dialef:t, the passing of which carried with it a monetary 
reward and entitled the owner to have his name recorded 
in the Army List as an interpreter in that particular tongue. 
Now, of course, the language spoken by our friends the 
Chinboks was unknown to any white, man, and hence a 
beginning had to be made. Someone, therefore, must be 
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given the qualirication of an examiner, and as I had been in 
the country as long as anybody else, the "powers that were ’’ 
decided that I would do as wet! as anyone else to start the ball 
rolling. I was, therefore, called on to examine any officers 
desirous of qualifying as interpreters. 

I suppose I was unnecessarily modest, and slated that I 
knew nothing of the language, and hence ray proffered mantle 
passed on to other shoulders, I was, needless to say, not 
recorded as "passed” in the Chinbok dialect, but a wiser 
brother-officer, who had not my modesty nOr any better 
qualifications, hut possessed more common senses, took on the 
job, reaped the reward, and not. only received the monetary 
grant, but found his name in the Army List alongside those 
of the entliusiasts who were spreading British "kultur" 
amongst the savage races of mankind. 

The morning ,1 left the punitive column I received a tele¬ 
gram informing me that Lord Roberts had appointed me to 
the Army Staff. I was not long crossing the sea and arriving 
at Delhi, which was to be my head-quarters. It was iny 
birthplace, and (.-lose by lived an old jat Zemindar (land 
owner), who had saved my life as an infant during the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857. came to see me and pronounced his 
blessings on all I possessed. There was plenty of pigstick¬ 
ing, shooting and fishing all close to cantonments, and each 
in turn I enjoyed in abundance; and I believe 1 am right in 
saying that Lord Roberts did his last day’s pigsticking with 
us on the left bank of the Jumna. 

Since the mutiny of the Sepoy Army the station had 
.<ffirunk to very smaU dimensions. The cantonments beyond 
"The Ridge ” had disappeared, and the garrison, besides the 
R.A. in the Fort and a Company of British Infa.ntry, con¬ 
sisted of only one Native Infantry Battalion and a Troop of 
Cavalry. , The idea of its ever again being the Capital of 
India had not entered anyone’s head,' and hence it was a good 
place to be quartered in. Personally I am gjad I never 
knew it as it must be now; and in all probability, once we 
hand over the reins to our Swarajist friends, this Delhi, like 
so many of its more famous forerunners, will vanish and be 
mfirked only by ruins. These things happen and will con- 
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tinue in the never-changing East, Permanent cities build 
themselves on trade, and trade will never flourisli where 
geographical conditions prevent its expansion, 

“Running amok used to be fairly common in Indian 
regiments, but I only witnessed two cases of this dangerous 
sport; one was of a sepoy in Delhi, who loaded liis riiBe, 
shot the sentiy on guard, and then took up a position on the 
parade ground near barracks. Anyone who showed himself 
for a moment was fired at, and it was difficult to kill the 
scoundrel, as there were men on all sides of him. Eventually, 
after firing off many rounds of ammunition, he shot himself 
dead, and saved us the trouble of arranging for a Court 
Martial. 

It was not until Lord Curzon became Viceroy of India 
that anyone seemed to think it necessary to preserve some 
of the most beautiful buildings in Delhi. As Staff Officer, 
those inside the Fort were in my charge, and more than once 
I could have wept to see the sacrilege that was committed 
with official sanction. One building of unsurpassed beauty 
was actually used as a soldiers* canteen; matchless pieces of 
marble were sometimes broken by tourists or soldiers, and 
everything was neglected. Outside the Fort walls, and within 
cantonment limits, there were several beautiful large and 
small mosques, for which there was not even a guardian, 
and in these I have seen tourists picnicking. 1 never failed 
on such occasions to tell them in very plain English what I 
thought of them, but no money was allowed for repairs, so 
I could not do much. 

The only person who ever did anything in my day was 
Lord Roberts, and he was only able to sanction money for the 
repair and upkeep of Mutiny memorials and graves of those 
who fell during 1857-58. A few more years of neglect and 
the interior of the Fort would have lost much of its inimitable 
charm. 
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xMUNIPORE, INDIA, AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER EXPEDITION 

« (1891-1897) 

I N April, 1891, I received the following telegram: “Pro¬ 
ceed at once to Golaghat for Field Service in Munipore.” 
Short and to the point, and my simply furnished but 
happy home in Delhi had once more to be dismantled at a 
moment’s notice, and I was on my way to help in avenging 
the massacre of our officers in the very country I had left 
only four years previously, to all outward appearances peace¬ 
ful and friendly; but there can never be real peace in lands 
wl;jere the palm trees grow. What had happened? Here 
shortly is the story. , 

The Jubraj, brother of the Raja, and heir to tlie Gadi 
(throne), was a particularly unmanageable person, and the 
Government of India decided to deport him. To effect this, 
Mr* 'Quinton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, Avith a strong 
escort of Gurkhas, proceeded from Kohima, in the Naga 
Hills, and arrived at Munipore on March 22, ,1891. So con¬ 
fident was the Government that it was to be a picnic of the 
usual type, that no mountain guns were sent Avith the escort. 
Now, the Maharaja possessed not only a 4-gun battery of 
7-pounders, which had been presented to him by this self¬ 
same Government, but also a 4 ) 4 -inch mortar and ij other 
guns of sorts. In my opinion the methods to be adopted for 
securing the person of the Jubraj were not fair to him, and 
the Munipore Durbar had reason to resent them strongly* 
Because this man was a useless rogue is no reason why we 
should have resorted to underhand trickery; it never pays. 

The sequel was that the Jubraj, warned probably by native 
subordinates in our camp, refused to attend the Durbar, at 
which he was to have been arrested. His palace was attacked 
and our troops were repulsed. Later the Chief Commissioner 
with Colonel Skene, 6.C. troops, and several other officers 
were enticed into the Raja’s fort and brutally massacred, and 
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their heads stuck on the palace wall. The guns f^resented by 
our Government were turned on us, and the Residency and 
hospital were knocked about. After Colonel Skene had been 
killed, the command of the troops devolved on two perfectly 
useless officers, who mismanaged everything, Chaos soon 
reigned, discipline vanished, and'a body of Indian troops,- 
who, well commanded, would have swept the whole roy^'il 
family and their undisciplined hordes out of existence, were 
driven from the valley. 

It is a sorry story : fortunately rare. I know of at least 
one British officer who did his duty nobly; I will not mention 
his name, for he is as modest as he is brave; but one man 
could not turn the tide that day. The Munipore Durbar had 
triumphed; the Union Jack had been replaced by the standard 
of Sur Chandra vSingh, but retribution swift and sure was 
to follow. With the retreating troops was a lady, Mrs. Grim- 
wood, wife of the Political Agent, who was one of the 
murdered officers. Like -women of the British race, she bore 
the terrible trials nobly, and received the Royal Red Cross 
from the hands of Queen Victoria. 

In contrast to this inglorious tale stands that of a soldier 
who proved how exactly the opposite happens when the com¬ 
mand is in the hands of a resolute Englishman* Those who 
only read official dispatches can have little idea of the difficult 
position in which Lieutenant Grant was placed. He knew 
nothing of the Munipuris; all he had heard was the report 
that several British officers were prisoners in the hands of 
the Durbar and confiined in a strong fort, and that our troops 
had been defeated and had retired from the valley; but it was 
enough for him. On March 28, with only eighty men, many 
of them recruits, and a most inadequate reserve of ammuni¬ 
tion, he left Tummoo, on the Munipore-Burma frontiers, 
where he happened to be quartered, pushed his way over the 
mountains in the face of much opposition, and arrived at 
Thobal, near Munipore, on March 31* 

There he remained fighting against immense odds till 
April 9, when he received peremptory orders to retire on 
Tummoo, preparatory to the fin:d advance of the Burma 
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column of the punitive expeditions, then in course of forma¬ 
tion, for a simultaneous advanc« on Munipore. 

The story of the defence of Thobal, as modestly related 
by Lieutenant Grant in his dispatch, is one that "will live in 
English history; for it is the unvarnished, straightforward 
parration of a gallant deed of arms performed by a brave 
officer and his equally brave Indian soldiers. Eighty men 
against an entire state—-what splendid odds! And the cir¬ 
cumstances in which it was performed double its interest. He 
knew more or less what had taken place at Imphal; he saw no 
hope of immediate succour from any quarter; but duty was 
his watchword, and he made his own name and that of 
Thobal famous. Wounded during the defence of his post, 
he again came up with the British column in the final 
advance, and was again twice wounded. Lord Roberts said, 
in his covering dispatch to the Government of India on Lieu¬ 
tenant Grant’s report, that in his opinion it “may be published 
as an example of what is possible for one British, officer with 
a handful of devoted native soldiers to accomplish by prompt 
initiative, resolute courage and soldierlike skill.” 

Grant was awarded the Victoria Cross, and every one of 
his men received the Indian Order of Merit. 

But to return to the punitive columns. I was attached to 
Major-General Sir Henry Collett’s force from Assam, whilst 
two others advanced from Burma and Cachar. Two columns 
too many for a small affair, but Government having muddled 
one show were, I suppose, determined to take no risks. 
Eleven miles fro.ni Munipore, from a small hill, I watched the 
flames devouring the palace and parts of the capital town. 
The Imphal I had known so well was being blotted out 
by the Munipuris themselves, who knew that the quality of 
mercy was to be very strained on this occasion. Next day 
all three columns reached the town, and we saw sights that 
gave us an idea of what white men may occasionally expect 
from Easterns who have been released from the bonds of 
British supervision. About 200 of the enemy had been killed 
by the Tummoo column, amongst them one of the Princes, 
and our troops, besides other casualties, lost four officers 
severely wounded. The old cemetery had been dug up by 
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our vindictive foes, and we buried the btxlies of our murdered 
comrades in a new site. 

Whilst wandering round I found one room in the out- 
lying palace buildings full of new cameras, but was just too 
late to save these, as a British soldier had kicked most of them 
to bits. I also picked up a silver trumpet, which had been 
used for sounding royal salutes, and a beautifully carved 
ivory stick* One of my old Muriipore acquaintances, who 
believed that he and all others were going to be hanged, 
brought me a large gold medal which had been presented to 
Bulram General by our Government, but I foolishly declined 
to receive it, and afterwards found it had been appropriated 
by a sepoy, wiser than myself* 

The Raja and all his family had fled into the mountains, 
but were pursued by our Gurkhas, captured and brought in. 
The Jubraj and old Tongal General were hanged on their own 
polo ground, and the remainder were deported. Thus ended 
another short chapter in the history of British India; but the 
motto for all Governments is Hamesha taiyar raho/' 
which might be roughly interpreted “ Be prepared for the 
next/' 

An exciting duty devolved on me after we entered Muni- 
pore. The Durbar owned many elephants, and when it 
became evident that our troops were coming and nothing 
could stop them, these were let loose in the swamps of the 
valley, and given a send-off in the shape of deep spear wounds 
in the buttocks. Many of the animals were only ihalf-tamed 
and soon became wild, and collecting them was no easy task. 
With our old tuskers and the use of chains we eventually 
secured them all, but not before some of my transport 
mahouts had had narrow sliaves. Personally, I took care to 
ride a staunch old female and only watched the fun, with a 
loaded heavy rifle handy. 

In 1892 I got leave home, and whilst in Switzerland was 
witness of the disaster which overtook the village of St. 
Gervais, near Chamonix. A lake which had formed in the 
mountains burst its temporary dam, and the wild rush of 
waters swept the entire valley, carrying away houses and 





everything else in its hehdlong course, It was a terrifying 
spectacle. 

At Chamonix I bad travelling with me two young nieces 
on a holiday in Switzerland. One evening, alter a hard day’s 
mountain climbing, at dinner in the hotel, I saw they were 
(,Jred, and thinking they might like a glass of wine I said, 
“ Will you have .something to drink ? ” Opposite to me sat a 
particularly hard-looking old English lady, who addressed 
me thus: “I think it very wrong of you, sir, to ask two young 
girl's like that to drink anything with alcohol in it.” Before 
I could reply a smart American girl (bless her !) looked at the 
protector of the young and called out, “Waiter, bring me a 
glass of neat brandy.” The old lady walked out of the room 
in high dudgeon. 

On my return to India I was again posted to Delhi, and 
.in the next summer spent a month’s leave shooting in the 
Central Provinces with my brother, who was Chaplain of 
Kamptee, a great linguist and well-known sportsman. We 
had one exciting day’s tiger shooting, when, coming suddenly 
on a tigress, we both fired at her; she appeared to hesitate 
in her movements, but as we were reloading she was almost 
on top of us. I had not time to fire again before she leaped 
down into a nullah bed, and my brother turned to give her 
a second barrel. Whatever my own intention may have 
been I cannot say, but as I closed the breech of my rifle 
I found myself face to face with a second tiger, who rushed 
out of high grass on my left. One bullet ended his career. 
We next proceeded together shoulder to shoulder after our 
first tiger, which we found dead 50 yards away. Those were 
topping days! 

I recall a story my brother told me of a visit he paid in 
his capacity as Chaplain to the military prisoners’ cells in 
Kamptee. The Provost-Sergeant in charge was known to be 
a strict disciplinarian, and in conversation my brother said 
he hoped the prisoners were always given an opportunity 
of attending Divine Service. The Provost, who evidently 
looked on this parade as a severe form of punishment, 
promptly replied, “ Oh yes, sir, I never let ’em off that.” 
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On another occasion of a funeral, whilst the cortege was po- 
ceeding to the cemetery a man put his hand on the Chaplain’s 
shoulder and said, “ Beg pardon, sir, one of the corpse’s 
relatives would like to speak to you.” 

Before leaving Delhi I began and finished a racecourse 
beyond The Ridge, of Mutiny fame, and was appointed the 
first Honorary Secretary, At the King’s Durbar of 1912 I 
found my racecourse had disappeared, and one of tfie great 
Imperial camps had taken its place. All things sooner or 
later pass away in that historic spot. 

As Staff Officer at Dellii I had also to carry out the duties 
of Cantonment Magistrate. It was a nice “cushy ’’ job, this 
administering of justice tempered with common sense, and I 
found the most practical method of getting things done was 
to lay down my own laws. It was appreciated by those who 
happened to fall foul of them, because decisions were given 
on the spot, and litigants never employed lawyers to fight 
their battles, as they knew I strongly disapproved of their 
presence, and hence they believed they had a better chance 
without them. No one ever appealed against my judgments, 
and judge and prisoner generally parted friends. Only once 
was I called on by the civil power to furnish my “file of 
cases,” but as up to that date I had, in fact, not kept any file, 
the only possible reply appeared to be, “ I have the honour to 
fail to comprehend what you mean.” 

I had on another occasion to use considerable acumen in 
my judicial capacity. In cantonment limits resided a fruit- 
seller, who was a truculent fellow and frequently went out 
of his way to show a spirit of independence and contempt 
for authority. When I passed him he would fold his arms 
and stare at me. I waited my opportunity and studied the 
Code. One day he was leaning against a lamp-post, and as 
I passed put one arm round the post and grinned. I had 
him at last! Extract from Cantonment Code: “Whosoever 
shall interfere with any lamp-post, sign, etc. etc.” Next day 
friend Fruit-wala stood before me. ( 3 f course, he denied 
the charge, but the Cantonment Munshi (sort of friendly 
assistant magistrate) had heard my version, and was prepared 
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to show the man the bent lamp-post;. Sentence— “ Pay for 
damage.” There was no damage, and hence nothing to pay, 
but the law had been vindicated. The best part of the whole 
thing was that I went to look at the lamp-post, and sure 
enough it was tilted to one side. Thus can evidence be 
procured East of Suez 1 

My next visit to Europe took rne to Acqui, in Piedmont, 
Italy. If anyone suffers from rheumatism or its kindred 
disorders, and it is humanly possible to get rid of them, 
then the black mud baths of Acqui should do it. I went 
there crippled with sciatica in my old wounded leg; in twelve 
days I left as fit as I had ever been, and have never had a 
recurrence. Several brother officers who followed my advice 
have derived equal tenefit, and I put this into print in the 
hope I may possibly help some others. 

Not far from Acqui is the battlefield of Marengo, and 
thither I often went. Anything connected with Napoleon is 
fascinating. He was like no one else before him, and I 
doubt if anyone like him will rise again for generations— 
if ever., 

At last, after sixteen years’ soldiering and six turns of 
Field Service, 1 became a Major in the ordinary course. 
Not very rapid promotion 1 But I had to fight my own battle, 
and could not expect much else. I joined my Regiment at 
Poona, and had only been with it a week when General Sir 
Charles Nairne, commanding the Bombay Army, sent for me 
and asked if 1 would like to go to Deesa as A.A.G., From 
that day on he was always a right good friend to me, and 
this was made doubly valuable by his telling me that he had 
watched my career and considered I deserved recognition. 

Deesa is in Rajputana, and was a small circular canton¬ 
ment in a howling desert-—you cannot describe it otherwise; 
but the shooting all round was good, and leave easy to obtain. 
Within four months I was again moved, this time to MhoAv, 
in Central India, and had ample opportunities for Staff work. 
The garrison consisted of “I” Battery R.ILA., and its 
commander was Colonel (now General, G.C.B.) Josceline 
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Wodehouse, of Egyptian fame; a worthy successor to 
Norman Ramsay, who at Puentes de Onoro “burst forth 
sword in hand at the head of his battery, his horses breathing 
fire.” The 7th Hussars and Durham Light Infantry also 
formed part of the garrison, and w'e thus had the two best 
polo-playing regiments in India. With the N.C.O.s and 
men of “I ” Battery I made great friends; I formed special 
reconnaissance classes, which took us all over the country, 
long distances from Mhow. I was the only outsider invited 
to their annual “Puentes d’Onor” dinner, and was proud 
to be made a life honorary member of their Sergeants’ Mess. 

I'wo years later, when serving in the North-West Frontier 
Campaign of 1897, on the Afghan borders of Waziristan, 
I entered a house in an abandoned village, and the sole piece 
of furniture was a picture, out of an illustrated English paper, 
representing “The Charge of ‘ I ’ Battery, R.H.A., at 
Puentes de Onoro.” I took it off the mud wali and sent it as 
a souvenir to the N.C.O.s’ Mess, telling them that the name 
and fame of their Battery had reached to the farthest ends 
of the Empire. I wonder if they have it still ? 

India can always hold its own in the matter of red tape, 
but I came across an astonishing case of longevity in this 
line whilst I was on the Staff at Mhow. With the post 
arrived one morning an official document so amusing that I 
copied it word for word, as a sample of how far a joke can be 
carried. A contractor in England had sent out a few samples 
of soldiers’ shirts, in the hope that if they proved satisfactory 
he might secure a large order. How many shirts he had sent 
f cannot say, but presume from what followed that there must 
have been only two or three at most. 

Be that as it may, one of these samples was sent off from 
the fountain-head of military tailoring, together with a cir¬ 
cular memorandum; it was not addressed to any particular 
unit, Brigade or Division, but beginning with Bengal, it 
included all British Corps, with a column to show date of 
receipt, date of forwarding on, and a special column for 
remarks, in which each was to enter how many shirts were 
required for the Corps. 
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This journey in ordinary course avou Id take a very long 
time, but this was, comparatively speaking, only the early 
stage of the peregrinations of that letter and garment; for 
after traversing Bengal they had to pass on to the sister 
Presidencies, and wind up their long journey somewhere over 
the deserts of Scinde, or wherever else Her Majesty’s soldiers 
irfight be quartered in India. 

Possibly the clerk who composed this extraordinary docu¬ 
ment had only a year or two to serve for ptmsion, and thus 
felt himself secure from ever having to attend to it again; 
or maybe it was a collector of autographs, who thought 
it an excellent manner of obtaining signatures of the entire 
Army of India at one swoop. In any case, the entertaining 
official packet, appropriately tied with red tape, was cast 
on the waters of the postal sea and started on its long 
journey. 

^ What the first or second recipients may have thought of 

it was not recorded in the column of remarks; but, as any 
ordinary person might have divined, the circular soon got 
parted from the shirt, and arrived at its next destination 
without it. The tliird receiver evidently foresaw the possi¬ 
bilities of a huge joke, for he noted lie had received the 
circular, but asked, “ Where is the shirt ? ” It would possibly 
have been considered impertinent for him to ask the question 
of Army Head-quarters, so he passed it on in due course.. 
One of the next Commanding Officers noted, “No shirt 
received and none required.” And after this the jest was 
carried on in earnest. One irate officer had written, “No 
shirt either required or received”; another, “Where, oh 
where, is the shirt? ” and yet another, “Shirts required, but 
not received”; and so on. There were some uncompli¬ 
mentary remarks in pencil, and even an attempt at a sketch; 
but still the solitary circular kept on its course, posted from 
one Command to another, and when it reached us it still had 
months to run. 1 asked my General if I might send it to 
the United Service Institution to be placed in the bow-and- 
arrow section, but, like those before me, I signed and passed 
it on to afford half an hour’s amusement in many an otherv/ise 
dull office. 
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Visiting ouKstations was always one of the pleasant duties 
of a Staff Officer in India. Amongst other places I had to 
report on the fortre,ss of Asirghur, situated on the Satpura 
range of mountains. This ancient fortress stands on an 
isolated hill .some 900 feet above the surrounding country. 
Tourists pass northwards by rail, and some of them 
notice the bold outlines of its embattled walls as they stand 
out clearly against the blue sky, but few ever visit it; and 
yet Asirghur is a place well worth seeing. The chief 
approach on the south-west is by a steep ascent of stone 
steps through five gateways of fine masonry. 

Legend says that Asirghur was fortified about 1370 by a 
herdsman .named Asa Ahir, to whose ancestors it had be¬ 
longed for seven centuries. The Emperor added it to his 
vast possessions, and in turn it was swallowed up with other 
strong places by the Mahrattas. After the Battle of Assaye, 
Asirghur was captured by a portion of Genera! Wellesley 
army from Daulat Rao Scindiah, Restored to Scindiah it 
was again finally besieged by us in 1819, and was surrendered 
after an investment of twenty days. 

To enjoy the scenery thoroughly one must needs be 
alone; and often I have mounted the walls in some secluded 
spot and looked over the great plains below, dotted with low 
hills, and here and there oases in the valleys. 

At such times one feels that we live in a prosaic age, when 
in place of thousands of Mahratta horsemen sweeping over 
the plains, one can watch, in their stead, the white peaceful 
coils of smoke from distant passing trains as they bear their 
busy thousands north and south; none concerned with glori- 
ous bygone history, all intent on present-day business alone. 
It is, like many others in India, a sad spot, a relic of a once 
great people; and I never passed through its gates without 
feeling that our race, although it has reason to be proud of its 
possessions and the deeds by which they were won, has, 
nevertheless, sometimes totally neglected many inimitable 
structures of a more refined architectural age. 

At Mhow I committed the crime of shooting a wild boar, 
but as I came on him facing me on a very narrow ledge over¬ 
looking a deep ravine, it was a case of one of us going to 


India 

eternity, and I preferred giving the old grey the opportunity 
of preceding rhe. During three days’ leave on the banks of 
the River Taptee I bagged a 42j4~i.nch sambhur head, and 
next evening sat up in a tree over a buffalo that had been 
killed by a tiger. A violent storm accompanied by lightning 
apd rain made this a trying ordeal, but I got through it, and 
was rewarded for my persistence just before dawn, when a 
tiger appear^ under my tree, followed by a second and yet a 
third; the only time I ever had such luck. I killed one, but 
missed another, and nearly peri.shed of cramp. 

From Mhow I was transferred back to Kamptee, in the 
Central Provinces, and had the satisfaction of arranging 
some winter manoeuvres, which were rare in those days. My 
Brigadiers were first Sir John Gatacre and after him .Sir 
Richard Westraacott; both Generals of the type that believed 
in “live and let live,’’ and all Corps in the Command vied 
with one another on duty and in the fields of sport. 

In 1896 I found myself once more back as A.A.G. at 
Deesa, and as nearly five years had elapsed since my last 
campaign, was beginning to look round for something 
more lively to do than spending many hours daily in an 
office chair. My chief recollection of this second tour is 
the hideous task that fell to me, of having to superintend the 
execution of a British soldier on parade in presence of the 
garrison. Such scenes are fortunately things of the past. 
Discipline can be exercised without too much public display 
being attached to it. 1 

During my wanderings in those old-world cantonments 
I used to come across some quaint relics (human and other) 
of an India fast fading away. A certain gallant officer of 
East India Company’s days would turn in his grave could 
he see engraved on his tombstone, “Erected by his three 
affectionate wives.” 

The old Indian Colonel of story, too, had almost dis¬ 
appeared, but I knew one in the Commissariat Department 
who boasted that no inferior rations had ever been issued to 
troops in his Command. Early one hot summer morning, 
as Staff Officer, I had to interview him about some duty. He 
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was still in bed when I entered his rtxnn; the mosquito cur¬ 
tain was down, and up against it was a table covered with 
large joints of beef and mutton, and at the door stood the 
contractor, waiting examination of his wares. The only 
remark the Colonel made was, '‘1 never get up early; this is 
the only cOol time of the day.” He was a man with a strong 
digestion. 

. June iS, 1897, was stiflingly hot, but it was a balmy^day 
for me; for I received orders to proceed once more on .Field 
Service to the North-West Frontiers. My lucky star was t 
again in the ascendant, and from that date, on and off for over 
four years, I remained on active service, beginning on the 
Indian frontiers and ending in the hinterlands of the Gold 
Coast in West Africa. 

India appeared to be in a state of profound peace. Sir 
George White was Commander-in-Chief, but I did not know 
him, and I was serving in a very out-of-the-way Command; 
there was not a Staff Officer who would not have given his 
all to be sent, and therefore I had good reason to rejoice. 
On June 27 I reached Bunnoo, the base of operations, on the 
Waziristan borders, and took up my duties as A.A.G. Tochi 
Field Force. 

I will tell shortly why one of the best-manned and 
equipped Divisions that ever took the field was a.ssembling 
far from any railway and during the fiery heat of an Indian 
June. The Political Officer in the Tochi Valley had certain 
unpleasant duties to settle with the tribesmen regarding fines, 
etc. On June 10, 1897, he left Dutta Khel for the Maizar 
villages, which are practically on the Afghan border and 
75 miles from Bunnoo. He was accompanied by an escort 
of all arms under command of Colonel Bunny, witli five other 
British officers. Preliminaries having been completed, the 
Mohammedan troops were invited to partake of a meal pro¬ 
vided for them by the Maliks (head-men), whilst the British 
officers and Sikhs settled down under the shade of the fine 
trees near the village of Dreplari. It was the old story, so 
oft repeated on all our Indian frontiers, black treachery wait¬ 
ing its opportunity; and it had come. 
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Without any -warning, fire was opened from the village 
and from many vantage spots outside it. Every British 
olficer was killed or severely wounded, and the Indian 
soldiers, greatly outnumbered, but with excellent discipline, 
carried on the fight at close quarters. Ammunition ran short, 
t,he few shells carried for the mountain-guns were expended, 
the gun mules stampeded, and nothing remained to be done 
except a retirement, a diflicult operation in face of victorious 
tribesmen. vSlowly the shattered column fought its way back 
towards Dutta Khel, carrying the wounded officers, lasing 
heavily at each stand, but taking severe toll of the enemy. 
Reinforcements reached them towards dusk, and the rem¬ 
nants of the small force regained the post they had left in 
the morning with no thought of what was to come. Some 
friendly tribesmen brought in a few of the dead bodies of our 
soldiers, which, in the words of the ofticial dispatch, “were 
horribly mutilated irrespective of religion.“ 

It was to punish this foul crime committed by the Darwesh 
Khel Waziris that a picked Division was mobilized. Major- 
General Corrie-Bird was in supreme command, and his 
Brigade commanders were Brigadier-General C. C. Egerton 
(afterwards Field-Marshal) and Penn Symons (later killed in 
South Africa). The concentration of the troops, usually the 
simplest part of frontier expeditions, proved in this case the 
only difficult operation we had to carry out. The montli was 
June, the distance from Kushalgarh, on the Indus, to 
Biinnoo, our Base, was iio miles along our frontier, through 
a howling wilderness of treeless rocks and sand, and to crown 
all, the heat was almost beyond endurance. The two British 
Battalions consisted of the 2nd Argyll and Sutherland High¬ 
landers and the 3rd Rifle Brigade, and during peace or war I 
doubt if ever two Corps were given a harder task. It was, 
of course, carried out, but the results were such as I will not 
attempt to describe. Their endurance was strained almost to 
breaking-point, and the heavy toll paid before these two 
splendid Battalions returned to India was a testimony of what 
British soldiers can endure, even when there is no honour 
and glory to be had. 

The Indian troops also suffered, but, being better inured 
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to the climate, were more fortunate than tlieir British com¬ 
rades* An advance of 64 miles brought us to Dutta Khel, 
where, to our surprise, we were halted for a week, during 
which time the wily Waziri cleared out all his possessions, 
flocks and herds, and took up a safe and commanding position 
beyond Maizar, from which, when we finally advanced, he 
leisurely looked on whilst we destroyed his grain and blew 
up some of his towers. What the orders from Government 
were I never learned, but I did learn one very useful lesson for 
future guidance, which I acted on when later my own turn 
came to command punitive expeditions, and that was, to quote 
Kipling : “’E don’t obey no orders unless they is hs own.” 

Whilst we were wasting our time the frontier tribes to the 
north started a game of their own, which soon spread from the 
Malakand Pass to the Tochi and developed into the campaign 
in Tirah, the biggest business we ever had on the Indian 
frontiers. I saw it was going to be a fight to the finish, and 
at once set about trying to get a transfer to more exciting 
scenes, on the principle that God helps those who help them¬ 
selves. My good angel was at hand, but instead of sending 
me only a few miles farther north, for which I was striving, 
a telegram arrived from Simla. The first words I read were 
“War Office,” and I almost dropped the paper. The great 
British War Office wiring to me! Impossible! I a mere 
cipher, who had lived and toiled in the far-off mountains of 
Afghanistan or the jungles and swamps of the Eastern 
frontiers and Burma; what connexion could possibly exist 
between the patricians of Whitehall and jUvSt an ordinary 
bush soldier? 

When I had recovered my equilibrium, I read the tele¬ 
gram; it was from the War Office right enough, but only- 
transmitting a message from the Colonial Office in London, 
offering me the appointment of second-in-command of the 
West African Frontier Force about to be raised on the Niger. 

I had always been a reader of Longfellow, and was soon 
proclaiming my good fortune by quoting : 

And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Nigeria bank, 

His bridle reins were golden chains. 
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The “romance of soldiering” was being rapidly un¬ 
folded; the castles in the air had taken definite shape. I could 
not rest until I was on the billowy deep, speeding westwards 
to my new lands, the waters of which flowed not into the 
Indian Ocean, but the broad Atlantic. 

, I had felt certain that rny good friend Lugard must have 
been the means of getting me the offer; but as, when I had 
last heard from him, he was wandering about the Kalahan 
Desert of .South Africa, I could only suppose he was going 
to the Niger. It turned out just as I had expected, and thus 
the future Governor-General of Nigeria and his friend of 
Kabul and Morar days renewed their long-standing acquaint¬ 
ance and worked together for over three years. 
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THE NIGERIAN EXPEDITION (1898) 

HE short time passed in London, settling the innumer¬ 



able details connected with the raising, equipping and 


training ol the West African Frontier Force (com¬ 
monly known as “the Waffs ”), gave me a great insight into 
the methods of the Colonial Office. I at once found that with 
Colonel Lugard as a Chief and the entire elimination of need¬ 
less red tafte in that great department of the State, and above 
all with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain as our supreme head, work 
was rapid, smooth and a genuine pleasure. Things that 
would have taken months in India, circumscribed by regula¬ 
tions and trammelled by Babuclom, were finished and done 
with in a few hours. 

The officials of the Colonial Office with whom we came 
most in contact were all remarkable men; they never made 
difficulties—indeed, never allowed anything to interfere with 
the business in hand. Chief amongst them were Lord Sel- 
borne, Mr. Reginald Antrobus (now K.C.M.G.), Frederick 
Butler (now K.C.M.G. in the Foreign Office), and Leslie, of 
the Crown Agent’s Office. Fortunate was the State Depart¬ 
ment that could count such men in its ranks, 

Lugard has always been an untiring worker, too much so 
for some; and before we sailed for the Niger every detail, from 
the provision of river steamers and field-guns to a bootlace, 
had been arranged in an almost uncanny manner. A story 
was current at the time that on one occasion Lord Selborne, 
who was then Under-Secretary of State, wishing to sec for 
himself if the many indents for equipment were being care¬ 
fully prepared, opened a bundle of these, and taking out one 
found it was for bootlaces. He read down and found one 
detail, “Laces—boot—9,984)^ pairs.’’ The “half pair” was 
too much for him, and the indents were not gone into any 
further. 
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We left England on March 4, 1898, in a small obsolete 
steamer. Most of the ship’s officers were called “Roberts”; 
the bathroom could not be used for its intended purpose, as 
it had to serve as a wash-tub for the crockery and cutlery, so 
we used an old tin uniform-case instead; and the lifeboats 
'Were not available in case of need, as they were crammed full 
of ammunition and explosives for cjur force. But all went 
merry as a marriage bell till we reached Axim, on the Gold 
Coast. 

There our joy might have been turned into sadness, as 
whilst we were anchored in tlie roads a furious tornado (the 
first I ever saw) burst on us, and our ship, dragging her 
anchor, bumped on a rock or other obstruction. It ajl turned 
out right in the end, and nobody appeared to think much 
about it. Those were happy-go-lucky day.s and we were all 
young. 

We called at Cape Coast Castle, and little I dreamed then 
that two years later I should be landing there in command of 
the expedition to Ivumassi. At Kotenou, the I'rench port 
for Dahomey, I went ashore, and on my wishing to return 
to my ship was told I must pay 15 francs landing fee. This 
I point-blank refused to do, and after a long argument in a 
sort of French the matter was arranged by my offering 
10 lb. of ice, which I sent back by a man who accompanied 
me on board. Funny things happen in the Colonies. 

At Lagos we bade au revoir to our good Skipfwjr, who had 
afforded us much amusement with his tales of African coast¬ 
ing voyages. One day we were talking of India and the 
Great Mogul, when he intervened and said, “Oh, I know all 
about him; he is the damned fellow whose picture is on the 
pickle bottles.” Thus a great Empire was disposed of in a 
few word.s, 

Lugard and I were invited to Government House at 
Lagos, but we found the Governor himself was away in the 
hinterlands, and there were no servants and no food; so we 
managed as be.st we could. Here we changed into a horrible 
little steamer; her screw was almost entirely out of water, 
and what was dignified by the name of cabin was nothing but 
a cell almost touching tlie selfsame screw. It was just a 
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nightmare, but even that had its humorous side, for an 
African boy who Avas proceediiig to join one of our officers 
as a servant in Nigeria, finding the motion of the vessel too 
much for him, ancl having seen my blankets spread out on 
my bunk, thought it a good place to rest in, and proceeded to 
roll himself up in them and fell asleep. He went by the 
euphonious name of “Sea Bree^x* ” (his brother bore the name 
of “Mother’s Darling”), and on my finding him deep in 
slumber, was roused and given a lesson he profited by ever 
after. 

We transferred to a small launch at Barutu, at the mouth 
of the Niger, and steamed up the .mighty river. There were 
three of us white men, several black servants.besides the 
crew, and enough kit, stores and office records to swamp the 
little boat. We spent the time, day after day, in brushing off 
mosquitoes, making elaborate calculations regarding the new 
force, and trying to imagine we were having quite a good 
time; but in truth we got through a lot of Avork before we 
reached our destination. 



I must tell a story of Lugard; it occurred the day before 
we disembarked. We had checked a lot of elaborate returns 
and reports for the Colonial Office, the result of a month’s 
work, and I made a fair copy. This accomplished, and 
everything looking very neat and accurate, I destroyed the 
rough calculations and placed the completed copy on the 
camp table; but Nature had a particularly nasty habit on 
the Niger of annoying the white man, and a gust of wind blew 
the precious documents overboard. All attempts to recover 
them failed, and we both felt vx^y glum. Lugard, who is as 
a rule a very reticent person, was the first to break the silence 
by saying, **By God, we earn our pay 1 “ 

The journey up the Niger recalled the days when I used 
to steam up the Brahmapootra, in Assam; but here man had 
not touched the works of Nature. There were no rules and 
regulations about anything, there were no Babus, and I pic¬ 
tured myself as a pioneer in a small way. Lugard was an 
old hand; the Niger was to him a well-known friend re¬ 
visited; he had sailed on Nyassa, and left Uganda behind 
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him. But I was only a beginner in Africa, and felt like a 
child with a new toy as we steamed up the Niger to an 
unknown land. 

Put yourself in my place, and contemplate the scene as 
the sun is setting. The water.s, though thick and muddy, 
are churning all found the launch in mighty eddies, swallow¬ 
ing up any logs, grasses or other things floating on the sur¬ 
face; the grunt of a hippo in his favourite pool calls up your 
sporting instincts; you look in the direction of the sound; 
all is still except a small whirlpool, which betrays where the 
monster has submerged himself; a sharp rasping sound 
makes you look overhead, and a flight of grey parrots whistles 
over the boat at lightning speed; there are hundreds, and yet 
each would be worth a lot of money in England—it is like a 
shower of loose silver flying through space. One feels happy 
that they are free, and they give you an extra relish for the 
priceless gift of freedom. 

You turn a bend and run close past a village. It is full 
of naked men, women and children, who stand and gaze at 
the mysterious white men going against the stream. And 
now darkness is fast approaching; the launch come.s to 
anchor, the throb of the engines ceases, you are floating in 
silence on the waters of the great Quarra, the “black river.” 
Overhead shine the stars; on either side loom giant trees, 
embedded in massive creepers and ferns, and you feel you 
are in touch with Nature. Hark I in the distance you hear 
a sound, which appears as if struggling to break a way 
through the impenetrable forest; it increases, then dies down, 
and again rises in moans, and finally bursts forth in its fury. 
The topmost branches near you sway violently; birds start 
from their nesting-places; the waters jsatter against the sides 
of the launch, and she swings round against the natural 
current. You are about to experience a Niger tornado. 

It is not long coming. The awnings flap violently over 
the side; the swish of the water warns you to hold fast and 
look to your anchor-chain; the rush of tropical rain is like a 
bursting dam, and lights of all kinds are instantly extin¬ 
guished. But you need no artificial light here; the works 
of God are mightier than all our feeble efforts. The blinding 
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lightning is in perfect harmony with the crashing thunder, 
and you feel how utterly small and insignitieant you are, as 
rocking in the midst of all this tempest you can hardly 
realii’.e that it is of almost daily occurrence at certain seasons 
of the year. But it is all past now; the hlack Skippei is 
relighting the tallow dips, the launch is riding at anchor as 
if unconscious of ail the turmoil, and you are once again back 
in the dull reality of existence. 

We grounded on a few sandbanks, ran into a paddle- 
steamer, and performed a few other feats; but eventually 
arrived at Abutchi, one of the Niger Company’s stations. 
Idere wc found H.lVf. gunboats llB'Ton and Juchd-uWf Com¬ 
manders Melville and Bellairs, which formed part of the 
forces for duty in Nigeria. 

The first news we had on arrival at Lokoja, then head¬ 
quarters, was that a party of traders (in reality raiders), 
headed by some Germans, were endeavouring to spread their 
kiiltur in territory belonging to the Royal Niger Company, 
d'roops were soon on their tracks, and they cleared out; but 
the Hun in West Africa was already brewing the trouble 
which twenty years later was to see him ejected from the 
Dark Continent. 

It is interesting to recall the names of some of the officers 
who served with me in Northern Nigeria; they have since 
those days seen and done much and risen to high rank. 
Major Pilcher, Northumberland Fusiliers, is now a Major- 
General. Captain Wilkinson, of the same Regiment, is 
now Major-General and K.C.M.G,; Captain Morland now 
General and K.C.B,, etc. Fitzgerald, Durham L.I., rose to 
Brigadier-General. Captain Melliss, Indian Army, is now 
M.ajor-General, V.C., K.C.B. There is also one who, had 
he lived, would assuredly have come to the very top—Cap¬ 
tain Dick Somerset, Grenadier Guards, brother of the late 
Lord Raglan. A .sterling soldier, loved by all ranks white 
and black, and known to the Africans as “Oli shango” 
“The Voice of Thunder.” He died of disease contracted on 
the Niger—a very perfect gentleman. 

After the Great War the small events which took place 
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"thirty years ago are mostly forgotten; but the story of our 
country’s colonial acquisitions must always be of interest to 
those who look on the Empire as the most colossal success 
ever achieved by man. Just as the old East India Company 
founded the India of to-day, so the Royal Niger Company 
^reated what we now call Nigeria. In order to elucid.ite 
what follows in this narrative I will briefly state the position 
of affairs as they stood in 1897. 

Between 18S4 and that year the hitherto almost unknown 
territories of the “Hinterlands of the Niger” had been 
gradually opening out. In addition to the efforts of our 
countrymen and the Company, the French had made great 
strides; one expedition had followed another, with the same 
object, viz. to obtain a footing in the Niger territories and 
give the appearance of legitimate permanence. Colonel 
Monteil penetrated to the shc>res of Lake Chad, in the heart 
of Central North Africa; Lieutenant Mizon, undeterred by 
one futile attempt, made a second to reach the great lake in 
1892, but failure was again his lot, and he was recalled by 
his Government, on the representation of the Niger Company 
that he was in reality carrying on his operations in their own 
undisputed territory. 

These expeditions were followed by others, but it was not 
until 1894 that the French showed their hand plainly, and it 
then became evident that their efforts were directed primarily 
to the occupation of Borgu, on the right bank of the Niger, 
and immediately north of the limits of our hinterlands in the 
Colony of Lagos. But although this tract was specially 
selected, it only formed part of a vast scheme to connect the 
whole of tlieir West African colonies from Senegal to 
Dahomey, and by gaining a footing on the lower Niger to 
have means of semi-inland communications with their pos¬ 
sessions on the Congo. Captain Decoeur was the officer 
selected by the French Government to carry out the task of 
absorbing Borgu, and in July, 1894, he left France for 
Dahomey. He, in fact, started with the avowed object of 
entering and annexing a country which by priority of right 
was under the overlordship of the Royal Niger Company. 
This Company had in 1890 concluded a treaty with the Borgu 
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King; when, therefore, Sir George Goldie learnt that an ex¬ 
pedition was starting for Borgu he at once arranged to play 
a trump card, and to carry out his scheme his choice fell on 
Captain Frederick Lugard, who was already known to fame 
for his Empire w’ork in East Africa. 

Quickly and firmly Lugard carried out his mission, 
Hurrying to West Africa, he was in Borgu before his 
French rival knew of his presence. Crossing routes hitherto 
unknown to Europeans, brushing aside the enemies who 
swarmed in his path and' attempted to stop his progress, 
he arrived at Nikki, the capital of the country, and inter¬ 
viewed the King. 

This chieftain had not known white men, and this par¬ 
ticular white man had a great advantage over him; for he 
had interviewed many African chiefs in other lands, apd was 
at home in his r&le of treaty-maker. F'ive days before 
Decoeur arrived with the Tricoiour at Nikki, Lugard had left 
that town with his treaty in his pocket. A poisoned arrow 
in the skull, which was extracted by one of his soldiers 
placing his heavy hoof on the head and tugging the iron out 
with his hand, was all he had to show for the exploit, but 
Borgu became British soil. 

The Frenchman contended that Lugard had made his 
treaty not with the real King but with an inferior chief; 
nevertheless, the French mission was withdrawn and returned 
to Dahomey. But in 1896 the French, finding that the Niger 
Company had other difficulties to contend with, took the 
opportunity of renewing their claims to BorgUj.and proceeded 
to occupy it. 

Thus it came about that Mr. Joseph Ghamberlain deter¬ 
mined to do what no Chartered Company could have done, 
viz. to raise an Imperial Force, arm and equip it with the 
best possible material, officer it from the Regular Army, with 
a sprinkling of good Militiamen, and give it a sound back¬ 
bone in the shape of selected British N.C.O.S. The com¬ 
mand of the new force was offered to Major Lugard, who was 
then in the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. With his 
acceptance of the offer came also my chance on the African 
continent. 
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The formation of an Imperial force for employment in 
the hinterlands was a new departure, as were, indeed, most 
of the methods employed by Mr. Chamberlain, and thereafter 
the constabularies of the various colonies were gradually 
broken up, and merged into what is to-day the West African 
Frontier Force- The strength of the force for Northern 
I^igeria was fixed at one company Engineers; a telegraph 
section all British, R.E.s; three batteries of Artillery (one of 
•75 millimetre guns); two battalions of Infantry, with ample 
hospital and auxiliary services. j u 

The African natives were chiefly Hausas and Yorubas, 
with a company of Nupes. My experience of them, all 
gained in the field after three years’ service, was that, like 
Indians, although some were undoubtedly better than others, 
both Hausas and Yorubas could be turned into good fighting 
soldiers, provided they were trained and commanded by first- 
class officers; and fortunately we had the extra advantage 
that picked British N.C.O.s were always there efficiently 
to replace officer casualties. With the Africans I formed 
many friendships, and always found them fine loyal fellows, 
very’ hardy and inured to roughing it under all conditions, 
willing in cantonments and brave in the field. 

Head-quarters were established on Jebba Island, in the 
Niger, and it was not long before Lugard found it impera¬ 
tive to assert our claims in Borgu. I had the good luck to 
be sent in command of the first expedition undertaken by the 
new force, consisting chiefly of men taken over from the late 
Niger Company’s Constabulary and some of our own young 
soldiers. Borgu is the country on the right bank of the 
Niger, north of the qtfi parallel of latitude. 

The French had occupied many villages throughout 
Borgu, and planted a Tricolour in each. Their outposts had 
been pushed well into the Company’s territories, and right 
up to die posts in our occupation. There must be an ending 
to this game of bluff, or we must withdraw and acknowledge 
ourselves outmanoeuvred. It was my first chance of com- 
bining diplomacy with soldiering pure and simple, and I was 
determined to succeed. It was a really interesting task, and 
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the orders I received were so concise and clear that I give 
them as a model for others: 

“You will advance rapidly from Fort Goldie, on the 
Niger, until you come in contact with the French outposts. 
You will then move on into the interior of Borgti, avoiding 
towns and villages over which the Iricolour is flying, and 
which are actually garrisoned by soldiers properly armed and 
in uniform. With these exceptions you will occupy any 
places you may decide on, and there hoist the Union Jack. 
Once this is done you will consider it is British territory, 
and take any steps you deem necessary to safeguard our 
interests.” 

The men of the Niger Constabulary were anything but 
willing to accompany me; they had been given to understand 
they would first go down river to be reclothed, etc., and they 
had been separated a long time from their womenfolk. They 
were also in arrears of pay, and I saw there was trouble 
ahead, but somehow it must be got over. Two days in a 
Niger canoe, packed in with pony, servants, rationSj camp 
equipage, etc., gave me a permanent hatred of this form of 
transport, and I was glad to drag myself ashore at Fort 
Goldie, stiff from cramp and sore from mosquito bites. 
H.M.S. Heron, Commander Melville, steamed up next day; 
she had forced her way over the rapids and shoals which 
abound, and made one prouder than ever of our Navy. 

On May i, 1898, we left the Niger, and plunged into the 
forests, and thus began a dangerous game of bluff, which 
lasted for three months, and might any day have brought 
(and very nearly did bring) on a fight between England and 
France in Africa, and where else who can say ? Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain was not the man to brook any affront to our Flag, and the 
whole situation hinged on ■which of us, the T rench or British, 
could longest prevent our soldiers firing the first shot. If 
either failed in this, nothing could prevent a conflict. 

Captain Welch, Hampshire Regiment, who was later 
killed in South Africa, was in command of the advanced 
guard, and, starting from the river, arrived near a village 
called Kanikoko on May 2, where he halted, as he found it 
in occupation of the French. I received a note from him at 
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midnight, enclosing one from the European Sous-Officier in 
command. It was an angry epistle, and warned me that I 
was invading F'rench territory in time of peace, suggested 
that my best course to avoid war between us was to return 
to the Niger and refer the matter to my Government. 

Next day I advanced with my . 4 .D.C., Lieutenant Abadie, 
and 15 men, leaving the column to follow. "W^e leached 
Ivanikoko, 22 miles, before midday, and halted 300 yards 
from the village, where, floating on a tall staff, was the flag 
of France. The village was crowded with people, and we 
could distinguish .soldiers with their rifles standing at the 
main entrance. We branched off towards our own camp, and 
by evening were all concentrated. 

Captain Welch’s action in coolly marching up to the 
post disconcerted the Frenchman in command, and when 
the latter found that Welch intended advancing still farther, 
only avoiding the actual stockade, he felt sure it must end in 
a fight. He gave me this information himself later on, and 
added, “Your Captain is a very brave officer; he not only 
walked into my post alone, but half an hour later he coolly 
advanced by a path only 200 yards from my men with loaded 
rifles, which they were very keen to let off.’’ 

Welch had, in fact, behaved splendidly, and started the 
game of bluff in earnest; but far greater bluff had to be 
employed before we had been many days in Borgu. How¬ 
ever, i will say at once, that even when it had very nearly 
come to blows, and that was not seldom, the conduct of the 
French officers was always that of brave gentlemen, who had 
no thought but to do their duty. 

The following day we occupied a village only two mile.s 
from Kyama, the capital of Borgu. I received a second letter 
from the French Commander, which pointed out that I had 
neglected the previous warning, and was endeavouring to 
seek the quarrel France was doing her best to avoid. In reply 
I said theit 1 was carrying out the orders of my Government. 

Written protests being of no avail, the Sous-Officiei him¬ 
self came to see me. He was preceded by an escoit of twelve 
Senegalese sifldiers and a Tricolour. He was smartly dressed, 
in strilcing contrast to our c>wn worn khaki, clad in white 
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jacket with a medal, blue zouave trousers, brown gaiters and 
white helmet; he was carried in a hammock of scarlet cloth. 
Seeing ail this, I pulled down my chin-strap, to give me a 
more martial appearance. Arrived at five paces ihe saluted, 
and we all returned the salute, and as his flag was raised 1 
turned towards it and again saluted. He did the same to the^ 
Union Jack. I noticed the Tricolour was held aloft, and I 
at once asked him to plant it near ours; and thus amidst the 
seeds of war the two ensigns stood like brothers in arms, 
as they did for four long and cruel years later on. 

' Hardly had we exchanged words when another cavalcade 
appeared in sight; this time it was the Iving of Ivyama witit 
a big following. His town was in possession of the French, 
and so he had come to proclaim aloud his friendship for 
France, The King was a very fine specimen of an African 
chief; he looked a soldier, and was reputed a great warrior in 
liis country. His retinue were partly mounted, and the 
saddles and appointments were showy. He took a seat on a 
cloth spread for him, and said he desired to explain matters to 
me. The Frenchman assented, and he made a very im¬ 
pressive address. He began by saying that some years 
previous to this he had met and made friends with a great 
white man who had been to his country, but had made 
promises and then left, and he had heard no more of him. 
The white man, of course, was Lugard, and he seemed sur¬ 
prised when 1 interrupted him by saying that I had been sent 
by that same white man to his country, and that he was then 
only too miles away. He proceeded to produce a small papei 
parcel, which after much unwinding of cotton contained a 
letter in Arabic, and the signature, as I had thought, was that 
of Captain Lugard. 

I looked at and returned it. I had nothing to say. That 
the King had been placed in a false position I knew befoie 
the interview; and that he had no course open to him than to 
swear allegiance to France was patent. Asked by the Sous- 
Ofticier if he desired to lose his friendship, .he replied, No, 
I love France.” We then proceeded to discuss ot;her matters. 
The French contention was that we had violated the laws of 
nations by forcing our way past their advanced armed posts, 
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where the Tricolour showed they were not on English soil. 
1 his was the one argument advanced to all mine. It was of 
little use pointing out that the flag had no right to be there; 
that Prance was, in fact,-in our country. No; the same repH' 
always, “ You have insulted our flag.” 

At last I began to see it was no good arguing, and I 
Cjuoted two cases of violation of agreements, which even the 
Prenchman did not dispute; but he was not going to be done, 
and rising from his seat said, “The history of Borgu shows 
how England has overridden all treaties.” I replfed, “The 
history of Borgu has surely yet to be written.” He, however, 
put his hand in his haversack and produced a voluminous^ 
looking manuscript document, which he informed me was 
the complete history of Borgu. I quickly said it was a 
P rench version, and to the best of iny knowledge had not yet 
been translated into English, so, of course, we were ignorant 
of it.^ Ho quite saw the fun of tlie thing, and we all laughed. 

Notwithstanding the strained relations that existed, and 
many stormy interviews we had with the French, none of us 
ever bore them any ill-feeling. On the contrary, off duty 
(so to speak) we were always good comrades. Hence it came, 
as will be seen in these pages, that when our differences had 
been settled we parted the best of friends. 

The Sous-Officier had again taken a seat, but rose and 
appealed to me as a “soldier ” to say whether 1 had or had not 
insulted his flag by marching within fifty paces of his post at 
Kanikoko. I assured him I had only passed close to the 
place because the bush was so dense that I could not find my 
way by any other means. 

“But you refused to obey the orders of my Post-Com¬ 
mander at that place.” 

1 answered, “I have orders from my Government to 
occupy all places in this country where you have not a 
proper garrison, and I must obey them.” 

The argument was getting rather heated, and he said to 
me, “Tell me plainly, have you orders from your Govern¬ 
ment to cut our lines of communication and occupy the towms 
and villages on these lines, remembering our two nations are 
at peace ? ” 
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I said that we did not recognize these towns and villages 
as belonging to any Power but England, and that I should 
continue to take possession of all such, unless I found them 
held by French soldiers, properly armed and equipped. He 
was on the point of again referring to his “History of Borgu,” 
but I think he saw that game was U.P. After many further, 
f.K)ints had been discussed we smoked cigarettes and drank 
to each other’s flags, and parted with due honours and 
salutes. 

My next visit was from the King of Kyama’s son and a 
confidential messenger, on May 7, 1898. d'hey would not 
speak until I got them into my tent, and then I refused to 
listen to them, as they wanted to divulge a plan for us to 
seize Kyama by a ruse. My conduct surprised them, and 
they asked me not tO' report it to the French. Before depart¬ 
ing they drank a bottle of lavender water, which had been 
presented to me by the Captain of the ship on our outward 
voyage. 

I puzzled the “heir to the throne” when he offered to 
send me news of the French regularly, by saying that I 
always knew their movements, and proceeded to ask him in 
which direction the town of Illo was situated; he pointed with 
his hand. I, of course, knew it was north, and I placed a 
large compass on the table, which swung north, and I said, 
“You see, this compass will always point to Illo if I wish it.” 
He, however, was rather sceptical, and asked what I should 
do if the French attacked me from some other dirertion. 1 
said, “Well name your direction,” and he pointed to the 
west,. I asked him to draw his sword, and telling him to 
imagine himself a Frenchman, I placed the broad-bladed 
weapon touching the compass; the needle at once turned, and 
both of them said, “You are a big white man, indeed. Yes, 
you are in truth from the Sironia ” (the Great White Queen). 

I paid a visit to the King of Kyama in his own hou5>e. 
His numerous wives, ranging from old women to children, 
all assembled to do us honour. We were given stools in size 
proportioned to our rank, and the palaver was interesting. I 
would not talk of the chief matter in hand, viz. the French, 
as I was particularly desirous of not offending their feelings. 
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1 no hesitialion in speaking plainly to their officers, bu 
THthose days found it judicious never to give the coloured 
man an idea that his assistance was sought against other 
white men, no matter to what race they belonged. Even 
with our soldiers, although we gave them to understand that 
,we wmuld fight if molested in any way, we always spoke as 
if all they would have to do would be to light h'*-' other 
soldiers and avoided reference to their white commanders; 
and the men understood the position. _ 

Two days later, with an escort, I started on a rapid 
march via Kishi, and along the boundary separating Lagos 
from Borgu, and finally through the French outposts back to 
Kyama. It was an interesting move, and enabled me to 
grasp the whole situation and locate the French posts. Lhe 
annual rains had set in, and the paths were bad, but I gamed 
a knowledge of the Hausas and Yorubas which stood me in 
g<K>d stead two years later in Ashanti. 

The impression I formed was, that in that climate and 
with such meagre food supplies, no other soldiers known to 
me could have carried on without serious breakdowns. Be¬ 
tween Kyama and Kishi, a distance of 36 miles, we passed 
several French posts. The first night we camped near one 
of them, as we could find no other good water; the Corporal 
objected, but hunger and thirst know no law, and so we just 
sat down under the trees outside the enclosure and intimated 
that we intended stopping there. Eventually the Corporal 
took pity on us and brought us water, and even tood. It 
rained all night, and we found it- impossible to light a hre. 

Next day we reached Kishi, where there was a wing o 
the West India Regiment. On nearing the town, which is 
picturesquely situated at the foot of a hill, I observed in a 
very unwholesome-looking hollow, by some running water, a 
d'ricolour, with eight or ten soldiers on guard. They had 
been posted there after Kishi had been occupied by us, as a 
protest against our action. I touched my hat to the emblem 
of a great "nation for whom I have always had the highest 

regard, and passed on. r , u r. 

A mardi of 27 miles, through waterless forests, brougl 

us to Bode, and the following day we arrived at a small 
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village^ where there was only one water-hale, and that was 
being drawn from by two women covered with smallpox. 
On entering this unclean-looking place we were horrified to 
find that practically everyone had this loathsome disease. 
Naturally we moved on, and Heaven had mercy on us, as it 
rained for an hour, and we drank long and deeply of pureo 
water. As we kept advancing, I left a Union Jack and a 
small party of soldiers at each large village, and at one of 
these an amusing incident occurred. 

The head-man refused to give me any carriers, as he 
claimed to be a French subject. I sent an officer to ask to be 
shown his Tricolour flag, or any document in his possession, 
but he said he was a King, and refused to talk to our repre¬ 
sentative. I had no time to waste, so 1 had him fetched 
to the camp, and offered to pay for ten carriers for the day's 
journey. The offer of payment was evidently too much for 
his sable Majesty, for he laughed, as if to say, “Fancy trying 
to convince me that white men ever pay for anything.” In 
any case he refused to provide a single carrier. Before many 
minutes had elapsed that petty ruler found himself carrying 
a heavy load, and at once more than sufficient carriers rolled 
up from the jungle, and I had a pleasant day^s march. 

Passing through, but actually avoiding, the French line 
of outposts, we arrived on May 17 at Betikuta, a small place, 
but containing large herds of cattle and sheep. I had not 
been there long before I saw that this petty village would 
soon become the most important in Borgu; for although 
Major Arnold (now Colonel, D.S.O.), 3rd Hussars, had occu¬ 
pied it in my absence on the lotJi instant, nevertheless the 
French had, during the night, sent a fSergeant and six men, 
and when day dawned our N.C.O. was surprised to find a 
Tricolour within 40D yards of our own flag, He at once 
reported the fact. 

Now, I had throughout my march carefully avoided show¬ 
ing the Union Jack when actually camped near any French 
post, and I had no intention of allowing them to show theirs. 
I therefore wrote to the French officer, who had only just 
arrived from Dahomey to take command at Kyama. The 
letter explained what I have stated above, and as I knew it 
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was of no use asking; his reasons, which would be the same as 
usual, I informed him that unless his flag was removed within 
forty-eight hours I should advance towards Kyama, and plant 
a Union Jack immediately outside the main gate of the town. 
There was no getting out of it this time; Betikuta was an 
.[insignificant village, whereas Kyama was at that time the 
capital of Borgu and the head-quarters of the French in the 
country; moreover, at Kyama lived the King, and from his 
house would be seen our flag within a few hundred yards— 
the one emblem the meaning of which every African then 
understood perfectly well. I had no desire to bring on a 
fight, but now became convinced it was imminent. 

During my absence Major Arnold had also occupied 
several places, most of them to the west of the French posts, 
and placed small garrisons in eacli. These villages were 
on the line of communication of the French, but this was 
unavoidable. 

Lieutenant Glossop, 5th Dragoon Guards (since severely 
wounded in South Africa), with an escort, was sent to rein¬ 
force one of these villages, called Temanji. On his way he 
came across a party of French soldiers who blocked his way. 
Glossop, with great self-restraint, passed round their flank, 
but not until our men and theirs had actually come in con¬ 
tact, and we had been obliged to force our way by shaving 
and pushing. Matters were fast coming to a head; when the 
soldiers of two nations get as far as this, it is only a matter of 
moments for the first shot to be fired, and had one rifle gone 
off in the mel^e, the whole frontier, some hundreds of miles 
in length, would have been ablaze. The natives were long¬ 
ing for some such denouement, and our own officers and men, 
as well as the French, were at heart anxious to settle matters 
by an appeal to arms rather than go on as we were then 
doing. But the orders of the Colonial Office were clear, and 
by these we must abide. 

On his way back to head-quarters, Glossop was surprised 
to find a French detachment, under command of two Euro¬ 
peans, drawn across his path, with bayonets fixed. Once 
again, instead of firing on them, which he would have been 
justified in doing, he made a slight detour, followed by the 
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French, -who, however, did not use force. Next day the same 
two Frenchmen arrived in my camp to protest against otir 
ofxmpation of I’emanji, As soon as they reached my tent 
they began a recital of our misdeeds. There was nothing to 
do but to listen politely, and when they had finished I asked 
why our officers had been met by them with fixed bayonets; 
The matter was fortunately settled. 

It was now only a matter of hours whether it was to be 
war or more bluff. Maxim practice and volley firing occu¬ 
pied most of the next day, and but a few moments remained, 
when I received a letter from the French Commandant at 
Kyaina asking me to wait a reply to a reference he had made 
to his head-quarters at Nikki. I agreed to his retiuesit, and 
deferred our move to Kyaina for a week. Meantime I hurried 
down to Jebba, a distance of 90 miles, saw Colonel Lugard, 
to whom 1 reported everything and received fresh instruc¬ 
tions, and moving by treble marches I was back in plenty of 
time. 

Soon after ray arrival I received a letter from the Chief 
French Resident in Borgu, and Oammar.der of the Forces in 
Flaut Dahomey; a portion of it will show the bitter feeling 
that was fast growing up between us. Not only was I per¬ 
sonally reproached as an unauthorized “invader” of French 
soil, but my evil deeds of every kind were shortly to raise a 
“cry of horror throughout the land.” I was formally called 
on to evacuate the territory I had violated, and finally in¬ 
formed that the relations between us in future could only be 
those laid down in the “Service en Campagne.” 

I acknowledged its rei^ipt, and sent a copy of the letter 
to the Governor of Dahomey, asking him to take such action 
as he deemed proper to curb his officers in their official 
correspondence. Tlie Governor took up the matter, and 
nothing more was heard of it. 

And now at last only a few hours remained before the 
final act of the drama was to be enacted. If the French 
resisted my placing the flag outside the main gate of Kyama, 
there could be no other result than a fight, and my own con¬ 
viction was that it would so end, as the French officer in 
command had told me that our attempting it would mean war. 
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Moreover, owing to the delay in carrying out our threat he 
had had time to increase the garrison of the fort considerably, 
and the natives reported that an extra gun had also arrived. 

I asked the French officer no question about this; he had 
asked for time to refer to his superior— he had been given it; 
£Mid had wisely utilized it in bringing up reinforcements; 
all is fair in war: I do not blame him. 

For two days past all routes to our, camp had been closed 
and we saw no inhabitants, which looked like business. On 
the morning of May 30 Major ' Arnold, with a company of 
infantry, started for Kyama. Our camp was well protected 
by this time, although, having few entrenching tools, we had 
found it very difficult to erect a palisade and dig a trench 
round it. 

I went through the camp talking to men and officers, as if 
nothing extraordinary was taking place, but at heart I have 
seldom spent a more anxious hour. I paraded the Reserve, 
which was under my immediate orders, and was to proceed 
pos(-ha.ste on news from Arnold that he was likely to be 
opposed. The distance to Kyama was under two miles, and 
I had purposely not followed him, as the French had spies 
round our camp, and the new's of a big column advancing 
might at once have precipitated an action. When everything 
was ready, including two .303 Maxims, I let the men sit or lie 
down in their places in extended ranks, and taking a note¬ 
book pretended to write. In truth, I did no writing, but was 
listening to catch the sound which I believed every moment 
might boom through the open forest, or see the messenger 
coming post-haste from Arnold. Half an hour passed, which 
appeared to me to be ages. Perhaps my imagination painted 
matters larger than they really were ; but, at any rate, I felt 
sure that this morning would decide for us a big question. 
At last a messenger came into sight and brought me a note. 
Arnold had planted our flag and fixed a site for our guard, 
which was to remain there in charge. Thus ended an exciting 
day. 

Here is the story. Arnold found as he approached Kyama 
that any natives in sight immediately fled towards the town; 
he also noticed two or three extra Tricolours near the walls 
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and one over the King’s house, none of which had been there 
before. On nearing the main gate a guard fell in and stood 
to arms; sentries were also posted in the trees, and everytliing 
boded a fight. When within the named distance Arnold 
halted, and the French officer advanced and exchanged 
salutes with him; he protested against our action, but said 
that as it was only in retaliation for what he had done at 
Betikuta he would offer no resistance. Of course, it was only 
a protest on our part, and I had said so, but the moral victory 
was great. 

Bluff had reached its limits and could not last much 
longer, when Fate, as if determined to have given us every 
opportunity of a fight, stepped in, and two hours later 
brought the nev/s that an agreemeht was on the verge of 
settlement in Paris between the two Governments. We had 
no sort of news, ourselves, but the French officer at Kyama 
received an urgent message from the Governor of Dahomey, 
informing him that from a Havas telegram it appeared the 
Convention had practically been concluded; he added that 
by this agreement France would evacuate Borgu and Boussa 
oa the Niger, 

It was not for a long time afterwards that I received 
any news from our own Government of the results of the 
Convention, and until I did I continued to act just as if no 
agreement had been come to, I had no reason to doubt the 
French telegram, but it was not safe, when face to face with 
the troops of another Power, to take anything for granted 
until I had specific information to go on. The message from 
the (governor of Dahomey Avas significant of the tension 
between cur forces, for he added he hoped it might arrive in 
time to avert the “imminent conflict” before Kyama* It did 
not arrive in time, but the conflict, nevertheless, was averted. 

I also received a letter from the Officer Commanding at 
Nikki, in which he remarked that this news cut the ground 
from under my feet, and hence there was no longer any 
necessity for me to continue my advance. I did not follow 
his argument, as it appeared to me, on the contrary, to be 
no longer necessary for him to attempt preventing our 
occupying our own legitimate territories. The crisis tvas 
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past, but our troubles were by no means over. I'he tact and 
patience displayed by our officers during these perplexing 
times were a good lesson in initilary diplomacy, and I ceased 
to wonder why it is that of all nations we are the most suc¬ 
cessful, not only in adding to our Empire, but in welding it 
to,, ourselves, so that the chief traducers of our name are to 
be found amongst those Little Englanders “who only 
England know.” 

In Borgu 1 came across some very distressing cases of 
suffering amongst the natives, caused by wounds or injuries. 
Of course, I did all in my poWer to help, and the gratitude 
of the sufferers exceeded anything I had ever experienced. 
One burly fellow' had a broken and torn leg, and could not 
have lived many days. I gave him an injection of morphia, 
and next morning before leaving I again went and saw him. 
His request, as the interpreter put it, was, “Please send me 
to heaven again, and this time not for returning.” I gave 
him a strong dose. Two days later his son followed us and 
told me that his father died without pain, and so his request 
had been granted. 

I myself, on one occasion, in these hinterlands had to 
improvise medical instruments, so I know what torture means. 
Having a very bad back tooth and no means of extracting it, 
and after enduring agonies for a couple of days, 1 gouged it 
out with a carpenter’s bradawl, and finished the operation 
with a pair of pliers; but with the free application of carbolic 
tooth-powder the wound soon healed. In savage countries 
I always found this preparation not only invaluable for the 
teeth, but an excellent antiseptic for cuts and wounds. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SERVICE IN NIGERIA ( 18g8-1 Sgg) / 

S IR GEORGE GOLDIE, the founder of Nigeria, is a 
remarkable man; but for him that vast country would 
never have belonged to England, and it is chiefly owing 
to his energy, pluck and perseverance that the Niger is to-day 
a highway of British commerce and a valuable asset of the 
Empire. Other men of equal calibre have followed him; but 
it was he alone who with his back to the wall stood out 
against heavy odds in the years gone by, and refused to 
hearken to the croakers, who had not his vision and could 
not realize the vastness of his designs. It was from him I 
received a valuable bit of advice when I first went out, and 
it proved of great assistance. It was this: “When you get 
to Nigeria never act hurriedly; make your plans so as to 
allow of many changes becoming necessary before you can 
put them into execution ; make sure as far as human insight 
goes that everything is in perfect order, and when you have 
done all this, rest assured that it will turn out in just the 
opposite way.” 

Often did I find his warning come true; when, for 
instance, I believed that the news of the Niger Convention 
might lead to a pause in the constant quarrels with the 
French, fresh troubles commenced, and the game of bluff, if 
anything, increased, as small parties of French Senegalese 
soldiers kept wandering about and entering our villages, on 
pretence of losing their way. 

I called on the French officer in Kyama and found a 
strong garrison, consisting of Senegalese, Tirailleurs and 
Gardes Indigenes—a very superior lot to what I had seen on 
previous visits. Whilst talking in his hut “Retreat” 
sounded, and the garrison at once fell in in front of their 
shelters; the officers saluted, and, of course, we did the 
same, whilst tlie Drapeau was very slowly lowered. It im- 
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pressed ciir men and I took a hint, and ever afterwards when 
the “Jack” was raised or lowered, any men in the vicinity 
always stood to attention and saluted. 

1 often recall June 5 » 1898. I had received a summons 
from Lugard to meet him at hort Goldie, a distance of 55 
miles. Captain Charles Crutchley, of my own Regiment, 
wks acting as A.D.C., and with only six men we started 
on our journey. Not for a moment dreaming of any inter¬ 
ference on my way to the Niger, I had sent on ahead 300 
cattle belonging to Kyama, which the owners had implored 
me to take under my protection till the country w'as settled; 
there were also some 50 men, wdnien and children, including 
Some escaped slaves, and in charge of ail was .a guard of 
18 men of the Royal Niger Constabulary, under a native 
Sergeant. On passing Kanikoko this N.C.O. was stopped 
by the French garrison there, and told he could proceed no 
farther, as they had orders to prevent cattle being removec 
from Borgu. Our N.C.O., however, was an old soldier, and 
threatened to fire if any cattle were stopped, and it ended 
in their getting past. 

I arrived near the village an hour later and found some 
cows being driven into the lort ; tlie owner was uttering 
piteous cries, and so leaving the six men of the escoit on the 
path, Crutchley and I rode to the gate to interview the 
N.C.O.; our revolvers were in our holsters, and we were in 
shirt-sleeves. He had just left for Kyama, but I got into 
touch with the senior soldier, who spoke French. Before I 
could ask him a question he made a signal, which brought 
the guard to the entrance; another command and they had 
loaded, and stood at the ready at six yards’ distance from us. 
I looked down the barrels of their rifles, and 1 felt a cold 
shiver run down my back, for this was business. However, 
mustering up my courage, I ordered them to unload, and 
casting a glance at Crutchley, I suggested we should stand 
quite still. The Senegalese made no signs of moving, and 
after threatening them with dire punishment from their owrr 
officers for this breach of custom, we slowly rode away. I 
never felt so small, nor did I ever feel more relieved than 
when we found ourselves back with our own escort. Ihe 
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cattle were released, and later on the N.G.O., who had gone 
to ask for reinforcements from Kyama, deserted and joined 
our forces, and eventually became my orderly. 

After intervievring Lugard and receiving his instructions, 
which in case of the non-ratification of the Convention thqn 
sitting at Paris were such as M'ould finally decide the long- 
drawn-out question of ownership by sterner methods than 
those heretofore employed, I returned to Kyama. 

The whole country in those days was an unknown land; 
for 55 miles from the Niger due west one passed through an 
entirely uninhabited region. The first and only village on 
this route w'as Kanikoko, 50 miles from the river. There 
were innumerable tracks of game of aH kinds, but the diffi¬ 
culty of finding drinking-water made the marches very trying. 
The scenery as a whole was decidedly unintere.sting, and a 
French officer said to me one day, “What on earth are we 
fighting about? I should personally be very glad never to 
see this hole again.’’ 

My escort had been augmented, by another 80 men from 
Jebba, under Sergeant Mackenzie of the Seaforth High¬ 
landers, who within two years of this time had won the 
D.C.M., the Victoria Cross, and a Commission In the Black 
Watch. The chief feature in the column was the presence of 
some bluejackets from H.M.S. Heron, w.ho were all mounted. 
They were not only a small tower of strength in themselves, 
but they afforded us the greatest amusement on the line of 
march. Not being horsemen, they naturally applied all their 
naval terms in describing or directing their steeds; every part 
of the horse was soon named after some corresponcling 
portion of a ship; and it was a constant source of laughter 
to hear their remarks and ideas on this novel mode of locomo¬ 
tion. The very first day, soon after they had mounted, I was 
riding on in front, when I heard a scrimmage, and looking 
round found soldiers and carriers fleeing in every direction 
and clearing the path; up this came tearing a pony with a 
bluejacket lying on his face, his arms round the animal’s 
neck and his body all over to the “port side,’’ closely fol¬ 
lowed by a second. They passed me at lightning speed and 
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on for another 30 yards, when over went ponies, riders 
and all “ in one red burial blent.” Of course, they were not 
hurt, and laughed as much as any of us. ■ 

I was determined that whenever we met any Frenchmen 
my personal escort should turn out as smart as possible; and 
for this purpose the bluejackets had each two spare suits of 
white, which were carefully packed and kept spotless. When 
it was arranged to meet a French bllicer or N.C.O. we halted 
a quarter of a mile away, whilst the sailors quickly changed 
into their immaculate kit, and we British officers brushed up; 
those who had moustaches twirled them to pattern, and all 
arrived on the scene fit for a cferemonlal parade. It was a 
necessity for us to get a change, as riding in that sultry 
climate made one very hot and damp, whereas the French 
were always cartjed in hammocks swung on poles, and looked 
cool. At one interview their officer said to me, “Give' me 
the recipe for looking clean and cool when in reality you 
must all be boiling.” 

Definite news at last reached us that the Niger Convention 
had been signed, and a Boundary Commission would 
assemble the following season to demarcate our frontiers. 
Nothing, therefore, remained to be done, except to take over 
posts and towns then in possession of the French throughout 
Borgu, and to allow the people to return and rebuild the 
many villages which had been destroyed. 

The King of Kyama was, of course, the fir.st to be got 
hold of, but he was overcome by the sudden change of rulers, 
and fearing we might punish him for his public avowal of 
friendship with France, he cut the Gordian knot of his diffi¬ 
culties by bolting with his wives into the forest. This was 
followed by the clearance out of his house and grounds of 
anything of value by the Senegalese, who, finding the place 
empty, laid hands on it, and when I visited Kyama two days 
later I found it deserted. Within forty-eight hours, however, 
the King arrived in our camp, and I was awakened at mid¬ 
night by the sentry telling me he was waiting to see me. 
He was in an abject fright, and had with him two or three 
of his wives and head-men. 
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It was sad to see this really fine chief in stich a position ; 
but, as he explained to me, he could not tell v/ho would 
eventually own his country, etnd he was betwe^m the devil 
and the deep sea. I reassured him, and offered him refresh¬ 
ments, and be was given a house in the village till such time 
as the French evacuated his town. Next morning a French 
officer called on me, and, as usual, was preceded by'" a 
Tricolour; the silly King saw this, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that, after all, the two white races had arranged bis 
downfall in combination; he left his house and slipped into 
the jungle once more, where I left him to his own devices. 
Later on he once again appeared, and dismounting from his 
horse, fell on his knees and asked for forgiveness. How, 
indeed, had the mighty fallen I I offered him a seat, and 
from that hour his dignity returned and w'e became friends. 
Within a few weeks the French had withdrawn ail their out¬ 
posts and evacuated Borgu as far as, and including, Illo on 
the far north. 

As peace once again reigned I spent three or four clays 
in shooting antelope, which swarmed nortix of Kyama, As 
the folk of those days were fond of having an occasional 
shot at white men, no matter of what race, I kept a couple of 
Hausas near me; but the animals did not appear to mind 
black faces, and I often wished I had possessed a mask. I 
thought of corking my face, but when I rememlxered I was 
Commander of the Force 1 came to the conclusion that it 
might be misunderstood, and desisted. Once I got hold of 
a native who offered to track for me, but his mother wept and 
said she felt sure he was going to be killed, so I tcx>k her 
along also, and as a token of good will presented her with a 
new shilling, the first (x>in she had ever handled. Presently 
1 got a shot at a hartebeest and killed him; this was too much 
for the old woman, who yelled to her son to run, an injunction 
he promptly obeyed; whereupon she returned my shilling, 
saying, “Keep that juju. I have no wish to bring ruin on 
my village.” 

This reminds me that when we first received gold 
sovereigns in Nigeria, our soldiers had grave doubts as to 
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the/value of gold, and -were willing to accept eighteen eilver 
shillings in lieu of a sovereign. Somebody might have made 
money, but fortunately for him the African had to deal -with 
British officers only; hnd as Price Collier, the great American 
historian, says of the Britisher in India, “You will never iind 
’a^brown man’s rupee in a white man’s pocket.’’ 

In August, i8g8, I returned to our head-quarters at 
Jebba, and the thing I remember best was that three Nursing 
Sisters had arrived on the scene—the only white v'omen in 
Northern Nigeria. They had many trials to contend with, 
but by their devotion to duty brought a new light into those 
savage regions, and helped to bring back to health many 
a white man who must otherwise have crossed the bar. At 
the end of their tour of duty the Queen conferred on tliem 
the Royal Red Cross. 

Here is a story of the Sisters. I noticed that the sentries 
at Jebba invariably “presented arms” to them, and one day 
I asked The Sergeant of the Guard why they did so; his 
reply was; “We notice that whereas every British officer 
first touches his cap to you, you yourself always first touch 
yours to the Sisters, so we have come to the conclusion that 
they are bigger than you.” And then added, “We know 
that the Great White Queen is greater than everything.” I 
said nothing and passed on; and the sentries continued to 
salute the Sisters as long as I was in Nigeria. 

Discipline as understood by us was well maintained in 
the ranks of our new force, but occasionally the men failed 
to grasp its significance, and I will relate one or two instances 
■^vhich show how necessary it is not to exercise it indis¬ 
criminately, but to allow for the eccentricities of coloured 
men who are otherwise good and loyal soldiers. The troops 
were at that time sometimes paid in cloth and occasionally 
in salt, both then scarce in Nigeria, and actual English cash 
was only gradually being substituted. One day, owing to 
the non-arrival of the rations, cloth was being issued in lieu 
of rice, and the men refused to receive it; and although 
matters were fully explained to them, they broke their ranks 
and rushed for the Quarter Guard, where their arms and 
r Its 
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ammunition were stored. Hearing an uproar, I went at once 
to the parade ground, and after'some time they were per¬ 
suaded to fall in. The ringleaders were whipped, and tlie 
rest quietly took 1 heir rations. 

Another time the same sort of thing happened, but on 
this occasion half-rations, which were being issued in corn, 
were carried off and thrown into the river. A lesson was 
necessary, and after they had been collected the rations were 
brouglit on to the parade ground and the ranks turned 
towards them; then an order was given for each company to 
file past, man by man, and receive his ration. Standing by 
the dump was a British N.C.O. with a loaded rifle,.and the 
first man who refused would have lost his life. No one 
risked it. 

The last case of insubordination I shall relate is that of a 
party of Royal Niger Company’s Constabulary, which was 
then being taken over and amalgamated ivith the Frontier 
Force. It happened in Borgu, where Captain Welch, of the 
Hampshires, was in command. This batch of men had just 
done excellent service; but, being old soldiers, resented, the ' 
presence of our Frontier recruits commanded by strange 
oflicers. A considerable .number of them refused to obey 
orders, and were in consequence confine4 in a mud-walled 
house. From this they attempted to escape in order to get 
at their rifles. The sentry was only a young recruit, but by 
him stood a British N.C.O., that tower of strength that has 
no equal. The ringleader shouted that he was coming out 
at the head of the whole party, imd so far as he was concerned 
he did emerge, but the N.C.O. shot him dead, and his 
comrades wisely decided not to follow his example; 

During ihis first year on the Niger we had constant 
small excursions and alarms, and the names of many com¬ 
rades come to mind. They were good days, when we all lived 
in the hope of exciting events at any moment. The South 
African War had not then come to draw away from “the 
Vyalfs’’ many good officers and N.G.O.s, and we had a 
picked lot, ail eager to get on service; and every vacancy 
could be filled at once from the long lists of those who had 
applied to be sent to Nigeria. Everything was more or less 
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in ite embryo stage; Lugard made our rules and regulations, 
and common sense helped us to carry them out; N.C.O.S 
frequently had -duties assigned to them which were per¬ 
formed only hy high officials in other more settled parts of 
the Empire; subalterns had to decide matters which else- 
\yhere would be referred to High Courts of Justice; and life 
was a romance, illumined by the knowdedge that to each one 
of us was being given a chance of doing somethhig, however 
small, for the advancetnent of our glorious Empire. 

My own three years in West Africa were all too short, 
but their memory helps to brighten these latter days, when, 
although the World War has made terrible changes, the 
mighty Niger still flows on as of old to the sea. 

Of some of the officers who rendered splendid service in 
1898 I have already written, but others come to memory. 
Reade, of the Shropshires, afterwards Commandant of the 
R.M.C., Kingston, Canada; Booth, of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, who was later killed at Sauna’s Post; Freemantle, 
of the Coldstreams, who made a brilliant march on a pitch- 
dark night to prevent a possible mutiny; during which opera¬ 
tion Buxton, of the Norfolk Regiment, swam a river which 
held crocodiles, in order to procure some canoes which had 
been removed by natives to the far bank. But all our ex- 
jjeditions did not meet with equal success, and in one we lost 
a young officer, Keating, a Canadian, and a Corporal, both 
of my OAvn Regiment, the only two white men present, 
and the whole of their detachment was wiped out. The 
same fate soon after befell the natives who had taken 
part in the attack on Keating, and they passed into another 
world. 

In August, 1898, Colonel Lugard left Nigeria, to confer 
with the Colonial Office on the future of the colony, and I 
found myself “ Cxamrnissioner and Commandant ” of the 
W.A.F.F., a position I held for a year and a-half. Twenty 
years later 1 was to find myself Governor of a very different 
colony, with little personal responsibility and too many cere¬ 
monial duties. How I often longed in those latter times for a 
day of my Niger experiences and for some of my soldier 
friends who had helped to make life a joy there. 
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Tile troublesome situation between ourselves and the 
French did not terminate until the final ratification of the 
Niger Convention, some time later on, and meantime we were 
directed to be in readiness for eventualities- It is of interest, 
after the events of the Great War, to recall some of the 
differences that existed in the colonies twenty-six years agp 
between our own methods and those of oiir nov/ staunch 
allies- 

Our soldiers were camped within an hour's walk of each 
other for several months; we frequently met their officers 
and N.C.O.s, and had a great deal of official correspondence 
and not a fev/ meetings. The natural politeness of their race 
was apparent in all their dealings; their enthusiasm for their 
flag was almost fanatical, and their readiness to take offence 
made it difficult at times to traUsSact business; but the rela-- 
tions between us, though exceedingly strained, were such as 
could onljr have existeci between honourable rivals, 

I never could discover what they did to relieve the 
monotony of hinterland life and to get some bodily exercise. 
Sport of any kind they did not indulge in; they were never 
seen on horseback, and owned that they had not attempted 
shooting, for which they said there was no time. This in a 
country full of game could only mean that there was no 
desire for it. A day's healthy sport does far more for a 
white man in such lands than weeks of imaginary hard work 
without it. 

I always found that those of our officers who never missed 
a chance of a day's shooting when it could be had, never 
failed to do well, whatever job fell to them. It is the hunter's 
instinct that helps to make use of cover; it is the training 
gained in Nature's wilds that suggests countless devices 
for deceiving and surprising the foe ; and it is the hardiness 
acquired by open-air life that enables men to laugh at climate 
and despise comfort. 

The discipline exercised in French African Corps was of a 
different stamp from our own. More power of an absolute 
nature was vested in their Europeans, and death was men¬ 
tioned as a punishment which could be inflicted summarily. 
Now, there is no doubt that in certain circumstances in 
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countries such as West Africa it was necessary to punish 
immediately and severely, and a death sentence might be the 
only adequate one to avert some disaster; but with us punisli- 
ment in this form for our own soldiers was seldom resorted 
to, and, as a matter of fact, no sentence of death, except in 
Ashanti in 1900, was ever passed on any soldier during the 
years I was in West Africa. 

After our occupation of Boussa and II lo many deserters 
not only came to Jebba, but brought their rifles and ammu¬ 
nition ; these latter were, of course, invariably returned to the 
French. A number of them were Senegalese, and some .of 
them moved down the Niger and became traders. 

The Senegalese N.C.O. who had deserted and joined me in 
Borgu was so smart in appearance that I took him on as 
orderly, but warned him that if at any time a Frenchman 
came to my camp he was to disappear and on no account 
allow himself to be seen; should he fail in this, I threatened 
to hand him over to his late employers, when, of course, he 
would have been shot. A few days later a French officer 
visited my camp, and the fool of an orderly recognized in 
him someone who had once severely punished him; and, in 
spite of my distinct orders, walked up during the interview 
and saluted me. The Frenchman was naturally angry and 
asked me to hand him over. I promised to think about it, 
but, of course, had no intention of delivering my faithful 
orderly to the firing-squad. However, I gave him a lesson 
he never forgot, by telling him he might pass the night in 
final preparations for entry into Paradise at dawn. He 
believed it was all up with him, and looked careworn when 
1 went to see him next day. He soon recovered. 

So far as the native races were concerned, the French 
had experienced a more difficult task than we had in Borgu. 
When we arrived it was only to find a population who wel¬ 
comed us, because they had received a sharp lesson from the 
other white men, to whom they had offered opposition, and 
had learned that the game was not worth the candle. 

I once accompanied a small column beyond Temanji, 
and arrived at a farm in open country. Many people were 
at work in the fields, but the instant our advanced guard 
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appeared they made a rush for the bush and vanished. iVVe 
entered the farm enclO'Sure and halted, but althotigh we waited 
half an hour not a soul appeared. A happy thought struck 
me, and I produced a Union Jack from and had 

it displayed on the end of a long pole; within twenty minutes 
people began to turn up from all sides. They had been 
hiding in the jungle, and having seen this same flag' at 
Ternanji they were reassured, and in a short time most of 
them were assembled round ft. I do not think I ever felt 
more proud of the “old Rag’’ than in this out-of-the-way 
village. 

Another story of the Union Jack. At a tillage in Borgu 
arrived one morning a caravan from the Fula state of Illorin, 
bound northward for lllo. The caravan belonged to a 
Mohammedan trader, and, of course, he had with him a few 
slaves, women and children. As ill luck for him would have 
it, this village had two days previously been occupied by us, 
and a N.C.O. and guard were in possession. The party 
arrived at night, and took up dieir quarters under a tree close 
by. At dawn the slave women and children were, as usual, 
allow^ed to stroll a short distance before starting on their 
xlaily march, and whilst watching the strange-looking soldiers 
rising from their straw beds they beheld the Union Jack, 
according to custom, being hoisted; immediately they made 
a rush for it and held on to the staff,' asking for protection 
from their owners. The N.C.O. sent them over to my camp, 
and during the inquiry they informed me that they had heard 
of, and seen, this same flag near Jebba, where everyone had 
been saying that under its folds no slavery could exist. 1 
had them released and given food and clothing, and 
eventually sent them down to the Niger with one of our 
escorts. 

We found it difficult to keep the Union Jack in repair 
owing to its many complicated stripes and widths; and the 
manufacture of new ones puzzled our local tailors. On one 
occasion one of these produced a flag in which blue had taken 
the place of red, and was much surprised to find it was of no 
use. The chief of a village near Kyama had hoisted a white 
flag, and sewn on it a gaudy-coloured picture of our Queen; 
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he asked me if that would do to mark his village as belonging 
to the Engiisht and I assured him he might take it for granted 
tlrat such an “emblem would be respected by all races. The 
French Tricolour is, of course, easily made up anywhere, 
owing to its simple character, but frequently we found that a 
gtrip was missing, owing to continued wind, and more than 
onqe I gave the N.C.O.s in command of their posts a piece 
of new stuff with which to complete their dtapeau. Their 
rank and file lived better than ours, but in our service the 
men had to pay for everything they took from villages when 
on the line of march. 

The last I saw of the French was immediately prior to 
their leaving Kyama. Captain Laussu, the officer in com¬ 
mand, came over and lunched in our camp; we passed a very 
pleasant afternoon, forgot all our differences, and mutually 
agreed to dine together in Ivondon and Paris, and thus prac¬ 
tically ratify the Convention. As he left our guard turned 
out and gaw him a “General Salute,” the ensigns of the two 
nations were simultaneously lowered and raised, and the 
Tricolour was soon lost in the forests where on and off for 
four years it had reigned supreme. 

It was whilst I was in Borgu that I started a habit, which 
I strictly adhered to during the years I spent in West Africa. 
It may sound a drastic means of maintaining health, but, as 
Tsaid before, physical exercise is an absolute essential in the 
tropics; for no matter how capable a man may be, without 
health he can be of little use in most of the colonies; and as 
for a soldier, the genius of a Foch will avail him nothing 
unless he possesses also the indispensable essential of vigour. 
I had a track made round the camp, and every evening before 
dinner I ran a mile; with only one sound leg it was a slow 
mile, and at the end of it I was fairly fagged; but that is my 
recipe. Go to bed because you are tired and must there¬ 
fore have sleep, and not only because it is a certain hour of 
the night. 

For my share of the work in Borgu I had the honour of 
receiving the “special thanks of Her Majesty’s Government ” 
and a C.M.G. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION (19OO) 

HE conditions under which white men in the West 



African Frontier Force then served, practically obliged 


them to take leave to England at the end of every 
year’s service in Nigeria—an excellent example of how to 
keep them fit, and in accord with all the common-senSe 
regulations in force during the regime of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. Often did I refuse the urgent request of 
officers and N.C.O.s to be allowed to remain on for another 
six months or a year, and they were themselves the first to 
acknowledge, later on, that the principle waS sound. It must 
be remembered that we not only received free passages home 
and back, but full pay for four months as well. 

The retention of officers and N.C.O.s rested with the 
Commissioner and Commandant, and hence occasionally it 
was my painful duty not only to send men home, but to 
inform them that their services would not again be required. 
On one occasion I had to tell a young fellow that for certain 
reasons he could not return, and recommended him to put in 
an application to resign his appointment in West Africa, 
rather than that it should be recorded against him. He 
refused to do this and said he preferred being “kicked out.” 
An hour later arrived an official letter from him, which 
merely said, “I have the honour to request a-free passage 
anywhere out of this ♦ The two stars were left blank, 
and he had not to wait long for his passage. 

My own turn for leave came round in April, 1899, and on 
my way to the sea-coast I had my only day’s hippo shooting; 
it ended in a wounded beast barging into my small launch 
and nearly turning her turtle; but I caught my steamer at 
Forcados. By September I was back in Nigeria, and on 
January i, 1900, Lugard, who had just returned from Eng¬ 
land, was sworn in and itssumed the office of High Com- 
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misaioner, with the rank of Brigadier-General. I rom this 
date the Royal Niger Company ceased to exist as such, and 
was thereaf^r known as the Niger Company, a purely trading 
concern. 

Small expeditions were the order of the day, and in one 
of these Major Lowry Cole, Royal Welch Fusiliers, received 
a dangerous wound. As a Brigadier-General in 1914 he was 
killed near Neuve Chapelle, in France, and I was able to pay 
my last respects to a gallant comrade. 

' The South/African War had by this time begun to tell 
on our personnel, but many first-rate officers still remained 
with us, amongst them Kemball, of the Gunners. He sub¬ 
sequently took part in the attempt to relieve Kut, and is 
now a Major-General and K.C.M.G. Another Gunner was 
Cubitt, one of the most popular of good fellows (now a Major- 
General, C.B., C.M.G.). Of course, all of us would have 
been glad to move on to South Africa, where bigger things 
were happening, but every man has a duty, and those who 
could not go carried on with all their might. Personally I 
not only owed a debt of gratitude to the Colonial Office, 
which I meant under any circumstances to discharge to the 
full, but I would never have deserted my good friend Lugard, 
whose difficulties I recognized and to whom I owed my 
position; and I was, indeed, to reap a quite unexpected 
reward very shortly afterwards, when I was selected by Mr. 
Chamberlain to command the Force for the relief of Kumassi, 
in the Gold Coast. 

In March, 1900, General Lugard directed me to proceed 
to Zaria, and take charge of the combined columns then 
converging on that country. I was, of course, delighted, 
and was about to start, when matters were upset by tele¬ 
graphic orders from home ordering him to send a considerable 
number of men to the Gold Coast, to aid in quelling a revolt 
in Ashanti. The mobility of the Force was proved in a 
remarkable degree, for within twenty-three hours of the order 
the troops had left, armed and equipped for active service. 
But this was not all; Hausas, Yorubas and 'Nupes alike 
responded willingly to the call to cross the seas and embark 
on an expedition in an unknown land. 
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One must have some knowledge of the native character 
to understand what this then meant. It was no question of 
an ordinary expedition, but an order to go and fight the 
Queen’s enemies in regions -which such people looked on 
much as the Brahmin of a century ago -would have looked on 
a voj^age to Europe at a moment’s notice; but the spirit p:f 
their officers had 'been imbibed the men, and I never saw 
greater enthusiasm than was displayed by all ranks. Many 
of them believed that it was to South Africa they -vt'ere going; 
such trifling details, however, did not worry them^ It was 
enough that they, too, were going to ‘‘The War.’*' 

On the departure of these troops I started with an escort 
of ten men only, to join the Zaria columns. TCeinball accom^- 
panied me, and we marched straight across country. We 
had got out some 90 miles, when on the afternoon of May 10 
a mounted detachment arrived with a note for me marked 
“ Very urgent.'’ I was not siirprised, for I had had a good 
many orders of this sort in my time, but, coming as this did 
in such an unknown land, I felt sure it w^as something to do 
with active service. It was from Lugard, forwarding a tele¬ 
gram from Mr. Chamberlain, directing me to proceed to the 
Gold Coast and assume command of the Forces for the relief 
of Kumassi. 

I started at dawn next morning with the party which had 
brought my orders, and reached Jebba in three ddys. I shall 
never forget those seventy-two hours ; for hardly had we left 
camp when I was taken seriously ill, and after six hours’ 
riding could no longer sit on my pony without assistance. 
Crawling along at two miles an hour, dismounting frequently 
and lying flat on niy back in the wet, dripping grass, I 
managed somiehow to cover about thirty miles a day. 
Nothing could relieve the pain, and I had no medicines; so 
when at last I reached the Niger I cared little what became 
of me. 

It was an attack of tin poisoning, my bitter enemy in 
Africa. There was, however, too much to be done to think 
of petty annoyances, and after a halt of one day I bade good¬ 
bye to my Chief, Lugard, and left Jebba for the last time. 
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Pleased as I was to find myself bound for active service 
onee more, and this time as Gomraander, I felt sorry to say 
farewell to my barren island. ,We had found it a desert, and 
leftit anything but that; every stone and tree was well known 
to me, and, after all, sentiment plays a big part in real life. 
L felt the satisfaction that I was taking Avith me many of my 
OAvn good soldiers, whom I had seen through all the stages 
from savage recruits to fairly trained men, and they were a 
link with the past two years of life. Lugard rvalked with me 
some distance out of Jebba, and I waved him farewell; I did 
not try to speak, for he was always my truest friend. 

With me was only one officer, Dr. Tichborne, of the 
Frontier Force, and a small escort. Instead of going down 
the Niger I marched overland, as by this means I could make 
my own pace, and would soon be in telegraphic communica¬ 
tion with England; and once at Lagos it was only a two 
days’ sea voyage to the Gold Coast, 

After a journey rvhich took me through the great town.s 
of Ogbomosho, Oyo and Ibadan, I arrived at Lagos on 
the Queen’s birthday, May 24, 1900. I had trudged most 
of the 200 odd miles from the Niger to the sea on foot, as 
my pony went lame almost the first day. The heat was 
awful ; the roads in parts were bogs from heavy rain; the 
country was treeless, rolling grassy plains; the soles of my 
feet were raw from walking, and my face from mosquito 
bites; and to crown all, during my last day’s journey I fell 
down a cutting and sprained my old wounded leg. Was I 
downhearted ? Not a bit I I laughed outright, when in a 
dense forest I met the first white man and remarked to 
him, “Fine specimen for the Commander of an Expeditionary 
Force 1 ’’ However, I slept that night in a grass hut; the 
mattress consisted of picks and shovels, and the only other 
occupants of the room Avere the cocks and hens which made 
up the local poultry farm. It was still dark when I got up 
and looked out at the sky. There plain enough I could 
distinguish my lucky star. What mattered anything else ! 

On May 26, 1900, we dropped anchor off the old Dutch 
Fort at Cape Coast Castle, and were hauled ashore through 
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the surf. I had begun to know nry West Africa, and was 
prepared to find chaos ashore; I found it right enough, but 
could find no troops, records, food or ammunition. 

The position appeared almost hopeless, and the only 
possible consolation was the telegraph wire, over which, 
^before mnny hours had .elapsed, I was dispatching one 
message after another to England, to .Northern Nigeria, and 
to every intervening colony. Of one thing I felt positive, 
and that was that immediately the circumstances were ex¬ 
plained to, and realized by, the Colonial Office, I should at 
once be given all and more than 1 demanded. 

It was ray first big independent military command, and 
I could not but draw comparisons with my previous experi- 
enees, and in this light matters appeared droll. Here was a 
besieged garrison 145 miles inland, with almost impassable 
roads, unbridged rivers, a few scattered detachments, and a 
numerous enemy between .Kumassi and me; and my task was 
not only to relieve this garrison, but to carry provisions and 
ammunition sufficient to sustain it, and withal to perform 
this operation within a very limited time.' Moreover, the 
number of troops concentrated in Kumassi was then, as I 
learnt later, equal to the total numbers at my disposal on the 
line of communications and at base of operations combined. 

One of our dilemmas at the outset was the fact that no 
official or other account of Sir Garnet Wohseley’s campaign 
of 1874 was to be found in the archives of the Gold Ojast. 
Lastly, and in some ways most important of all, was the 
material of which our columns was composed. 

It is no disparagement of the faithful black soldiers I 
commanded to say that there were very few, even amongst 
their own officers, who at the outset had not misgivings.as 
to their ability to force their way to Kumassi, and such fears 
were not groundless. In 1874 the Field Force had been com¬ 
posed of British Battalions—the Royal Welch Fusiliers, the 
Black Watch and the Rifle Brigade formed the Infantry 
Brigade, and in addition there was a detachment of blue¬ 
jackets. The native auxiliaries were not taken much account 
of. If .then such splendid troops, with an organized Staff, 
had found it no easy task to reach Kumassi, what could be 
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the thoughts of us, who must perform the same mission with 
coloured troops alone, most of whom had under two years’ 
service, and none of whom were bound to us by any ties but 
those of mercenaries ? 

It was high time that some kind of order should be evolved 
out of the hopeless muddle into which the line of com¬ 
munications had fallen. Between Bekwai, our advanced 
post, and Kumassi itself was a tract of some 20 miles of 
country in occupation of many thousands of the enemy, 
through which no messages could be got either by bribery 
or reward. The only facts known to me were that Sir 
Frederick Hodgson, Governor of the Gold Coast, was shut 
up in the fort, which was supposed to have a garrison of 
g officers and 500 men. In addition, there were with the 
besieged four ladies and five other Europeans. 1 was not 
then aware that considerable reinforcements had reached 
Kumassi from the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 
These, under command of Major Morris, Royal Irish 
Regiment, consisted of 7 Europeans, 230 rank and file, and 
80 native levies ; they had marched down at the request of the 
Governor, who had asked for them by special messengers 
sent from Kumassi, and arrived there on May 15. The total 
force, therefore, actually in Kumassi when I landed at Cape 
Coast was about 750 fighting men, with several guns. 

The distance from Cape Coast to Kumassi is 145 miles, 
and this may be divided into two sections. The first, from 
the sea to the Prah River, 71 miles, boasted a road, but the 
numerous ravines and rivers were unbridged. There was a 
telegraph wire, which, however, was practically useless owing 
to continuous damage from falling trees, etc. The second 
or northern section, from the Prah to Kumassi, was traversed 
by a forest path, but was now overgrown with jungle. In 
this section the telegraph had been destroyed by the enemy, 
and there were no bridges. The Pmh itself was at this time 
of year a deep, swift-running river, some eighty to a 
hundred yards broad, and the sole means of crossing was one 
small ferry-boat. 

Amongst the officers on the line of communications was 
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Lieutenant-Colonel (now Major-General and K.G.M.G.) 
VVljlkinsoni Nofthuniberland Fusiliersi Ihe bad with him 
2 officei's and 200 men. Twenty miles south of Kumas,'3i> 
Captain Hall had with him 400 men and a .75-milHrnetre 
gun. These together with small detachments numbering in 
all 15 officers and about 750 men were the total number of 
troops available in the colony for the relief of Kumas£>i. 

The Colonial Office offered, and I, of course, accepted, 
reinforcements from Sierra Leone and British Central Africa, 
as well as a detachment of Sikhs from India; LugaiM .sent 
us a further reinforcement of ii officers and 300 men from 
Nigeria. Food, clothing, ammunition and, above all, four 
.75-millimetre guns were on their way. 

The question of human transport was a difficult one, 
and involved me in .serious complications with the local 
authorities; for the laws of the colony appeared to have 
been framed with so tender a regard for the inhabitants, 
that it would have been impossible to get a move on without 
breaking every ordinance in existence. Necessity, however, 
knows no law, and I soon improvised a local D.C.R.A. It 
did the trick, and many very unwilling and timorous carriers 
found themselves helping Her Majesty’s soldiers to advance 
into the dreaded lands north of the Praia. It had to be done. 

Once more Lugard helped us whole-heartedly from the 
Niger. Sierra Leone eventually .sent us several thousand 
carriers. Zanzibar added 3,000, who came round the Cape 
by sea in charge of Mr. H. R. Tate, an excellent campaigner; 
and finally, as gently as possible, but decidedly firmly, we 
entrapped a sufficient number locally to carry on until the 
others could arrive on the scene. 

And thus the long arm of England was gathering the 
sinews of w'ar, when at the same time she w'a.s assembling 
much larger hosts in the extreme south of the continent. 
It felt good to be a Briton ! 

It is necessary to state shortly what had taken place on 
the line of communications prior to my arrival at the coast. 
The troops, I found, had arrived in the colony in driblets. 
Captain Hall, who was the first to reach the coast with any 
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considerable body of men after the actual siege had bej^fun, 
had reached the Prah, crossed the river into the country of 
the : Adansis, and after ,holding a palaver at Fomena, had 
obtained the signature of Qtiaccoe Inkanza, the King of the 
couii'try. to a docuraent in which that chief expressed bis 
unbounded loyalty and attachment to the British Government. 

'' Promises from native chiefs in West Africa were mere 
scraps of paper, and this one proved no exception, for of all 
our bitterest foes the Adansis were the worst. It would 
have been better not to ask this chief to sign any docuraent 
whatever ; he should have been informed that he was expected 
to be loyal, and that if it proved otherwise he and his country 
would be wiped out. As it was, the foolish old man be¬ 
lieved that we set great store by his people, and immediately 
did all in his power to thwart, if not openly to resist, our 
plans; and for long the hostility of the Adansis was a great 
source of trouble, as the main route from the coast passed 
through the midst of their country. Captain Hall moved 
on from Fomena and arrived at Esumeja, on the main 
Kumassi road, 3 miles from Bekwai and 20 from Kiimassi. 

Tlie King of Bekwai was a powerful chief; his men all 
came of a fighting stock, and in days gone by had more than 
once furnished the vanguard of Ashanti armies. The present 
chief proved himself a true friend to our Government through¬ 
out the campaign, , and was well rewarded, as he deserved to 
be. Being longer-headed than his Adansi neighbours, and 
seeing that we had 400 men and a Vickers-Maxim gun, the 
Bekwai ruler made up his mind to throw in his lot with us, 
and placed his entire resources at our command, as well as 
his town and such levies as he could rely on- It was for¬ 
tunate for us that he did so, as at that very moment the 
Adansis tore up their treaty and openly declared for the 
Kumassis. Hall was thus left isolatecl at Esumeja with 
20,000 enemy between him and Kumassi, and his com¬ 
munications with the Prah cm off. 

Two miles to the east of Esumeja is the large town of 
Kokofu. The Kokofus had joined the Ashantis round 
Kiima.ssi, had erected large stockades to resist any advance 
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on our part from the ■direction of Bek-wai, and had 6ven 
become so bold as to attempt a feeble attack on Esulneja 
itstdf. Hall decided to make a reconnaissance in, the direc¬ 
tion of Kokofu to ascertain the strength of the enemy, and 
carried it out on May 23. He reached a village a mile from 
the town, which he attacked and burnt, but was at once 
surrounded by superior numbers anddorced to retire. 

Without going into further details, it is sufficient to 
state that several of our posts on the line of communications 
had been evacuated or destroyed, and that the friendly (?) 
Adansis were everywhere harrying our convoys and raurder- 
ijig our carriers. This was the state of affairs when I left 
the Base. 


But before I proceed I must tell briefly the reasons Avhy 
Kumassi was besieged. 

After the expedition of 1895-96 a British Resident was 
installed in Kumassi; a strong fort had been built, and it was 
supposed to have a garrison of 300 men of the Gold Coast 
Constabulary. From various causes this number was allowed 
to dwindle, and in 1900 it was insufficient to afford the pro¬ 
tection so necessary in a newly acquired country, inhabited 
by a truculent race, to whom fighting in any form has always 
been an essential of existence. Our policy was to prevent the 
Kumassis assuming a lordship over the neighbouring tribes, 
and to open trade routes in every direction, thus ensuring the 
safety of traders, and at the same time offering a field for their 
labours to the dominant tribes in some direction other than 
incessant internecine war. The intentions were g-ood; it was 
in the execution that the local Government had failed. 

With people who have not yet emerged from barbarism, 
the only law, until such time as you can educate them to a 
higher state of reasoning, is force. The Ashantis had been 
the gainers by our policy. 1 hey paid no taxes, as it was not 
considered right to call on them to do so until some years of 
our occupation had elapsed. They were supposed to furnish 
labour, on payment, for public works and for certain neces¬ 
sary purposes, such as the transport of troops or Government 
stores. They did furnish carriers occasionally, but seldom 
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without protest/ and always most unwillingly. It is not, 
however, correct to say that except for a few details of this 
kind the people had shown no unrest prior to the arrival of 
the Governor at Kumassi. After the final occupation of the 
town in July, £900, I had ample proofs that trouble had long 
been brewing, and that it was only a matter of time when 
the storm would burst. 

This was the situation when, on March 25, 1900, Sir 
Frederick Hodgson arrived at Kumassi. His business was 
connected with Ashanti affairs in general, but more especially 
with regard to the payment of sumsdue to the British Govern¬ 
ment on various counts. At a pOblic Durbar the leading 
kings and chiefs were informed of the object of his visit, 
and also told that there could be no question of the restoration 
of Prempeh, their former ruler (at this time a prisoner at 
vSierra Leone), as the Queen of England was now the para¬ 
mount pov/er. Finally they were given to understand that 
the “Golden Stool,the great emblem of Ashanti sovereignty, 
must be surrendered, 

It was useless to call on the chiefs to pay fines, imposed 
many years previously and never regularly paid, but un¬ 
doubtedly it was right to inform them of the impossibility of 
their ever getting back their deposed King. As to the 
Golden Stool, nothing should ever be demanded from 
Africans unless there is the power at hand to enforce it, and, 
as we have since learned, the Ashantis were prepared to die 
rather than surrender their emblem. This was the spark 
which alone was needed to fire the train, and that done, 
even the well-disposed rushed to arms—some from hate of 
the -white man, some from sheer love of fighting, but all from 
a desire to shake off the irksome yoke of civilization, the 
blessings of which they entirely failed to appreciate and had 
no desire to have thrust on them. 

I think they were right, but it was none the less necessary 
to teach them a lesson they might remember. In this con¬ 
nexion I remember the Bekwai King saying to me, before the 
first execution of an Ashanti took place under my orders, that 
the people felt sure the man would be pardoned, as the British 
Government was so soft-hearted. Not a bad story for such as 
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accuse ns of treating oiir African subjects like slaves ^ 
.however, the people were undeceived on this occasion. 

Inside Kumassi Fort the idea at first seems to have been 
that the Ashantis would never put up much of a fight -a 
notion soon to be dispelled. 

The Governor, in order to carry out his threat regarding 
the Golden Stool, dispatched a small column to search certain 
villages,, in one of which a spy had reported it was hidden. 
For three days this party went through exciting and anxious 
times; nothing was discovered, but heavy attacks were made 
on the searchers by the Ashantis, during which Captain 
Armitage, South Wales Borderers, and the only other white 
officer were wounded and many other casualties suffered. By 
strenuous exertions they arrived back in the fort in' an ex.- 
hausted condition, and’ thus began the fighting which was 
to last uninterruptedly for seven months. 

Fortunately for the garrison they had an impregnable 
sti'onghold, which had been built after the Ashanti Expedi¬ 
tion of 1895. 11 was well armed with 7-pounders and machine- 
guns, and possessed an unfailing water supply. From this 
it may appear at first sight that there was little to fear; but, as 
•will be seen, the whole question of the defence turned on the 
food supply, and once there was a shortage the difficulties 
becarhe very great; for the Ashantis, though at first poorly 
armed, were very numerous and as brave an enemy as I ever 
fought against. 

By April ii, 1900, the rising had assumed serious propor¬ 
tions, and the Governor had cabled for reinforcements from 
several other West African Colonies as also from the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. Towards the end of 
April, 4 British officers and too men from the Gold Coast 
reached Kumassi, showing that the place was not then 
entirely surrounded. 

A few days later, Captain Rfarshall, Royal West Kents, 
with too men sallied out from the fort to destroy a village. 
They were attacked and forced to retire; Marshall and the 
3 British officers with him were all wounded, 54 men were 
killed or wounded, and the village remained intact. During 
the fighting Dr. John Hay, of the. Gold Coast Medical 
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Service, performed a very gallant act. A seriously wounded 
native officer was in imminent danger of being killed, as he 
had dropped behind our rear-guard, and the advancing enemy 
were close up. Hay unhesitatingly went to his aid, and 
tended him und^r a heavy fire, during which time he himself 
was severely w^ounded in the head. He was awarded a 
C.M.G.; a V.C. would have been more appropriate. Hay, 
I believe, now resides at Moonee Ponds, Victoria, Australia, 
a worthy companion of the splendid men who came to the 
rescue of the Motherland in igi4-t8. 

(Within a week of this fighting the cordon of the enemy 
was complete, and six missionaries and two other white men 
were ordered into the fort from the outlying houses. Hardly 
wa.s this done, when the Ashantis came on in masses to the 
attack. So determined was their advance that the outposts at 
Bantama, a few hundred yards away, were at once with¬ 
drawn, and even the Hausa cantonment, only 600 yards from 
the fort, was abandoned ; the prison doors were opened and 
the prisoners released, and in short the offensive had passed 
into the defensive. It was no longer a case of attacking the 
enemy, but of defending the fort. During this turmoil 
another British officer was wounded. Order was changed 
into chaos. The civilian traders, the wives of our own 
soldiers, and several thousand inhabitants of the town rushed 
madly for the fort in order to gain admittance before the 
dreaded Ashantis could reach them. After a severe struggle 
the gates were clpsed, but not before Captain Middlemist had 
been very badly crushed, borne onward by the terrified crowd. 
His injuries brought on an illness which hastened his death. 

In such a panic there is no room for sentiment! With 
brutish ferocity each man and woman thought but of them¬ 
selves; perish all the rest! Well might Sir Frederick Hodg¬ 
son write, “ It was a most anxious time.” Yes I especially 
for those brave ladies, foremost amongst whom in hours of 
distress was Lady Hodgson. 

The surging mass of humanity outside the walls abso¬ 
lutely destroyed the last .semblance of order, and the hospital, 
which stood 400 yards to the north of the fort, as wei! as the 
European bungalows, were abandoned to the greed of the 
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enemy, and were soon despoiled of everything. The 
Governor in his dispatch says, “The scene around the fort 
on the night of April 25 baffles description.” It must have, 
indeed, for huddled round it in a state of abject terror lay 
3,000 men, women and children, surrounded by a cordon of 
soldiers. X^te burning houses in cantonments cast a ghastly 
light over the pitiful scene; whilst wafted on the breeze came 
ever and anon the booming of the enemy’s war drums, 
exulting in their temporary triumph; and as if not content 
with such dire misery, the rain came down in torrents, 
turning hope into despair. 

The Ashantis were aware of the approach of a column 
from Cape Coast, and determined once again to attempt the 
capture of the fort before its arrival, and at noon on April 28 
commenced a heavy fire from the now loop-holed European 
quarters and hospital. The 7-pounders opened on the prison 
buildings and fighting became general, during which tlie 
Hausas took a heavy toll. 

Into one building had crowded a large number of the 
enemy, who suddenly found themselves cut off from their own 
people. They were discovered by the Hausas, who, dashing 
in, hacked them to bits, making a shambles of the place. >We 
only suffered 13 casualties, one being, as usual, a British 
officer. But a lesson had been administered to the enemy, 
as they left 130 dead near the fort walls. 

On this occasion, as must always be the case with raw 
troops, the waste of ammunition was appalling, and, consider¬ 
ing that it was impossible to replenish the supply, this became 
almost as serious a consideration v/ith the officers as the food 
shortage. 
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THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION (continued) 

EARS after the events of •'.vhich I am now writing, 



and when I was commanding the Peshawar Division 


-*• on the Indian frontiers, I had the pleasure of receiving 
as my guest Mr. Price Collier, the eminent American his¬ 
torian. A most interesting account of his eastern journey 
will be found in his book “The West in the East.” One 
day he had accompanied me round the barracks, stables and 
guard-rooms of several British and Indian units, and that 
evening we talked a lot of British rule in India, and when 
it was near time to retire he said, “I have travelled in many 
lands, and have seen many armies; I have tried to study tlie 
civil as well as the military .situation in various countries, 
and I am convinced that England possesses one asset which 
is not to be found anywhere else. It is, in fact, the main 
reason for your extraordinary success in ruling millions 
with a handful of men, and ruling them with justice. It is 
the British Subaltern.” And, like him, I believe that if you 
abolish that wonderful person, for any cause whatsoever, 
even if the whole world should disarm, you open the sea-cock 
of the ship yclept “British Empire.” 

Just af ter the occurrences I have related, the sound of firing 
was beard on the Cape Coast road, and half an hour later a 
column of Lagos Hausas came into view. This detachment 
had left the coast under command of Captain Aplin, who had 
with him 5 British officers and 250 men, with a 7-pounder 
gun and 2 Maxims. A day’s march from Kumassi they were 
attacked by large numbers of the enemy, but, fighting their 
way against great odds, eventually shook them off. 

Aplin himself was the first to be shot, and Read received 
five wounds, one shattering his arm whilst leading a Charge 
on a stockade; Cochrane, who was moving round a flank, 
was severely wounded, and all the other British officers were 
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hit. Of other ranks 145 were killed and wounded, and the 
7-potinder gun had to be abajidoned and was carrii3<l off by 
the enemy. I once lent an account I had written of this 
affair to an American friend, who wrote in the margin 
opposite, ‘ Some fighting^ that P’ He described it well. 

Early in May food began to run short, and. the difficulty 
of feeding many thousands of refugees, who had huddled 
round the fort, gave grave cause for alarm. The inglorious, 
but necessary, request for an armistice was resorted to, and 
the Ashantis, to their credit, observed the agreement and were 
actually bringing in food. But what sound is that ? The 
boom of a gun : and all is changed I It came from the north, 
and this time Major Morris, Royal Irish Regiment, with 
7 British officers, 230 men, a mountain and a Maxim gun, 
marched into Kiimassi. They had come from the Northern 
Territories, marching 340 miles at an average rate of 18 miles 
a day; a splendid feat of endurance in those climes. Adopt- 
ing rush tactics, Morris had carried stockades, etc., with the 
bayonet, suffering only 35 casualties, he himself being 
severely wounded. And thus it will be sr;en that from all 
sides the Governor’s call for help had been answered, and 
the result was that at tins time there were as many troops 
in Kumassi as the total numbers available in the colony for 
its relief. But of all this we outside knew nothing; wireless 
had not then changed warfare, and the dark forests of Ashanti 
kept their secret well. 

Kumassi was now completely hemmed in by numerous 
stockades and a vigilant foe, who had made up his mind 
that the g-arrison could be starved into surrender; but the 
British officer does not tamely submit to any enemy, and had 
no intention of doing so now. 

On May 20 a column consisting of 12 officers and 300 sol¬ 
diers, with 300 levies, sallied out and attacked two stockades 
in the direction of the Marnpon road, to the south-east of the 
fort. Both attacks were unsuccessful; Captain Leggett was 
severely wounded, and there were 25 other casualties. 

On May 25 Captain Cochrane, with 140 men, attacked 
an enemy stockade beyond Bantama; the work itself was 
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taken, but the village was held by the enemy, and the men 
refused to advance in face of the fire which was poured 
into them. Notwithstanding the efforts of Cochrane and of 
IJeutenant Ralph, who was severely wounded whilst leading 
them, the Lagos troops declined to renew the combat, and 
this attempt also ended in failure, entailing on the garrison 
a loss of I officer and ii men. I was told by those who 
took part in the defence of the fort that about tins time it 
was generally realized amongst them that the troops were 
eetting demoralized by the succession of failures. 

It was, however, absolutely necessary to keep them on 
the move, and as there were no signs of any relieving force 
it was decided, by way of an experiment, to attempt a night 
attack on the Mampon road stockade. The Ashantis, foi 
various reasons, had no relish for fighting during the hours 
of darkness, and it was hoped they might be surpni^. But 
for such an operation there must be troops who mean 

business. ^ , r m ... 

'i'he attack was carried out on May 26. It was a fai u t, 

as the men would not advance; but the same evening fairly 
authentic news of a relieving column being on its way reached 
the garrison. Nevertheless, so close was the cordon that no 
amount of money or other reward availed to get a single 
message into or out of the fort, and starvation now faced 
several thousand souls, who relying on the power oi the white 
man had placed themselves under his protection. Once more, 
and for the last time, Major Morris ordered an attack to be 
made on a village reported to contain a large quantity of 
grain etc. Captain Marshall was in command of 230 men, 
a gun and a Maxim; but although the offijrs as always, 
led a charge, the men would not follow. Marshall himse f 
was wounded; Maguire, of the Essex Regiment, was kdled, 
and 25 other casualties made up the tale ot yet 
failure to solve the question of food. And during all these 
chequered days star-shells and rockets were being discharged 
at intervals to attract the attention of the relieving column; 
but all to no purpose in those black forests. 

At last no alternative appeared possible to the Gov^nor, 
and it was decided to leave a garrison of 3 British officers 
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and 120 men, with rations sufReient to last till July 15, and 
with the remaining troops and most of the followers to break 
out of the fort and make a dash for the coast. The story of 
that gruesome episode will be told in its proper place. 

As I look back on the past I can recall no time when 
I experienced greater satisfaction than I did in those days, 
when things appeared almost, but never quite, impossible. 
I have since had the honour of commanding two Indian 
frontier campaigns, and an Army Corps in France, but on 
the frontiers I had invincible troops, and in France there were 
few opportunities in the early days of trench warfare of using 
much initiative; but in Ashanti it was a case of succeed or 
perish. 

The chief obstacles to a rapid advance on Kumassi were 
shortage of food and ammunition, supplies of which were 
still on the high seas. Meantime I used every moment to 
practise the troops in the attack with the bayonet. When¬ 
ever I had time to spare I used to go into their bivouacs 
and talk and cheer them up; they quite Icxiiked fomard to 
my coming, and in their childish fashion used to shout out, 
‘'Bam Baturi*' (big white man), and give me their experi¬ 
ences of board ship. One from the Niger had drunk some 
salt water, only remarking that he hoped the water in Ashanti 
was not like that. Another had been given a lump of ice, 
and carefully wrapped it up and put it into his kit-jfaag; on 
going to look at it again he was quite enraged to find it had 
melted, and promptly accused a comrade of having “thiefed ’’ 
(stolen) it. 

The day I left Cape Coast Castle gave me a very good 
idea of what one had to expect from the local population. 
The few carriers I could muster were all impressed men, and 
the people in the streets were gloomy to a degree; all looking 
on us as bent on a fool’s errand, with only black soldiers at 
our disposal. It was very different the day I returned from 
Kumassi, when they lined the roads and displayed hundreds 
of flags, claiming at the same time a big share in what 
they were then pleasedi to term the “triumph of the African 
soldier.” 
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My first interview with a Gold Coast village head-man 
was amusing enough to relate here. He had come 15 miles 
south to report that some of our soldiers in passing through 
his village had fobbed the inhabitants and had refused to 
pay for anything. I did not altogether doubt his story, and 
assured him he would receive compensation for any proved 
losses, and that I would personally inquire into the case. 
He informed me that his doors had been torn from their 
hinges to provide firewood, and the thatch had been removed 
for bedding. I left the road to visit his village, and found 
the whole story was a pure invention; his houses were 
securely locked, and nothing whatever had been touched. 
The Boss meantime had made himself scarce; but I had no 
intention of letting him off scot-free, and so leaving a few 
men in ambush I moved on. On his arrival in the village, 
after the rear-guard had passed, he was promptly seized and 
brought on to my camp, when all he had to say was that I 
was his “good father,” and I accordingly treated him as a 
good father does an erring child. On my return from 
Kumassi seven months later he came and. made his obeisance, 
but on this occasion he honoured me by saying that he 
thought me a “devilish fine fellow.” 

On arrival at the River Prah I received news of a fight 
which had just taken place up the line, and had resulted in 
over too casualties. Prahsu, which temporarily became our 
Base, was 75 miles from Kumassi and was an abominable 
place. It was an insanitary post surrounded by dense forest 
and jungle, and the home of every sort of insect life and 
tropical disease. Colonels Wilkinson and Carter, with 
n British officers and 400 men, were using every endeavour 
to join hands with Hall at Bekwai, and open communications 
with the besieged garrison; but although I dispatched ten 
different notes with promise of £ 100 reward for each, none 
ever reached the fort, and in some cases we knew for certain 
that the messengers had been killed. 

At this time at my immediate disposal I had only 250 
men on the Prah, but neither food nor carriers sufficient to 
move on. I therefore decided to concentrate all available 
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troops within striking distance of Kumassi, and, to advance 
on the fort the first day it was possible to do so. 

On June 9, just when I was beginning to think all was 
going well, "l received a dispatch from Colonel Carter’s 
column, informing me that he and Wilkinson had advanced 
to reinforce Hall, but had met with severe opposition, and 
after a two-and-a-half-hours’ fight had been obliged to reure 
on KwisKi with a casualty roll of 7 white men and 92 other 
ranks. This news took me aback, especially as th(?y were 
still over 35 miles from the enemy’s main position at KumasSi. 
The scene of this fight was near a village called Dompotissi, 

3 miles north of Kwissa on the main road. It was June 6. 
The object in view was an incentive to all ranks. Carter, of 
the Royal Scots, was an officer of long and varied experience 
in African warfare; most of his men were known to him, and 
there seemed no reason to doubt that success would crown the 
day. Employing the formations then generally in use against 
the natives of Nigeria, he set out from Kwissa for Bekwai 
and Esumeja. 

For some miles no firing took place; the troops made a 
short halt and again moved on. If silence in fighting bodies 
means discipline, then the Ashantis certainly took the palm. 
I never knew that it was possible for thousands of massed 
Africans to maintain a deadly silence until the first shot was 
fired; but it was so with them. “ We had to pay for learn¬ 
ing, and we paid.” , 

A signal shot started the ball rolling, and immediately 
hundreds of guns were pouring lead on the long, strung-out 
column. At the first discharge Lieutenant Edwards, R.A., 
was severely wounded and his entire detachment knocked 
out, but alone he managed to work the gun for some time. 
Lieutenant O’Malley, of the Middlesex Regiment, in charge 
of a Maxim, was very early disabled and his party put out of 
action, but he held on with his Maxim until the jacket was 
pierced by a bullet, rendering it useless. Roupell, in com¬ 
mand of the vanguard, received several wounds; Edwards, 
wounded as he was, was again shot in the face, and Carter, 
the C.O., who was directing the fight, was badly wounded 
in the eye and totally incapacitated. Wilkinson now assumed 
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command, and was himself hit, but not severely. Surgeon 
Captain Fletcher and Colour-Sergeant Mackenzie, Seafoith 
Highlanders, added two more to the casualty roll, making 
in all 7 out of the ii British present, besides 90 other ranks. 
Shortland, of the Royal Irish, was here, there and everywhere 
rendering gallant service throughout. 

The ammunition was running low; the young African 
koldier had not yet learnt what it meant to husband that. 
Volumes of smoke from the enemy’s black powder filled 
the rank air, whilst his war drums every now and then 
beat out their din, and there were no signs of any retire¬ 
ment on his part. The firing had by this time cut away 
a great part of the thick bush and revealed the fact that 
the enemy was strongly entrenched behind timber stockades, 
flanked a'nd reflanked by numerous smaller works. Wilkin¬ 
son bad to make a resolve, bitterly unpalatable to him; 
he must withdraw his men and get tliem into some kind 

of order. , . , . i 

It is an operation as difficult as dista.steful; but while he 
was considering how best to <lo it there came to his aid 
Colour-Sergeant John Mackenzie, of the Seafoith High¬ 
landers, in temporary command of a company of the 
W.A.F.F. He wore on his jacket the medal ribbon for Dis¬ 
tinguished Conduct in the Field, earned on the Niger a year 
previously, and he had with him his trusted Yorubas, whom 
he had himself drilled and trained from the day they enlisted. 
In his simple way he suggested charging the enemy with the 
bayonet, .Wilkinson at once seized the opportunity, and 
Mackenzie, doubling to the rear, hastily collected his men, 
and no sooner were they up than, leading theni hirasel, 
with a shdut he rushed for the main stockade. The word 
had gone round; the unwounded officers and men in the 
vicinity were ready, and the whole, rising with one accord, 
appealed to the bayonet to decide the day. 

Cold steel once again proved its superiority to any other 
form of attack. The enemy had for hours defied us behind 
their well-built stockades, but the charge of a few score 
exasperated men behind those gleaming points of steel was 
beyond their powers of endurance. The rush of thousands 
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of feet and a few volleys completed the scene; the action of 
Dompoassi was over* 

I recommended Mackenzie for the Victoria Cross, and 
Her Majesty the Queen not only at once approved, but in 
addition, of her own accord, gave him a Commission in the 
Black Watch. The next time 1 met him was as a Captain in 
far-away Kashmir; and the last time as a Major in France, 
where he was shortly afterwards killed. A great Highland 
Gentleman ! 

The next day I cabled to Mr. Chamberlain and asked for 
further reinforcements of 800 men and four guns, besides 
several thousand carriers and thirty Special Service Officers. 
The answer was that my requirements would be met in full. 

I ordered Major Meiliss, Indian Array, with 150 men and 
all available ammunition, to proceed at once from Fumsu to 
Kwissa, to help Carter. This left me with only 100 men at 
Prahsu; but what mattered that! as I had found one day a 
portion of a magazine lying in the telegraph office, and on 
one of the first pages was the quotation from Henry V: 

The fewer men the greater share of honour, 

God’s will; I pray thee wish not one man more. 

It was equal to a strong reinforcement, and I pasted it in 
,my diary. 

Meiliss arrived at Kwissa on June 13, after a brush with 
the Adansis en route. I had sent orders by him to Colonel 
Carter, directing him to remain at Kwissa, and had also 
sent a messenger to Captain Hall at Bekwai, ordering him 
to send as strong a detachment as he could spare to pro¬ 
ceed south and assist Carter’s column, which was moving 
north. Carter, as I have already described, was meantime 
repulsed at Dompoassi and obliged to retire on Kwissa, so 
all that could be done was to leave matters in the hands of 
the commanders on the spot. 

Carter held a conference and decided to withdraw all 
troops from Kwissa to Fumsu, thus abandoning our only 
post between Bekwai and the River Fum. The first I learnt 
of it svas a report that the column was on its way back. 
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It was impossible now to countermand 'Hall’s orders, and 
I felt something serious would follow. I had not long to 
wait. On June i6, in accordance with my instructions 
to Hall, a company under Captain Wilson, Royal Irish 
FusilienS, left Bekwai and marched in the direction of Kwissa 
to reinforce Carter wherever he might be found. 

Marching rapidly, tlrey met no opposition until they 
reached Dompoassi of evil fame, where they had to pass 
the numerous stockades hidden in the dense bush close by 
the main road. It was once more a case of hand-to-hand 
fighting. Volleys suddenly poured in from every side, but 
the young soldiers, although surprised, behaved well and 
continued their march, firing rather wildy, but confident in 
Wilson. He, however, was too conspicuous a mark to 
escape the enemy long, and fell mortally wounded. Staff- 
Sergeant Payne, R.A.M.C., was also wounded, and there 
were 50 other casualties. The enemy closed in on every 
side, advancing to very short range with the object of gain- 
ing possession of the dying officer; but the irien had no 
intention of surrendering their charge. Encouraged by 
Staff-Sergeant Payne and Colour-Sergeant Humphries, 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, they moved steadily, leaving their 
own dead and several of their wounded, but holding bravely 
by the hammock in which was their officer. Wilson died 
shortly afterwards. The black soldiers guarded the body 
iintil they reached Kwissa, there only to find their last 
hope gone, for that post had already been abandoned. Set¬ 
ting their faces southwards, and now under the command 
of Colour-Sergeant Humphries, they moved on till Fumsu 
was reached, a total distance of 33 miles, a great part of 
which had been covered under the enemy’s fire. Wilson 
was an officer of fine character, and his death was keenly 
felt. 

Colonel Carter did not gather from my orders that he 
was in all circumstances to hold on to Kwissa. He had 
seen a letter, addressed to the O.C. Relieving Column, from 
Governor Hodgson, in Kumassi; this letter asked for urgent 
help, and described the sufferings of the garrison. I did 
not myself see this document till June 12, so, of course, at 
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the time had no knowledge of it. Carter, therefore, believing 
it was impossible for him to get to Kumassi via DompOassi, 
came tb the conclusion that' it was his duty to return to 
Fumsu, and thence attempt an advance on Kumassi by the 
flank road through the Obuassi Gold Mines. That the result 
was unfortunate is one of the chances of war. 

The Governor’s letter referred to stated that the garrison 
could hold out on reduced rations till June ii. That date 
was already passed; but in the hope that he might have 
under-estimated the actual date I sent urgent orders to 
Wilkinson, who had succeeded Carter (invalided owing 
to his wound) in command at Fumsu, to advance at once 
to Bekwai, via Obuassi Gold Mines, with 300 men, and hold 
out a helping hand to the Governor, should he attempt to 
leave Kumassi. These were positively the last troops then 
available to assist the garrison in the fort, and I could only 
trust they might arrive in time to be of use. 

I had been in correspondence with various civil officials 
regarding the raising of local levies to be employed against 
the Ashantis. The object was two-fold—'first to prove to 
them that some of their own neighbours were ready to help 
the British Government; and, secondly, knowing the ancient 
hatred borne by many of the tribes towards their conquerors, 
f felt these levies could be usefully employed in following 
our columns and destroying villages, crops and plantations. 
In a campaign of this nature it is folly to allow sentiment 
to play any part in the operations; there was only one 
way of ending it, and that was to make the punisliment so 
severe that the enemy would prefer submission to total 
extinction. 

These levies were nothing more than the armed retainers 
of local chiefs; they had practically no discipline, and were 
in consequence placed under British officers, who kept them 
in order. I provided each levy with a certain number of 
guns and a proportion of powder and lead, and also made 
presents to the “Captains of Companies.” Amongst the 
chiefs who furnished levies before the close of operations 
were the King of Denkera, who brought 3,000 ruffians; 
the Chiefs of Swedru, Dengiasi, Mampon, Juabin and 
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N’Koranza, The Bekwai King placed his levies at our 
disposal throughout the operations. 


The provisions needed to feed these thousands of men 
were all taken from farms after our columns had passed 
through them. One of the chiefs who surrendered after the 
relief of Kumassi said to me: “ I would prefer a thousand 
days of punishment at your hands to one at the mercy of 
the Denkeras.” The Huns (ancient or modern) were not 
in it with these worthies. 

At this time I received tiie joyful news that a Battalion 
of the Central African Regiment, now the King’s African 
Rifles, with 70 Sikhs from India, were on their way to 
join our force. The “CARS” proved a well-disciplined 
corps, and my old friends the Sikhs brought back memories 
of many Indian frontier campaigns. 

When I sometimes look over the primitive charts pro¬ 
vided for our use in Ashanti, and compare them with the 
elaborate squared maps issued in France, I recall an inter¬ 
view I once had with a very senior Indian Colonel, When 
I was on the Staff in Central India he had to take part 
in some manoeuvres, and was very hazy about map-reading. 
I was trying to explain to him the area over which he would 
probably have to move. He could next make head or tail 
of it, and after endeavouring in vain to locate the place 
in relation to the spot we were standing on, he put down 
his compass and said: “How the hell do you persuade this 
cursed machine to turn the way you want it ? ” He it was, 
also, who one day on parade asked a British soldier, armed 
with a Lee-Metford rifle, how he liked his “musket.” The 
man looked surprised, so I said to him: “How do you like 
your rifle ? ” But the old Colonel, determined to show he 
knew all about it, added : “What have you done with your 
snap-cap ’ ? ” He had done his early service with the 
muzzle-loader and Snider rifles. 

I was as puzzled with maps in Ashanti as the old Colonel 
liad been; for let the compass point as it would, you never 
could find any place where it was shown on the map. The 
reason was simple; but in my case it was the map and not 
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the compass that was wrong in every detail; towns and 
villages were dotted about anyhow, and rivers nearly always 
ran upliilL It was awkward, to say the least of it, espfjcially 
Vvhen you suddenly came up against a stockaded hamlet 
which was supposed to be on the other side of the hill. 

And here I must relate a story of maps told me by Lord 
Kitchener. During some manoeuvres near Delhi, when be 
was Commander-in-Chief in India, I was riding with him, 
and he asked me the name of the village we were halted in. 
I told him; but he said, “Now ask that villager,” and, to my 
surprise, the man gave quite a different name. After some 
argument he added, “Oh yes. Sahib, that is the name on 
your English nuk.sha [map], no doubt, but to us poor 
villagers it is unknown.” 

Lord Kitchener, with his quiet smile, said : “It is always 
the same with u.s. When I was surveying in Palestine 
years ago I started one morning from a small village with a 
guide-interpreter. I carefully put down the name he gave 
me, and we rode on to the next village, which I plotted and 
then asked him the name of it; he gave me exactly the same 
one as the last; however, thinking they probably formed part 
of a group, I filled it in and moved on to a third hamlet, 
which he informed me bore the very same name. This was 
too much of a joke, and I shouted at him, when to my 
amusement I discovered the man had merely used a word 
which translated meant ‘I don’t know’”; and, he added, 
“I dare say they still call it that on our maps.” 

On June 22, Lieutenant-Colonel Burroughs, South Lanca¬ 
shire Regiment, with 400 men of the West African Regi¬ 
ment (a War Office Corps), arrived at Prahsu from Sierra 
Leone, and advanced up the main road towards Bekwai. 
This detachment met with opposition, but carried the newly 
erected Adansi stockades on the steep side of the Moinsi 
Hills with a bayonet charge. Burroughs halted at Kwissa, 
and on June 30 arrived before the well-known village of 
Dompoassi. Darkness was setting in, but the village was 
rushed by Captains Stallard and Tighe, of the West African 
Regiment, with the advance-guard, and the enemy fled. 
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The Ashanti Expedition 

leaving 30 dead and quantities of guns, powder and food. 
This .sudden attack was the first real success we had attained. 

Next day all the numerous stockades, which had cost so 
many casuaitjes, were destroyed, and Burroughs was able 
to push on tq Bekwai, where he joined hands with Colonel 
Wilkinson, Who had meantime marched round through 
Obuassi, The combined columns made a very respectable 
show, and finally convinced the Bekwai King and his waver¬ 
ing chiefs that the hour of reckoning with his Ashanti 
neighbours was approaching. 

K letter dated June 17 from the besieged Governor 
reached me on the 26th; in it he stated he could hold out 
till the 20th (already past). However, I felt sure that, in 
any circumstances, a garrison would be left in the fort, and 
decided to advance at once with every man I could lay hands 
on, even to the extent of abandoning our posts and thus 
temporarily severing our line of communications. It had 
become a question of neck or nothing, and the. prospect of 
a stand-up fight heartened us all. 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
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CHAPTER X 


ON THE ROAD TO KUMASSI (1900) 

I T was with a feeling of relief that I left the Prah on July t 
and started on the semi-final lap of my journey to 
Kumassi, The next day I received a letter from Wilkin¬ 
son, then at Bekwai, telling me that the Chief of Pekki, 
which was the most northerly village in Bekwai territory and 
on the Kumassi border, had sent him a messenger with the 
news that the Governor had broken out of Kumassi and was 
at N’Kwanta. He added that there were with the Governor, 
Lady Hodgson and ten other Europeans, and about 600 
soldiers; that they had suffered heavy losses in coming out, 
and he believed they were making for the coast. 

This news cleared the air. At last I really knew some¬ 
thing, although even now we did not know the route the 
column was taking, and could only surmise that it must 
be somewhere to our west. But we had plenty on hand 
to keep every white man busy for many days to come. I 
expected every hoiir to get some more definite news, but 
none reached me; and thus two British Forces away in 
darkest Africa were actually moving parallel to one another, 
at only a short distance apart, in exactly opposite directions, 
and with exactly opposite objectives. Irony of Fate! 

I wired to the Secretary of State all I knew of the 
movements of the retiring column, and assured him that 
in any circumstances Kumassi would be relieved by July 15, 
the last day for which there were rations in the fort. I 
reached Kwissa on July 7. From the hill-top the surround¬ 
ing scenery is magnificently wild, and though tired and 
weary, as most of us were, there was not an officer but felt 
lost in admiration of the view, I looked away south over 
the boundless forests of Adarisi; the Prah, the Fum, and 
other streams appeared like silver threads set in an emerald 
sea; monster trees grew right up to the summits of the 
hills, mammoth creepers and vines innumerable formed a 
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canopy on every si<iOi whilst the huge raindrops fell cease¬ 
lessly, like pearls on a carpet of wildest luxuriance. All 
was beautiful, but instinctively I wondered whether I should 
again look on the same scene. 

Buried beneath the thickest foliage, and almost entirely 
concealed frdrn view, near the steepest part of the road, 
we passed and examined the stockade erected by the enemy 
to oppose Burroughs’s advance, which the West African 
Regiment had carried with a charge. It is significant of 
this small affair that a quantity of .303 ammunition was 
found by our men in the enemy’s trenches. 

I entered the stockaded enclosure at Kwissa with a light 
heart, for nov/ we ware over the hills and on the Kumassi 
plateau, and next day I should meet the column coming 
down from Bekwai, as previously arranged. Presently 1 
received a letter from Burroughs informing me that he had 
attacked Kokofu on July 3 with a strong column from 
Bekwai, but had been repulsed with heavy casualties. This 
was a blow, and I began to feel much like Sisyphus. The 
Governor’s ominous warning came back to me : “ If the fort 
IS not relieved by the 15th instant at latest it must surrender,” 
and I had pledged my word home that this would be done 
“in any circumstances.” However, when one is really put 
to it is the time when one’s best efforts seem to spring to 
life. I remember surmising whether the smile I put on gave 
away my thoughts. Anyhow, I ordered an immediate parade 
of the garrison. 

Different races need to be differently treated; there can 
be no single code for all mankind; what may appear theatri¬ 
cal to one class of soldiers often appeals to another. In this 
case I thought I knew my men, and I acted accordingl}^ 
The West African soldier dearly loves to hear the bugle 
and the wild hurrahs of a northern race ; his blood is up 
when he can be made to understand that a combination of 
these means “The Charge,” which nothing can stop. I had 
taught the men that this was the final stage of every fight, 
and that it was only resorted to when their white leaders 
knew the moment of victory had arrived. 

The parade was drawn up in hollow square, and I spoke 
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to the men like one would to children; the ranks turned 
facing inwards, and at a given signal the bugles sounded, 
the drums crashed out a roll, and every man took up the 
hurrah ! “The Charge” continued sounding for some time, 
and I could see it was with difficulty many of the men could 
restrain themselves from dashing forward. The officers drew 
their swords, and when it all ceased the soldiers were wildly 
excited. I explained to them once more that before Ivumassi 
that same “Charge” would be sounded when the fight was 
ours, and nothing could stop them if they would but rush 
headlong, regardless of any Ashanti. They looked on the 
parade as a forerunner of victory, and they certainly carried 
out the injunctions to the letter. 

I remember in France, in 1914, when regimental bands 
had, very foolishly, been abolished, an Indian officer asking 
me how we could expect the men to fight without anything 
to cheer them, even during their very infrequent periods 
out of the trenches. 

The town of Kokofu contained a populace that hated 
the white man, and only a trifle less the Bekwais for having 
helped us. Colonel Burroughs, after his success at Dompo- 
assi on July i, believed that he could take the place, and 
with this object advanced from Bekwai on July 3 with a 
column consisting of one .75 millimetre gun, four Maxims 
and 50c.) men; in addition he kept in reserve one Maxim 
and 150 men, and was unhampered by carriers. All went 
Mfell till he was within hail of the stockades, the positions of 
which were unknown to him. 

Then began a typical Ashanti fight; but it was notice¬ 
able that besides their own Dane guns they were using many 
Martini-Henrys and Sniders, and here and there our own 
Lee-Metfords, captured during the fighting near Kumassi 
and along the line of communications. At one point they 
almost penetrated our front, but an officer who was present 
told me that the “ soixante-quinze ” literally swept them away. 
The enemy, seeing that the front was too strong, endeavoured 
to envelop the hospital carriers, and the reai-guard soon 
came into action. Lieutenant Brownlie, West India Regi¬ 
ment, was killed; Colonel Burroughs, in command, six 
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British officers and one British N.C.O. were wounded, and 
there were 67 other casualties in a very short space of time. 
Had a bayonet charge been made now, it would in all proba¬ 
bility hav'e cleared the entire front, as it had done on previous 
occasions, for cold steel was what the Ashantis dreaded above 
all things; but the C.O. on the spot can alone decide such 
matters. A retirement was carried out, during which the 
enemy had to pay dearly for his temerity; but our own 
casualties were increastKi to a total of 86 all ranks. 

After leaving Kwissa I made a short halt at Dompoassi, 
where the stacks of empty cartridge-cases and boxes in front 
of the stockades were proof of tlie waste of ammunition by 
our young soldiers in past fights. The defences themselves 
were extraordinarily well constructed of solid timbers and 
rammed-in earth from 3 iO' 4 feet thick; each was indented 
and flanked by shorter works, and all were placed well off 
the main paths. On our side the jungle was allowed to 
grow just as it naturally was, so that you could never tell 
year were nearing them until the scouts were actually on top 
of them. It was part of the military code of those brave 
people that a death penalty was the award of a man who 
touched anything in the immediate front of the stockades, 
and thus gave away the position. Behind, i.e. on their own 
side, the ground was cleared, paths were cut through the 
forests, huts built and often raised on plinths, drainage cuts 
made, etc.; and later on in the larger stockades round 
Kumassi I saw regular timber and thatch barracks, fetish 
houses (churches), and even small gardens laid out. There 
they had evidently come to stay until the white men de¬ 
cided to surrender! 

Every stockade had one decoration, without which it 
would never have either been built or held, and that was 
the empty gin bottle. They lay in hundreds, and again in 
thousands all round Kumassi, and I suppose some profiteers 
still live on the proceeds of the vile poison they used to manu¬ 
facture for inspiriting those who, under its influence, were 
always ready to shed blood—-for choice that of the white man. 

On July Q I arrived at Bekwai, and was there met by 
the loyal King. His territory, though small, was situated 
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between the. River Prah and Kumassi, and on the left flank 
of our advance northwards. To the south lay the hostile 
country of the Adansis> and on its east was the rebel town 
of Kokofu. Towards Kumassi his country trended north*- 
westwards and ended at the large A^illage of Pekki, which 
divided Bekwai from the land of the Kumassis proper. When 
the Ashantis rose in rebellion and shut in the Governor and 
his small garrison, Yaw Boaki, King of Bekwai, determined 
to cast in his lot with us. He was wise enough to recognize 
what the ultimate results could alone be, and when Captain 
Hall arrived at Esumeja his loyalty was confirmed. He 
passed through some very doubtful times, and acknowledged 
afterwards that he had been on the point of seeking safety in 
flight, fearful lest his country might be swamped by the 
gathering enemies on every side of him. 

With every kind of inducement held out to him by 
his neighbours, and the prospects of annihilation should 
he refuse their offers, he never swerved a hair's breadth from 
his pledged word; and even when his people were living 
on roots and jungle produce, and he himself had not pro¬ 
visions sufficient for his household, he sent the few eggs 
or vegetables he could muster for the use of the sick and 
wounded in hospital. He had his reward in the end, but 
Yaw Boaki, of Bekwai, will always be to me the emblem 
of a noble African chief, who behaved as a gentleman and 
deserved the name of King. 

I felt proud to grasp him by the hand as he alighted 
from his chair of State outside the main gate; Tcongratu¬ 
lated him on his conduct, and assured him that Her Majesty's 
Government would remember his loyalty. It was very in¬ 
teresting, notwithstanding, to watch the fine old man, now 
bowed down with anxiety, and to observe his look of relief 
when I assured him that the soldiers of the Great Queen 
could never be beaten by all the Ashantis in the world. His 
frame trembled as he asked me to shake his hand in token 
of my promise to conduct him to Kumassi later On, so that 
he might see with his own eyes the Union Jack over its 
walls. Behind him stood Mr. Jones, an African missionary 
who had long been resident in Bekwai, and had been his 
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mainstay. Turning* to him he said, “Bring my Union 
Jack,” and when it was produced he opened it and said 
pensively, “Yes, I know those colours; they are better than 
all our fetish promises.” 

, Our ,hrst palaver did not last long, and ended by my 
presenfirig him with a substantial amount of gold, and 
the cayalcade moved oft amidst shouts and the biaying of 
war horns. I think they really believed the hour of deliver¬ 
ance was at hand. Jones did excellent service for the Govern¬ 
ment throughout the campaign, and received a reward. 

From natives at Bekwai we received reports of the Gov¬ 
ernor’s column and its progress towards the coast, and as it 
forms part of my story I will shortly tell what befell them 
after they had broken out of Kumassi on June 23, tgoo. 

To speak of the task which fell to Major Morris and 
his ofiftcers as a hazardous one is to describe very faintly 
what it must have meant to the garrison, and to no others 
can any description of it convey its reality. Enfeebled by 
disease and hunger, worn out by repeated and fruitless 
sorties, disheartened by the non-arrival of the relief they 
expected, and having in their charge ladies whose lives were 
in their keeping, it is difficult to picture their feelings. Blank 
dismay reigned amongst the coloured soldiers, followers, 
women and children crowded round those hateful walls; the 
confidence born of success, formerly possessed by them, must 
by this time have almost vanished. Food there was none, 
ammunition was limited, hope had wellnigh fled, and as 
they looked over the dreary waste of vegetation on that 
eventful 22nd day of June, and knew that the next day would 
finally decide their fate, as they attempted to break through 
the bloodthirsty throng which encircled them, the chances 
of seeing another sunset must have appeared small. 

And now that long-dreaded time had arrived. It is a 
misty morning. Gentle ladles and rough African soldiers, 
English gentlemen and savage carriers, are on an equality 
to-day. At last the signal is given, and the column starts 
on its race for life. A very few minutes and the advanced 
guard is. in the depth of that awe-inspiring forest, whilst 
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behind trails in serpent fashion the Ipng line of men and 
airriers, followed by servants, by chiefs and their retinues, 
all thankful to have the protection of the rear-guard. 

But, alas! following behind the rear-guard itsdlf came 
over a thousand people fleeing from the fate they dreaded. 
With no protection, and wasted with starvation, they offered 
a sure mark for the Ashantis, and the headless bodi«s we 
found later on along that forest path bore ample testimony 
to the fact that it was not long beforeydeath overtook them. 

In the Governor’s own words, “It was a gruesome road 
to pass along in the immediate presence of the bhemy.’’ The 
presence was soon felt, and the advanced guard engaged. 
This time it was neck or nothing; the occasion demand^ 
prompt action, and, as usual when such is necessary, the 
British officers were there to do the work. Captain Leggett, 
Worcestershire Regiment, and Captain Armitage, South 
Wales Borderers, leading a simultaneous direct and flank 
attack, and well followed by the Hausas, who acted with 
“spirit and gallantry ” (dispatch), charged and cleared the 
rebels out of their first position. Leggett received a mortal 
wound, but his promptitude had taken the enemy entirely 
by surprise, and having no idea of the direction to be 
followed by the column, they were unable to obtain reinfo.rcer 
ments. The opportunity was a good one for the advanced 
guard to redouble its exertions, and they hurried on until 
they came to a second stockade. This, too, was carried at 
the expense of another British life; Captain Marshall, of 
the Royal West Kents, fell mortally wounded. Twice before 
during the siege had he been wounded, and now added yet 
another to the roll of those who have died for their country 
in West African hinterlands. 

The straggling column marched on, harassed on every 
side. There is yet time for the enemy to muster in over¬ 
powering strength; but Morris had formed his plans care¬ 
fully, and they worked out well. Every attack is repulsed, 
till the village of Terrabum is reached between five and six 
p.m. and a halt called. 

The scene in that remote village, as Morris said, was 
“almost beyond description,” some 3,000 souls being jammed 
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into a space not more .than 120 yards in diameter. The 
confusion must have been appalling, and the whole scene 
probably more like a lunatic asylum than a military camp- 
It only needed one thing more to complete pandemonium, 
and that was not long in coming, for with darkness arrived 
the rain, and this soon turned into a tornado. Everything 
possible done for the sick and wounded, but alt must 
necessarily taste the horrors of uncivilized war. The official 
returns furnish the following details amongst officers and 
soldiers only : 80 killed and missing and 37 wounded, but 
do not include casualties amongst either Government carriers 
or those who were attempting to escape, and, of course, these 
were appalling. 

The sufferings of that much-tried woman, Lady Hodgson, 
during all these trials can only be surmised, but the soldiers 
who later returned to Kumassi and served under my com¬ 
mand had nothing but admiration to express for her heroic 
conduct. It is also ve'-y pleasant to record what Major Morris 
reported (in his official letter to me describing the march) 
of two ladies of the Basel Mission who accompanied the 
party. “I wish to place on record the admiration of the 
whole force for the magnificent way in which two ladies 
of the Basel Mission behaved. Day after day these two 
ladies, without hammocks (the carriers with which they w^ere 
provided having imn away) and without a change of clothing, 
got through the long, arduous marches, often up to their 
waists in water, always cheerful, and without a murmur of 
complaint.” 

The column reached the friendly village of N’Kwanta 
on June 25, but by this time everything in the way of neces¬ 
saries had been lost; for death had been busy amongst the 
carriers, and no one will ever know the mortality. Months 
afterwards we counted on the N’Kwanta road, within two 
miles of the fort, over a hundred bodies actually on the path 
itself, and many hundreds lay in the thick bush all round. 
It was a charnel-house. 

The column halted at N’Kwanta from the 25th to the 
28th of June. Had I but known it, there would have been 
no necessity for all the privations they had later to endure 
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before reaching the coast. It was, however, not to be, and 
the march to the sea was continued. I have not gone into 
details, but it was necessary, in order to follow the sequence 
of events, to relate what took place whilst we were preparing 
to make our final move on Kumassi. 

During the years I served in West Africa I can recall 
no greater stimulus to “carry on ” than the frequent messages 
received from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. They were short, as behove one so 
busily engaged in the affairs of State, but each one appeared 
to say, “ Well done; I trust you.“ They always arrived, too, 
at the psychological moment ; they removed all imaginary 
difficulties, and cured all ordinary ailments. If those in 
authority in England always realized what a help a word of 
encouragement may prove to those who are toiling in distant 
colonies, and carrying the enviable but sometimes heavy 
“white man’s burden,” that word might oftener be sent. It 
costs nothing, but it is worth more than gold. We in 
Ashanti, at any rate, never had cause to think that because 
we were working in unknown hinterlands we might be lost 
sight of. That well-known monocle was fixed on West as 
well as South Africa, and from commander to private all 
felt they were in safe keeping. 

The day after my arrival at Bekwai there crawled into 
our camp a half-starved Flausa soldier, covered with sores 
and dazed with hunger and fatigue. He took out from his 
loin-cloth a small piece of paper. The contents read as 
follows: “From O.C. Kiimassi to O.C. Troops Esurneja. 
His Excellency and main troops left for coast seventeen days 
ago; relief most urgently wanted here. Remaining small 
garrison diminishing; disease, etc. Reduced rations for only 
few days more.—F. E. Bishop, Captain G.C.C.” It was a 
last appeal, but it betrayed no alarm; it breathed no word 
of reproach and asked no impossible task. It struck home 
to our hearts, and almost made us tremble to think we might 
have been too late. What it did do, however, was to assure 
us that the garrison could still hold out, although “for only 
a few days more.” The bearer was a hero; he had faced 



death to save his contfades, and he had carried out his task. 
Alone, and with small hope of success, he had passed thiough 
the cordon of the enemy and arrived in our camp. I pro¬ 
moted him on the spot to the rank of sergeant, and pre¬ 
sented him with a sum of money; but I have ever since, 
regretted I did not recommend him for a Victoria Cross, 
for surely it was well earned. 

Along the line of communication from Fuinsu northwards 
the garrisons had received their orders to hasten to Bekwai, 
abandoning all posts and surplus stores, and moving day 
and night, chancing enemy attacks, etc. These orders were 
carried out with splendid spirit. ^ The Moinsi Hills were 
reached an hour after midnight of July lo, and early next 
morning the force had climbed the steep paths and arrived at 
Kwissa in drenching rain. Here is Captain MacCarthy 
Morrogh’s (the C.O.) “war diary,” short and sweet: “Arrived 
Moinsi Hills 1.30 a.m. All villages found burnt. Rain in 
torrents, roads a quagmire.” Still moving on, the combined 
troops now numbering 300 men, with two .75"UJillirnetre guns, 
arrived at Bekwai at midnight. They were received wdth open 
arms and completed the final total for the relief of Kumassi. 

Whilst waiting for these reinforcements I had several 
interviews with the King. His one object was to discover 
ray immediate intentions, and my own was equally to keep 
them secret, and nothing is secret that is known to more 
than one person. Until the morning of July 13, therefore, 
I kept mine well, but to do this I was obliged to make use 
of many “terminological inexactitudes.” Not fewer than five 
times a day did he 'either come personally or send through 
his friend the missionary, Jones, to inquire when I would 
start to attack Kokofu. This place was a thorn in the side 
of Bekwai. Never friendly, at this time the Kokofus’ dearest 
wish w'as the destruction of Bekwai for having assisted us. 
The chief knew this, and was anxious that before attacking 
the Kumassis we should settle with Kokofu, and thus ensure 
the safety of his chief town. The loyalty of Bekwai, on 
the other hand, was most essential to us until such time 
as Kumassi was relieved, after which we could promptly deal 
with Kokofu. 
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I felt quite an expert diplomatist as I soothed the old 
diief down and i^ersuaded him that the destruction of Kokofu 
was a matter which never escaped my thoughts. An African, 
may be thick-headed, but he is very hard to get round under 
. certain circumstances, and I found it no easy task to evade 
many of his questions. After much convers^ition one morn¬ 
ing, he said very decidedly to me, ‘^Tell me, sir, are you 
first going to attack Kumassi or Kokofu? .1 believe your 
word, and you would rather lose both "than speak what is 
not true.’’ This was a puzzler, but as I had already decided 
to make a feint next day I was able to reply promptly : “Send 
word through spies to.Kokofu that to-rnofrow the white man 
will advance against them, and woe be to that people, for 
God has forsaken them.” 

I did advance next day, but it was only as a reconnais- 
Siince. However, I had kept my word. 

In Bekwai at this time was a European mining gentle¬ 
man, Denhe by name; he had travelled between Bekwai and 
Kumassi through the village of Pekki, and was acquainted 
with the road. It was not shown on any map, nor mentioned 
in any documents in my possession. I promised him a sub¬ 
stantial reward if he would accompany the column when 
the time came to move on Kumassi. Once I had secured his 
services there was no longer the same need for the King’s 
assistance, as before then I had feared his guides might 
mislead us. Nevertheless, I was anxious to secure some of 
his men as scouts to accompany our officers, and was therefore 
obliged to humour him. 

In accordance with my promise to the Bekwai King, I 
advanced to Esumeja on July ii. From this post a column 
of 400 men and 2 guns moved in the direction of Kokofu, 
advanced cautiously for half a mile, and made a great point 
of cutting the bush and small trees and erecting rough 
zaribas on either side of the path. No attempt was made 
to reach the town, as I wished to let the enemy imagine we 
intended attacking them shortly but were rather nervous of 
attempting it, and by evening we were all back in Bekwai. 
I felt rather small when the King called and inquired, in 
almost reproachful tones, if we had found Kokofu evacuated. 
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However, I could afford to wait another day, by which time 
the dusky chief would know that the white man could play the 
game of bluff as well as himself. The ruse succeeded well, 
for his spies brought in word next evening that there was 
great jubilation in the vicinity of Kokofu, and that 2,000 
Ashantis from the Kumassi stockade had been called down to 
defend the place and teach us a lesson. I almost laughed 
as the missionary Jones interpreted in solemn tones the 
King's speech: “Oh, sir, why did you not attack them this 
morning and entirely destroy the devils? Now it will be an 
altogether dangerous task.” 

Wait, friend Jones; not so diffipult as you imagine. A few 
more white lies, and you and your chief will dance with joy. 

July 13 was to be our last day in Bekwai, and the next, 
it was hoped by our ally, would be the one on which Kokofu 
would fail and Bekwai be free. I held a parade of the 
garrison, at which the King and all his chiefs were present. 
As I scanned the faces of white and coloured men there 
passed through my mind a feeling of joy that it should at last 
have fallen to my lot to take a small share in n>y country’s 
history. The white faces were paler than ever, tropical 
fever stamped on every feature, but all had an air of deter¬ 
mination, and the faithful soldiers looked inquiringly at their 
leaders and found no cause to feel doubtful of the end. From 
an adjacent mound the King of Bekwai watched the pro¬ 
ceedings, and no doubt felt satisfied that twenty-four hours 
more would see the same ranks rushing through the streets 
of Kokofu. The parade over, I saw the British officers and 
N.C.O.s in the stockade enclosure, and told them of my 
plans, but not the direction which the column was to take 
next day; this must wait yet a few hours, so as to allov/ 
another thousand or two of the enemy to trek away from 
Kumassi in the direction of Kokofu, for by this time they 
were quite convinced that was to be our first objective. 

All the white men assembled in front of my hut that 
evening, and 1 addiressed a fev/ words to them. It was a 
solemn occasion, for there was much that might happen 
within the next forty-eight hours. I can recall every moment 
of that night. 
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Within the bamboo palisaded enclosure, 150 yards in 
diameter, were massed over two thousand followers and their 
guards, whilst outside lay soldiers taking such rest as was 
possible in the rain. At 2 a.m. I sent for the chief,,told him 
of my plans, and asked him to supply us with ten scouts to 
accompany the advanced guard, and forty men to keep with 
the rear-guard. I put on an appearance of light-heartedness 
regarding our move, and assured him Kumassi would be 
relieved in three days. Not a bit of it! The old man knew 
better; he entirely disapproved the scheme, and said I had 
deceived him. However, we settled matters when I said that 
for success in war it was absolutely necessary for a com¬ 
mander to deceive even friends when they would not trust 
him. 

One of the Belavai ruler’s chief officers was the *‘War 
Captain of Pekki,” and he volunteered to bring twenty scouts. 
Just after the sorely tried King had left my hut he came in, 
and having assured himself that no one was listening, asked 
me in a whisper if he might cut off a few heads of the slain, 
with which to adorn his war drums. I said it was a barbar¬ 
ous custom, and one we never practised; but he quickly 
replied, “ I will only cut off the heads of dead men on this 
occasion.” I knew better; dead or wounded, it was much the 
same to him; but it rather made one shiver to think what 
nature of men we were dealing with, friends and foes alike. 

It was now high time to give the final orders and let 
everyone know which was to be our route, and before daylight 
these matters had been settled. It was an invigorating sight 
to see the officers and men falling in, in groups and com¬ 
panies; even the carriers and hammock-bearers appeared glad 
to be up and moving about after their damp bivouac. All 
were wet and many were hungry, but each man knew and 
realized that to-day there vras a definite job to be performed; 
and when I saw sick and wounded soldiers, whom a year pre¬ 
viously I had known as wild recruits, coming out of hospital 
and joining the ranks, many with swollen feet and ulcerated 
legs, it seemed a good omen indeed, and each man as he 
saluted and passed looked as if to say, ”1, too, mean to take 
my share in the relief of Kumassi,” 
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CHAPTER XI 

RELIEF OF KUMASSI (1900) 


T he Strength of the column -which composed the re¬ 
lieving Force was made up of 60 white men, including 
officers, N.C.O.s and a few civilians, 50 gunners from 
Northern Nigeria to man two .75-miilimelre quick-firing 
guns; and four 7-pounders with, a detachment from the 
W.I. Regiment under a British N.C.O. The infantry' con¬ 
sisted of 700 ol my own W.A.F.F. from Northern Nigeria, 
200 West African Regiment, and 50 well-trained Sierra Leone 
Frontier Police. F'or the transport of food, ammunition and 
hospital 1,700 carriers accompanied us, and needed careful 
guarding. 

It will surprise soldiers who may read this story to learn 
that as far back as sixteen years before the Great War, troops 
under the Colonial Office in West African hinterlands had a 
better field-gun than our home Army, and. that each com¬ 
pany of infantry had a .303 Maxim, a proportion far higher 
than our own troops possessed during the early stages of the 
Great War. This was due to the foresight of Sir Frederick 
Lugard, who had insisted from the first on the mechanical 
side of the Force being considered of prime importance. 

But our chief requisite now was food, and of that we had 
barely enough to carry on with. For the soldiers and carriers 
in the Relief Force we could muster only a half-ration of rice 
and salt Tor four days, and for the white men, after com¬ 
mandeering all private and other supplies, we managed to 
scrape together four days’ rations of sorts. In addition to 
these we carried a full supply for six weeks for the garrison 
I intended leaving in Kumassi Fort. Six days was the 
minimum time in which we could return to Bekwai, and so it 
will be seen we were running it pretty fine; and if “an army 
marches on its belly,” then our little army was in for a thin 
time. But we had at the head of our Supply Department a 
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young officer, Lieutenant Willans, A.vS.C., who throughout 
the campaign never failed us, and had eventually under his 
command no fewer than 15,000 carriers spread over 200 miles 
‘ ol communications. ' Willans was the only man I ever met 
who could persuade you that you were not hungry, even 
when you were half-starved. He received a Brevet Majority 
after the close of operations. 

On July 13, 1900, we started from Bekwai on our final 
march to Kumassi. I stood for two hours watching the long 
column falling into its place, and filing off into Ae forest. 
The King of Bekwai was not there, his heart had failed him; 
the last effort was too much for his nerves, and small blame 
to him; he was getting old, and the white man was a sore 
puzzle. Jones, the missionary, was also absent, and nearly 
all the bombastic “War Ca^ains” found they had other 
pressing business on hand on this particular morning. 

The main road from Cape Coast to Kumassi passes 
through Esumeja, three miles north of Bekwai; and two and 
a half miles east of Esumeja is the towm of Kokofu. Should 
we not attack this latter town, the Ashantis believed, as I 
found later on, that the only other route to the beleaguered 
fort that we would attempt was by the main road, and this 
was strongly held and defended by stockades at regular 
intervals. They therefore had every reason to consider them¬ 
selves safe from surprise; but unfortunately for them they 
looked at matters from their own point of view only. Besides 
the main road there existed a forest path, at this time over¬ 
grown with jungle, which leaving Bekwai in a north-westerly 
direction, led through the village of Pekki, their frontier post 
on the Kumassi border. By taking this route, which was not 
shown on the map and was unknown to any European present 
except Mr. Denhe, the gold prospector, I felt sure we should 
not only upset the plans of the enemy, but avoid his stockades 
until within a few miles of the fort. With this object, reports 
had been sedulously spread that Kokofu was to be attacked 
before any advance on Kumassi was attempted; whilst it was 
the Pekki road which was selected for the forward move. 

We started in pouring rain, and I often wonder how those 
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thousands of human beings ever covered the 15 miles of 
quagmires that day. Several large streams had to be crossed, 
some of them neck deep, and the length of the column at such 
places invariably increased, until about sundown we were 
covering over 5 miles of road. We had started before day¬ 
light, and moving at the highest possible rate consistent with 
military precautions, the rear-guard only got into Pekki at 
1.30 a.m. the following morning. 

After dark all movements had been doubly trying. 
Officers and soldiers alike found it difficult to keep to the 
proper tracks, and the hammocks and ammunition boxes were 
constantly dropped; the latter especially suffered much, and 
many packages were broken. In a few cases part of the 
reserve rations were looted, but this was quite exceptional, 
as I had issued an order that any man discovered stealing 
rice or tampering with rations if caught red-handed would be 
immediately shot; and anyone suspected was to be tried by 
Court Martial, and if sentenced to death such sentence would 
be confirmed. These orders were carefully explained to 
soldiers and carriers alike, and they knew they would be 
carried out. 

Amongst other cases was a box of cigars which I had 
managed to carry with me. 'i'he guard knew that I valued 
these more than any food, and I had warned the Sergeant 
that if they were lost terrible results would follow. This 
was his translation of my warning : “If any rations are lost 
W'e shall be tried by Court Martial, and may or may not be 
shot; but if one of the big white man’s cigars is lost, no 
matter the verdict of the Court, we will assuredly pay for it 
with our lives.” Good soldier ! 

At Pekki 1 was visited by the chief of the towrn and some 
of his “War Captains.” They were delighted at our sudden 
appearance on the scene, and asked me to leave a small force 
to protect them during our absence at Kumassi, but this, of 
course, I refused. They stated that a large body of Ashantis 
was in occupation of the fetish town of Treda, only two miles 
from Pekki, and that these had a number of Lee-Metfords 
with thorn. The chief had captured two prisoners, who were 
brought before me half dead with fear, believing that their 
I- 163 
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last hour had arrived and that they were being ushered into 
the final torture-chamber. Neither of them would say a 
word in reply to my questions, and so I tried an experiment 
which helped me considerably next day. I tpld them T in¬ 
tended to pardon and release them, on condition they went 
straight to their own camp at Treda and informed their chief 
that I would halt a day in Pekki before advancing, but would 
without fail attack them the third day if tliey still persisted 
in resisting the white man. They were released accordingly, 
but would not move, as they believed it was only a case of 
prolonging the agony, and that as they left the door they 
would be murdered. I therefore accompanied them outside 
and had them led past the pickets, and they soon disappeared 
in the direction of their camp. By 2 a.m. the last of the rear¬ 
guard had arrived; and notwithstanding their long day, all 
ranks were cheery and ready to start again .at daybreak if 
necessary. 

We left Pekki at 8 a.m. on July 14, and shortly after¬ 
wards the advanced guard came on the village of Treda, 
which was quite unprepared for our visit. Numbers of sheep 
were being driven away, and the sight of these was too much 
for the Hausas, who charged up the slopes leading to the 
fetish temple and carried everything before them. As I 
watched this scrimmage I pondered whether I should order 
the beautiful trees leading to the gate of the temple to be cut 
down, or spare them. They looked so harmless and orna¬ 
mental, and I have always hated cutting down a good tree, 
although I have cut down many in order to improve a park; 
but the Ashantis reverence their fetish trees, and so to 
punish them they were later on destroyed. The temple itself 
was the best I saw in the country, and must in times past have 
been the scene of many loathsome sacrifices. It was decorated 
with all kinds of English ornaments, hanging lamps and 
globes, and had well-carved wooden doors. These I should 
have liked to carry away, but we were on business bent and 
not on a treasure hunt, so fire destroyed the lot. 

As we moved on, the forest became very dense, but every 
now and again we came on open plantations; these were full 
of green plantains, but they afforded food of a kind, which 
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was welcome. Pushing on, we passed two or three deserted 
villages. In one of these we found a Hausa who had been 
captured from Sir Frederick Hodgson’s column; he was very- 
near his end from hunger, but had not been otherwise mal¬ 
treated. In another village I saw a child of two years of age; 
poor little thing, it sat in a corner of a room and shrieked if 
anyone approached it. I threw it some biscuits and put a 
cup of tinned milk near the door, and a sentry stood there 
till the rear-iigard had passed. Strange to say, on our return 
I found the poor Creature dead just where it had been sitting, 
and the food lintouched. Either superstitious fear had 
frightened the mother and she never returned to the village, 
or more probably the men had told her we always killed 
children. It was a sad sight. 

Several attempts of the enemy to get at our carriers were 
easily repulsed, but so slow was the progress that by sundown 
the column had only reached a village called Ekwanta, 
6 miles from Treda, and still 5 from Kumassi; but of those 
1,700 carriers not one had been killed, and only five soldiers 
had been wounded, and this gave great confidence to the 
non-combatants of all classes. Soon after dark the rear¬ 
guard got in, and notwithstanding it rained heavily all night 
everyone had some rest. 

It was the usual soaking morning when we left Ekwanta 
on July ^5, 1900, but it seemed fairly bright to us, for we 
knew it was to be the last day of uncertainty. The previous 
evening we .had fired three shells from the 131'2-pounder guns, 
and felt certain they must have been heard in the fort. (This 
proved to be correct.) A mile is past, and yet another, and 
no sign of an enemy; two villages are left behind us, and 
Kumassi can only be 3 miles distant. It was a horrid feel¬ 
ing, this marching info and against the invisible. Was there 
an enemy, or had he vanished? Had any sound ever been 
heard in these forests, or had it ever thus been silent and 
weird? No one spoke; it appeared as if each individual 
imagined he heard a sound but could not locate it. I have 
no desire to spend another such day. 

I called a halt to allow' the long column to close up, and 
we sat do-wn as quietly as we had moved; the silence was, 
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indeed, strange, and it was a positive relief when at last a 
shot broke the stillness. We were on our legs in a momentj 
•w-e knew it was only an enemy’s signal gun, but it proved 
there tvere human beings about; and for the only time in my 
life I was longing to be in the thick of a fight, the bloodiei 
’tli0 better* 

Soon the glad roar of hundreds of rifles all along our left 
flank woke us to reality; this, too, soon ceased, for the enemy 
was finding he could not inflict his hornet-stings with im¬ 
punity. It was three o’clock, and only a few hours of 
daylight remained ; I passed the word up to increase the pace, 
but before the order could reach the scouts the rear-guard, 
commanded by Major Beddoes, Royal Dublin Fusiliers, was 
attacked. The enemy, seeing our advanced guard was too 
strong, had determined to rusli the liospital and carriers. 

The King of Bekwai had sent fifty of his men to act as 
scouts, but I found them useless, so they were attached to the 
rear-guard, and immediately the enemy opened fire the.% 
worthies discharged their guns into the air and made a bolt 
for protection towards the Maxims; their rush earned along 
some 200 carriers, many of whom threw their loads and ran 
for dear life. Beddoes and his officers soon restored order, 
whilst the crack of busy rifles sent the Ashantis back to cover 
faster than they had come. 

Meantime the main body had closed up, leaving a gap 
of a full mile between themselves and the rear-guard; tins 
was the enemy’s chance had he been able to take it, but he 
did not, and it would soon be too late, as we were fast 
approaching the stockades, the last barrier between ourselves 
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both wounded early, and the fighting in the front 
became general. 

Lieutenant-Colonei Wilkinson was in command of the 
advanced guard, md immediately brought up the quick-firing 
guns, which v/ere placed facing a stockade from which came 
a well-sustained fire* I had told Wilkinson to concentrate 
not only all his field-guns, but his Maxim machine-guns as 
well, and to rain in shell and bullets as soon as the position 
of the stockades could be ascertained; the object was to 
compel the enemy to keep under cover whilst we extended and 
enveloped his flank. As the firing on our front increased, so 
the hundreds of carriers doubled up and lay down flat. I 
soon knew this, fis to reach the front I had to run over their 
prostrate bodies. 

Every gun was by this time in action, but notwithstanding 
our fire, the enemy showed no signs of being silenced; on 
the contrary, shortly after I got up to the guns the fire 
increased, and had it not been nearly all too high must have 
caused us many more casualties; for they were behind good 
cover, whilst we, of course, were in the open; on the other 
hand, they dared not rise to fire over their stockades, which 
were not loopholed. My object was to extend all the troops 
of the advanced guard and main body under cover of our 
shell and Maxim fire, and as soon as this was attained to order 
a general bayonet charge. 

Owhng to some error there was much confusion for a few 
minutes on the right of the guns, and I saw men running to 
the rear; but this was soon rectified, and all seemed in order. 

I could see that the “millimetres’’ were smashing up the great 
logs in the stockades, but even at that short distance could 
not breach them.. Our infantry was now practically all up, 
and covered a front of six or seven hundred yards, so I told 
Phillips to keep up a heavy fire from his i2j^-pounders for a 
minute, after which I would sound the “Cease Fire” and 
“Charge.” 

Shall I ever forget the strain of that brief minute? I 
looked along our lines, and then in the direction of the 
enemy’s stockades, from which rose volumes of smoke, and 
then ordered the massed buglers to sound the “Cease Fire.” 
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With one accord each company took it up imniediately, and 
it evidently reacted on the enemy, for with us he ceased fire 
also. The drums and bugles at once took up the ‘'Charge/* 
the finest music my ears shall ever hear: like a wave up rose 
the ranks, and there was no doubt now. No Ashanti ever 
born would stand before that line of steel t First, as ever, 
the British officers led the way—over obstacles and through 
almost impenetrable jungle; but there was no hesitation, all 
heads were turned in the right direction. 

I had a guard of 30 picked men Avith me, and these also 
I sent off with Captain Holford, 7th Hussars, to join in the 
and turning round to see who Avas near me, I found 
myself absolutely alone and not a soul in sight, except my 
faithful orderlies, Sergeant Alya (once in the French Senega¬ 
lese Army) and the Hausa, Ahmedu Kano. I turned to 
Sergeant Alyo and said, “Where is the Staff ? ’* Pointing to 
himself, he promptly replied in French, which he always 
spoke, “Voil^, c*est moi.'’ 

The Ashantis were now in headlong flight, and when I 
reached the last stockade on the Pekki road our lines had 
advanced over and beyond this, and I could hear the hurrahs 
of the men well towards Kumassi Fort. As I sat on the 
stockade timbers, which were drilled by shell, and looked at 
the lifeless forms lying behind them, it was impossible not 
to admire the gallantry of these brave savages, who could 
stand up against the most modern guns and rifles, and refuse 
to retire until white men themselves led the charge against 
them. 

A Hausa orderly, who was a good deal taller than I am, 
had during the firing annoyed me by several times getting in 
front; he Avas a very faithful fellow, and was in reality trying 
to shield me from bullets, but at last 1 gave him a push and 
ordered him to get away. He just moved back and was 
standing close behind me, when a bullet hit him on the top 
of his thick skull and cut the scalp. He leaped into the air 
shouting, “I have saved the big white man’s life—hurrah I ” 

* The very day I wrote this, or 24 years after the occurrence, I received 
a letter from Alyo, written from Kano in Northern Nigeria. It ms the 
first I had ever received from him and he reminded me of the X5th of July. 
I hope to see him out there within a year. 
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Good chap ! but he did not seem to understand that as he was 
behind me, and a taller man, had he not been there the bullet 
would have passed harmlessly on. All the same, I thanked him 
for his loyal conduct and patted him violently on the back. 


Often had I heard the “Assembly,” but it had never 
sounded so harmonious as now, and very soon the scattered 
units were collected. Scouts were out on all sides; carriers 
and hammock-men fell in as if they had been trained soldiers; 
officers and men appeared jubilant, and all traces of fatigue 
had disappeared. 

We soon hit off the main road (the one by which our 
arrival had been expected) and in rear of their chief stockade, 
which extended for some hundred and twenty yards, and was 
massively and skilfully built, and supported on both flanks 
by smaller works. It was a satisfaction to look back at these 
and imagine the disgust of the enemy at the linchivalrous 
conduct of the white man in having come round a flank 
instead of attacking them direct, in the good old style. 

Here the forest ended, and we emerged into the clearing 
round Kumassi. The relief of again being in open country 
is difficult to describe. Few of us had been able to manage 
a wash during the three days we had been -wading through 
mire and marching under continual tropical rain, and there 
could not have been one who did not offer a prayer to God 
for our successful accomplishment of duty. 

The road from this point to the fort was broad, and so 
with a wide front we swung along it; the scouts were almost 
running, and all ranks kept increasing their pace, until at 
the bottom of the last dip the entire column broke into a 
double. I called a short halt, during which time I remember 
everybody remained perfectly silent; all were listening to 
catch some sound from the fort, which we knew was now not 
a mile distant; but no sound reached us. Our hurralis fol¬ 
lowed one another, but there was still no sign that our com¬ 
rades were actually there; they were anxious moments, full of 
painful doubt. Could it be possible that the end had already 
come, and that we were, after all, too late, and had reaped a 
barren victory? ' 
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Headless bodies lay on the track, and the stench indicated 
how many more there must be in the high grass on either 
side of us; charred timbers, torn-down telegraph poles, and 
hundreds of empty gin-bottles told the story of pillage and 
drunken debauchery that had been going on for month^ past. 
But this was no time for contemplation; the oft-repeated 
cheers for the Queen seemed a set-off against any sights 
we might encounter. At last we top the slope, and there 
before us—praise be to God.l—^stands the fort, still safe; 
whilst “ Ever above the topmost tower, the barvner of 
England blew.” 

At the same time the notes of a bugle sounding the 
“General Salute ” reached our ears, and we knew all was well. 
Hurrying on we passed the sacred groves—foul mementoes 
of human sacrifices; on our right stood some of the last of the 
sacred trees, whilst all around us was desolation and ruin. 
From the parapets of the fort hungry eyes stared wildly at us, 
asking if in truth all this is reality or a dream ; so often had 
they heard the booming of guns, and so often been bitterly 
disappointed, that when we actually arrived it was difficult 
to realize. 

The steel gates slid open; Captain Bishop, of the Bedford¬ 
shire Regiment, Lieutenant Ralph, of the Lagos Battalion, 
and Dr. Hay, of the Gold Coast Service, followed by their 
faithful men, came out to greet us. The sallow, gaunt faces 
of the Europeans spoke of prolonged mental and bodily 
sufferings, whilst the gallant Hausas, by this time sadly 
diminished in numbers and covered with sores and ulcers, 
proved by their appearance how well they had stood by their 
leaders. It was for all a happy meeting, but I own that it 
was only by a great effort that I was able to tell Bishop and 
his companions how the Queen would without any doubt 
recognize their services, and I may here add that all three 
were rewarded. Bishop was given a D.S.O., Ralph a diiect 
Commission as Captain in the Royal Fusiliers, and Hay 
got a C.M.G. 


Soon after our arrival flames shot up in the direction of 
Bantaina; it was the last act of vandalism, and destroyed 
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atever houses remained there. Before leaving Bekwai 
I had arranged to fire five star-shells from the fort at eight 
o’clock on the evening of the relief, and this signal, if seen, 
was to be passed on to Cape Coast and the news cabled to 
England. At this hour, therefore, the millimetre guns were 
drawn up outside the fort, and as we watched the shells 
bursting high overhead and scattering their hundred brilliant 
stars, we knew that those at home would be rejoiced to hear of 
the safety of the brave defenders. 

The next day was spent in clearing the surroundings of 
the fort, and they sadly needed it. The grass was growing 
high within 50 yards of the walls; dead bodies in all stages 
of decomposition lay on every side, some actually under the 
bastions. In the garden, surrounded by rose bushes, many 
were found, and in one hut within 80 yards of the gate I 
counted eight corpses. The adjacent nullahs w'ere indescrib¬ 
ably horrible; in one near the jail over a hundred bodies 
had to be covered over w'ibli earth, and right down to the 
wells from which water was obtained, rotting remains marked 
the scenes of death and carnage, Kumassi, as 1 first saw it, 
was the most loathsome place imaginable, and the operation 
of purifying it was a task which needed a strong digestion. 

All through that night fires burnt brightly round the 
fort; every hut and structure was set alight for purposes 
of purification, and the smell from charred corpses made 
sleep impossible. 

The food question alone remained to be tackled. We 
had in hand only a half-ration of rice per man for this, and 
nothing for the following day. I expected heavy fighting 
on the way out, with a much-diminished firing-line and a 
largely increased train of sick and women and children, and 
the only thing to do was to trust in luck. 

At dawn on July 17 the troops, with the exception of 
the new garrison, consisting of five British officers and 
N.C.O.s and 160 men, under Captain Eden, Oxford Light 
Infantry, who voluntarily remained in command, fell in and 
quiq^tly moved off on their return journey to Bekwai by the 
same road we had entered. The pace was much quicker, as 
the carriers were unladen, and consequently each stretcher 
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had ample spare men to help in carrying the sick and 
wounded. It was a motley crew. Immediately in front of 
me I had the old worp-out garrison, mostly in hammocks, 
and behind me were the women and children ; these nearly all 
had smallpox and were in a horrible state of emaciation. 
As mile on mile was passed and not a shot fired, I felt these 
poor creatures were safe, and even their incessant crying 
and moaning, though monotonous, did not this day seem 
unpleasant. 

About two miles out from Kumassi the sound of guns 
from the fort could be heard, and we afterwards learnt that 
Eden had placed the garrison under cover, and thus drawn on 
the enemy to explore the precincts. When a good number 
had come out into the open, y-pounders and Maxims v/ere 
turned on them with excellent effect. 

We were back in Bekwai on the igth. The seven days’ 
incessant work had told on all ranks, and I felt they must 
have a couple of days* rest before attacking Kokofu. 

On the day of my return to Bekwai, Lieut.-Colonel 
Morland, of the 6oth Rifles, arrived with reinforcements from 
Nigeria, and it became evident to the King of Bekwai and to 
the loyal chiefs south of the River Prah that the rebellion 
was entering on its second phase. The long arm of England, 
notwithstanding all her trials in South Africa and distant 
China, was gathering in from many lands the requirements 
in men sufficient to overrun entirely every spot in the hinter¬ 
lands of Ashanti. Two days after our return from Kumassi 
a detachment of Sikhs and half a Battalion of the Central 
African Regiment, who had come via the Cape, arrived at 
Cape Coast Castle, and later on the 2nd Battalion Central 
African Regiment also joined the Force. Thus whilst on the 
plains of the Orange River and the highlands of Natal and 
the Transvaal were gathered the sons of Britain from every 
clime and sea, she had collected on a comparatively small 
scale, but in the same spirit, in another part of the continent, 
men of her subject races to fight her foes. The waters of the 
Prah were supplying drink to those whose homes were on the 
banks of the Indus, the Zambesi and the Niger; the same roof 
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was sheltering those who lived as far apart as the island of 
Tamaica and the plains of the Punjab. During the Great War 
such things became common enough; but twenty-hve years 
ago it needed some effort to gather the subjects of the Ciown 
from four continents in the wild hinterlands of West,Alrica. 

During June and July I had been arranging for loyal 
chiefs to collect such levies as they could furnish to assist 
in scouring the Ashanti country, and in furtherance of this 
Captain Benson, Shropshire Light Infantry, had moved wes - 
wards with the levies of Akim, in the direction of Kumassi. 
Owing to the cowardice of their King, this party was event¬ 
ually practically wiped out, and Benson was himself kil e , 
as I shall relate. Major Cramer, of the also moved 

with 2,000 Insuaim levies towards the fort. Captain Wright, 
Manchester Regiment, with 4,000 Denkeras and accompanied 
by their alcoholic King, was slowly moving north from the 
River Prah ; this last array always reminded me of a host ot 
locusts; they left everything behind them as bare as desert sand. 

It was now July 20, but so stubbornly did the Ashantis 
resist, that it was not until September 30 we had the final 
opportunity of meeting them in combined strength, and 
putting an end to the rising and to their hopes. 

One or two incidents that occurred just after we entered 
Fort Kumassi often come to mind. The three officers had 
reserved for weeks a pint of champagne, to honour whosoever 
should arrive in command of the relieving column, they 
opened and brought it to me; it was no good begging them 
to drink it themselves, and so I pledged these three gallant 


gentlemen and their faithful men. 

Even gold, I found, may be quite valueless under certain 
conditions. There was a considerable amount m the 
Treasury; but the canvas bags in which it was kept had been 
commandeered for sandbags, and the coin lay loose m heap 
on the concrete floor. I entered the strong-room, and for the 
first and last time literally walked through real gold, with- 
out having to show the soles of my boots on leaving, as 1 hp 
to do at the Royal Mint. In the good old days a commander 
might well have counted this gold as prize money. 
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clearing up in ASHANTI (iQOO) 

I N the tropics, if a man keeps himself going and refuses 
to believe he suffers from ailments, he will find himself 
a very different being from another who, not satisfied 
with curing his evils, must needs dose himself with prophy¬ 
lactics. As we first neared the coasts of West Africa I found 
nearly everyone taking quinine; but I never touched it, and 
never had fever. Incessant doses of this drug may perhaps 
reduce the chances of malaria, but in my opinion the illness 
would be sometimes preferable to the slow poisoning that 
overdoses of quinine engender. When, however, you are 
bowled over from any cause, you must do something, as I 
found on my return to Bekwai. 

I w^as living in a tumble-down bamboo hut, and became 
very ill; so after a week I moved to another shelter, when 
the owner of the first one came to congratulate me on my 
move, and calmly informed me that just under my bed 
had quite recently been buried two corpses, but he had not 
said anything before for fear of disturbing the departed ones. 
It needed some restraint to prevent myself from adding his 
vile body to the two others I 

On July 22, Colonel Morland (now General and K.C.B., 
etc.) attacked Kokofu with 800 men; the movement was a 
complete surprise, and ended in the enemy abandoning arms, 
ammunition and everything they possessed. It was, in fact, 
the first occasion on which they made no stand, as our troops 
were into the town practically on their heels and kept them 
on the run long after they had passed through it. I was 
so pleased at Morland’s success that I paraded ray own 
escort and, taking command, received him on his return 
with a “General Salute.” He was very gratified, but was 
looking ill, and no wonder, for he had risen from a bed of 
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hi^h fever specially to go in command. Lieutenant Grahame, 
H.L.L (now Colonel, D.S.O.), was specially commended on 
this occasion. To impress the chiefs I had by this time 
clothed my escort in their scarlet zouave jackets, and I felt 
quite important on occasions of ceremonial ; not that we had 
many opportunities of such displays just then. 

A curious case of dying of fright occurred this same 
evening. A prisoner had been captured—remarkably fine, 
well-built man—and in order to secure him his hands were 
tied, which to him apparently was a death signal; he there¬ 
fore appealed to an officer to be spared from torture, and 
immediately after fell down dead. The poor wretch had 
probably seen a good deal of cruelty practised in his day. 

An Ashanti chief, after we had settled down in Kumassi, 
told me that their State executioners seldom lived long, as 
the strain, on even their cruel minds, was generally too rniich 
for them; and he added that criminals preferred to die at 
the hands of younger men, who took less time to do the 
job. Quite casually he added, “1 am glad the white man 
u.ses the rope and rifle; they are very humane.” 

July 26 was a great day for me, as 1 received a telegram 
from Her Majesty Queen Victoria: “Heartily congratulate 
you and all troops under your command on the relief of 
Q)oma.ssie so ably carried out under exceptional difficulties. 
—V.R.I.” Lord Wolseley, then Commander-in-Chief, also 
wired his congratulations and informed me that the Queen 
had been pleased to promote me Brevet Colonel from July 15. 
the day Kumassi was relieved. Mr. Chamberlain cabled his 
“hearty congratulations” on our success “achieved in the 
face of almost insuperable difficulties,” and stated that Her 
Majesty had made me a K.C.M.G. It was an immense satis¬ 
faction to know that our beloved Queen had immediately 
noticed the gallantry of her officers and faithful coloured 
soldiers, to whose devotion alone I owed my own personal 
rewards. 

I read the Queen’s telegram to the troops on parade, and 
had it translated into all the many dialects spoken by the 
different races composing the Force, and each clan, as they 
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heard it, burst into wild shouts. After they had been dis¬ 
missed, a Yoruba Sergeant came with some of his men and 
asked me to show them the message. I did so, and he then 
inquired if it was the Queen’s own writing, and to point 
out the place where her hand had rested. Honest fellow ! 
He believed it had arrived in some mysterious manner. Her 
Majesty’s telegram now rests in a frame made from one of 
the timbers taken out of the last stockade captured before 
Kumassi, and is a precious relic. 

Among other messages I valued very highly was one 
from my good friend Lugard, to w^hom I owed more than I 
was able to tell him. The English newspapers were very 
good to us, although, of course, we had none of the well- 
known war correspondents accompanying the troops; but 
many of the papers, illustrated and otherwise, managed to 
put in quite enough to keep our doings before a public that 
always wishes to know what its soldiers are doing, no matter 
when or where. And in this connexion I claim that the 
best friends of the Army, or individuals in that Army, are 
the representatives of our wonderful Press. How many 
officers I know owe a great part of their reputation to a 
correspondent whom they wore fortunate enough to have near 
them when they were doing .something, in itself worthy of 
recognition, but which would never have been brought to 
light except for one of those gallant gentlemen, who, 
frequently, carrying their lives in their hands, manage to 
be here, there and everywhere, sometimes needie.ssly thwarted 
by the very people who have much to gain and nothing 
to lose by their presence. 

It always appeared to me, when I became a senior myself, 
that some of those who decried newspaper correspondents 
may not have appreciated the w'hole truth being told; but 
in my own experience I never knew a fairer lot of men. 
They were there not to pick holes, but to enlighten their 
fellow-countrymen; not to find fault, but often to put things 
as nicely as they could conscientiously be put. The late 
Lord Northcliffe told me that he had motored down to 
Orleans, when the Indian Army Corps first arrived in France 
in 1914, in order to meet me and have a talk, but found 
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I had just left for the Aisne. He added he was sorry to 
have missed me; and I replied, “You are not half as sorry 
as I am.” It was I, and not he, who missed a lot that day. 

With the object of finding and bringing to action the 
Adansi Army of some 6,000 men, which was reported to be 
somewhere near the Moinsi Hilhs, I sent Major Beddoes, 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers, with 40x1 men and two guns of the 
W.A.F.F. of Northern Nigeria. Near Kwissa Beddoes cap¬ 
tured a prisoner, who offered on promise of his freedom to 
lead the column to the Adansi war camp. 

It was a fortunate capture, for not only had we no kind 
of clue as to the whereabouts of this force, but the few Belcwai 
people who might have led us to it were far too frightened 
to do so. The Adansis at this time had established a reign 
of terror in their country; the prisoner knew that his life was 
at stake, and kept his word. On July 28 the column entered 
the stupendous forests at the foot of the Moinsi Hills, south 
of Kwissa. It was a very risky movement, for during the 
process all communication was absolutely cut off, and what¬ 
ever might happen, no kind of news could be received for 
many days. 

This march was one of the best bits of work done in 
Ashanti. It needs nerve to cut yourself off from the world, 
and with only young coloured soldiers to carve a way through 
unknown forests, your sole guide being a native of the place, 
who would be only too glad to see you meet with disaster. 

On July 30, Beddoes was attacked by the enemy, who 
were carrying with them their chief idol “Bondor,” a hideous 
conglomeration of human blood, hair and bones. It was 
the most sacred fetish of Adansi, and was borne in a 
litter, strongly guarded and accompanied by the High Priest. 
Some time after this, under a threat of dire punishment, 
this loathsome emblem of barbarism was surrendered to me, 
and I had the satisfaction of having it burnt in presence of 
its guardians, whilst I appropriated the leopard skin worn 
by the Chief Priest. At the time this man warned me not 
to take the garment out of the country, as it would bring 
me bad luck. I kept it for many years, but, strange to say, 
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it disappeared one day, and is, I think, the only trophy I 
ever lost from amongst many hundreds I possess. I wonder 
if “Bondorhimself took it off? 

A strange story was connected with this idol. Mr. Powell, 
an accountant in the employ of the Ashanti Gold Fields 
Corporation, disappeared in a most mysterious manner about 
eighteen months prior to the events now being related. No 
trace of him was found, and his disappearance was put 
down to this fetish, which he was supposed to have desecrated 
whilst out surveying, by entering the grove at Paticol, the 
village where it was kept. 

During the fighting on July 30 Major Beddoes received 
a severe wound, which totally disabled him, and Captain 
Greer, of the Royal Warwicks, took command. This officer 
was a first-rate leader of coloured troops, and gradually drove 
the enemy back on to their war camp, during which time 
Lieutenants Phillips, R.A,, and Swabey, W.L Regiment, 
were severely wounded, whilst two more of the few white 
officers also received wounds, and there were 30 casualties in 
the rank and file. Phillips was a particularly fine soldier, 
and was kilhid when commanding a Battery with me in 
France. 

Towards evening Greer came on the Adansi main -war 
camp and at once attacked. The enemy behaved wuth courage 
and twice charged up to the guns, but were swept away, and 
being counter-attacked by Lieutenant (now Lieut.-Colonel, 
D.S.O.) Monck Mason, Royal Munster Fusiliers, who w^as 
himself wounded, they took to their heels, and the camp, 
with considerable loot, was captured. With 35 casualties, 
many of which, besides sick, had to be carried in hammocks, 
it was found impossible to move farther north, and the 
column returned to Bekwai. 

The arrival of a detachment of Sikhs was a notable event. 
It \vas their first and probably last visit to Ashanti, and 
as they entered the enclosure I greeted them with their own 
war-cry, which delighted them, and two out of this small 
number recognized me; we had served together on the 
Afghan frontiers. 
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Its iitting rewaiu, m luc, .. 

hordes of Denkera. Three thousand of these, under their 
King, but fortunately controlled by Captain (now Colonel, 
D.S.O.) Wright, Manchester Regiment, were let loose on 
the territory of King Inkanza, and what they left behind 
them would not have fed one hungry man. 

Inkwanta Bissa, King of Denkera, was an abnormal 
person. He was the most obstinate African I ever met, and 
would, if he had possessed absolute power in his country, 
have been the most tyrannical of human beings. Of power¬ 
ful build, with eyes bloodshot from continuous indulgence in 
alcohol, a heavy, shifting gait, and an unforgiving-looking 
face, he gave the idea of a typical specimen of what a 
savage ruler might be if left Without the restraining hand 
of the white man. Yet when 1 got to know him 1 found 
he had some good points. Before this discovery, however, 
we had several stormy interviews, the first of which took 
place at Bekwai immediately after his undisciplined hordes 
find 3.rrivGd« 

Wright had reported that the King not only refused to 
allow his men to be commanded by a British officer, but 
had publicly told him to leave the camp; he had sufficient 
common sense to restrain his temper, or there might have 
been a serious fracas. On hearing this I wrote to the recal¬ 
citrant chief and asked him to come over to my camp; but 
he point-blank refused in writing, and thereupon I sent an 
officer to inform him that if he did not come immediately 
I should send an armed party to fetch him. 

Fiiven so he took his time, but arrived within two hours; 
and I recall his appearance. Frorn a silver-covered chair, 
carried by four men, stepped the chief; a huge silk umbrella 
was borne over him, his fingers and toes were covered with 
massive gold rings, and a heavy gold chain was suspended 
round bis neck. His eyes were almost scarlet, and he ad¬ 
vanced with a look of contempt for our humble palm-leaf 
shed, which had to answer the purpose of a Durbar hall. 
Having offered his hand in a patronizing manner, he lowered 
himself into a handsome chair which one of his attendants 
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brought in. (That chair Belongs to me now.) The British 
officers were all standing, but he ordered in chairs for his 
own followers; this I at once stopped, and it had a good 
effect. 

I asked him to explain his treatment of Captain Wright, 
and he began in a loud, blustering manner to lay down 
the law. I remarked that I wavS not deaf, and also that the 
only law just then was one to which he had b^ter learn to 
conform. Pointing to Wright, he said: 'M will not allow 
my men to obey that fellow.^’ At this stage of the proceed¬ 
ings I cut him short by remarking that if he did not alter 
his tone and speak respectfully of British officers, I should 
have him summarily ejected from the town in presence of 
his own men and the Bekwai people. 

This was a bad knock for him, and before he left he 
thoroughly understood that any further trouble would result 
in disarmament of his levies, his own public disgrace and 
immediate return to his country. He made one or two 
feeble attempts later on to get a free hand, but eventually 
settled down and remained with us longer than any of the 
chiefs. 


Considerable reinforcements having arrived, it was now^ 
time to revisit Kumassi, drive the enemy from the vicinity 
of t!ie fort, destroy all stockades, and leave a garrison suffi¬ 
cient for anything that might turn up. This done, columns 
were to move in every direction, systematically clearing the 
country, and eventually moving north and west to the extreme 
confines of Ashanti territory. With this object in view,' 
Lieut.-Colonel Burroughs, commandant of the West African 
Regiment, left Bekwai on August 4 wdth men and two 
millimetre guns, and reached Kumassi in two days without 
meeting any opposition. It almost appeared as if the enemy 
had quitted, but it turned out they w^ere still holding all their 
stockades except to the south. 

The following day two columns, under Major (now Major- 
General, V.C., K.C.B.) Melliss, and Major (now General, 
V.C., K.C.B.) Cobbe, both of the Indian Army, left the 
fort to destroy the stockades on the Bantarna and Kin- 
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taoipo roads. 'Mclliss, dafC“devil as usual, after a short 
bombardment rushed his objective with a bayonet charge, 
during which he was for the third time wounded; and with 
only eleven casualties, including three white men, the job 
was finished. A Niger Hausa bugler, Moma by name, re¬ 
ceived aD.C.M. on this occasion. 

Whilst this was going on, Cobbe had also come up 
against a strong stockade over 300 yards long, built of 
green timbers. Early in the fight he himself was wounded, 
but Captain Godfrey, Indian Army, with his Sikhs and 
Central Afric,ans, got round a flank, and the whole column 
joining in, rushed the stockade and clearfxi the war camp 
behind with the bayonet. A good number of the enemy 
were found dead inside, whilst a quantity of fire-artns, in¬ 
cluding -303 rifles, were recovered. The stockades in both 
these fights were found to be well loopholed, showing 
that the Ashantis had been quick at picking up a tip 
from us. 

Cobbe received a second wound, which necessitated an 
operation and laid him up for many weeks. There were 
45 casualties, including two white men, whilst the small 
detachment of Sikhs alone had 18 to their credit. Quite a 
good scrap ! 

The Ashantis had a superstitious dread of darkness, 
and Burroughs decided to put them to the test. Taking 
command himself, he silently moved out of the fort the very 
next evening, with five companies representing all corps, 
and took the road leading to Kokofu. By to o’clock he 
was within charging distance of a large stockade, behind 
which was the enemy main camp. It was sword and bayonet 
once more — the dread of coloured foes—and the rush of 
cold steel swept them into the depths of their forests. Another 
British officer. Lieutenant Greer, paid with his life for his 
impetuosity, but his company took its revenge in full. 

Leaving 10 officers and 300 men in the fort, the remainder 
of the column marched back to Bekwai by the old main 
road, thus once again opening up clear communication to 
the coast. Burroughs received a Brevet Colonelcy at the 
close of the campaign. 
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Many prisoners ■were captured by our troops during 
operations in the vicinity of Kumassi, against some of whom 
were charges of murder and mutilation. A “Court of Mili¬ 
tary Commission ” was appointed, the sentences of which 
had to be approved by me. As I was anxious to give all 
prisoners a fair chance, I asked the King of Bekwai to sit 
on the Court as a supernumerary member; he accepted the 
offer and appeared eager to assist. Two days later the Court 
had to meet to try two prisoners, and as a preliminary I 
sent for Jones, the missionary and the King’s right-hand 
man, and gave him a copy of the charges, to be shown 
to his chief, so that he might read them over a day before 
the trial took place and form an idea of their nature. Half 
an hour later Jones returned, beaming with smiles, and 
said, “I am glad to inform you that the King has already 
found both prisoners entirely guilty.” 

Considering he had never seen either of them, nor heard 
a single word of evidence, I came to the conclusion that 
future prisoners under trial would .stand a better chance with¬ 
out the presence of one of their oWn chiefs on the tribunal. 

If a leader wishes to get the best out of his officers, he 
must give one and all every opportunity of exercising com¬ 
mand. Actual command of men in the field is the only real 
test of efficiency for battle. It is not until a man finds him¬ 
self dealing with the lives of others that he realizes the 
difference between practice and theory. Staff jobs need 
plenty of brains and knowledge, but alone they do not test 
a man’s adaptability in presence of an enemy. There are 
many officers who have risen to command, and yet rvlio 
never had a thousand men under them in action. A day of 
such command is often worth more than a Staff College 
course, though naturally the two combined make for the 
highest efficiency. In this belief I gave everyone a chance, 
even if a small one, as far as lay in my power. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brake, R-A. (now Brigadier-General, 
C.B., D.S.O.), with part of his Central African Regiment, 
just arrived in the country from Somaliland, had quite a 
good fight at Djachi, where'he got a fair share of loot and 
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managed to kill the Adansi leader and some oi his chief 
fighting followers. 

The return of the loot-laden column to Bekwai was in¬ 
teresting. Chief amongst the spectators was the old King, 
by this time quite rejuvenated; he stood in the market-square 
watching one carrier after another deposit his pile, and 
loudly proclaimed the gallantry of the white man and his 
black soldiers. “Yes,” he .said to me, "the Great White 
Queen is truly powerful; the dogs of Ash.antis have now 
learnt how the white man and the Bekwai ” (I) (he had sent 
five scouts with Brake) “deal with them.” 

1 did not correct him; I liked him too well to hurt his 
feelings; and, after all, he knew as well as I did that his 
people had had nothing whatever to do with the affair. The 
captured articles were of every conceivable description. Fore¬ 
most amongst them were many gold ornaments, some small 
bags of gold dust, about ,^ux) in cash, flags, chairs, State 
umbrellas, clothing, books, and several English-made trunks. 
Most of these, together with sheep and live stock, were dis¬ 
tributed amongst the troops who had helped to capture 
them. The Bekwai chief was given a few memaitoes of 
the fight, which no doubt he often points to as taken by 
his own valiant soldiers; and even the toper of Denkera had 
his souvenir in the shape of a goblet, which I ostentatiously 
filled with water and asked him to drink. As he was known 
never to have tasted this beverage, my action raised a laugh 
all round. 

By this time I had received practically all the extra 
troops and stores I had asked for, with an offer of anything 
else I might require; and our chief enemy now appeared 
to be the weather and sickness. 1 he weather may be summed 
up in two words, “ceaseless rain,” and sickne.s.s in three, 
“fever and smallpox.” No need to enlarge on these; it was 
about as much as white men could endure, and even out 
of our very small Medical Staff we lost three officers, victims 
to duty well performed. 

It was with feelings of delight that I left Bekwai. I was 
sorry to say good-bye to the loyal chief, but the place had 
become so insanitary, notwithstanding all our efforts, that 
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life was becoming intolerable therei With i,ooo infantry, 
guarding 5,000 carriers, I arrived in Kumassi on August 30 
without incident. The day I left Bekwai was marked by 
the arrival of three Ashanti envoys with a flag of truce; their 
bodies were painted white so as to make sure they would 
not be fired on by our sentries- They presented a very 
comical sight, and were pleased to find they were not going 
to be hanged on the spot. 

Another column of 750 men under Lieut.-Colonel Brake, 
R.A., moved at the same time via Ojesu, which is 15 miles 
east of Kumassi, and met with better luck than I did.. Ojesu 
was the chief town of a lady who styled herself Queen 
Ashantua, and who was a most truculent individual and 
commanded her owm fighting forces. She was much, feared 
by her people, and report said she Avas very vain/ (1 had 
the pleasure later on of presenting her with a large mirror.) 
She well maintained her reputation, and gave Brake a good 
stand-up fight. For over two hours the Ashantis held their 
stockades, and, as usual, even the i8-pounder double common 
shell could not persuade them to budge. It ended in their 
flanks being turned, and the bayonet once more was the 
deciding weapon. In this fighting Captain Gordon, Gordon 
Highlanders, distinguished himself, and Sergeant Adada, 
Central African Rifles, received the D.C.M. Lieutenant 
Burton, Munster Fusiliers, was killed; Brake himself was 
wounded, and there were 30 other casualties. The Ashantis 
left many dead behind them. 

To the east of Ojesu we met with the only disaster that 
occurred during the campaign. Captain Benson, Shropshire 
Light Infantry, had been moving gradually towards Kumassi 
with 3,500 levies of Akim. Owing to misunderstandings, 
and the difficulty of conveying orders through those forests, 
but chiefly to the arrant cowardice of the Akims, he was 
attacked by a pickexi body of Ashantis on August 28, and 
the levies were scattered in every direction. The white men, 
the N.C.O.s of the Gold Coast Volunteers, and three faith¬ 
ful Akim chiefs, stood by their leader, but it was of no 
avail. An African panic-stricken crowd cannot be stayed, 
and poor Benson paid with his life for his brave adventure. 
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Shortly afterwards, when we visited the scene of the slaugh¬ 
ter, the place was littered with headless corpses. 

From sad truth to amusing fact is only a short step. In 
the official report, written later by the senior officer present, 
it was pointed out that the Akim chiefs were armed with 
cowhide whips, with which they flogged their men into 
action; but even this weapon could not have been used 
by them all, as only two were "mentioned in dispatches, 
and in the following terms: “ I have great pleasure in bring¬ 
ing to notice these two chiefs, who over and over again rushed 
to the rear and flogged their men to the ^ front, and did 
everything in their power to stop the panic." 

The Ashantis had gained their last success, and from 
this date on were harried and hunted in every d.mction. 

On September 23, Inkanza, King of Adansi, with his son 
and twelve other chiefs, surrendtered to Major Holford, 
7th Hussars, who was on his way with 500 infantry to 
Kintampo, too miles north of Kumassi. He cornpleted this 
move in record time and severely punished all villages which 
had harboured murderers of our subjects. 

And now began to come in inquiries from many enemy 
chiefs as to the terms on which their submission would be 
accepted. The reply was “Unconditional surrender. ’ About 
this time Captain Donald Stewart, son of the Field-Marshal, 
returned from England to his post as Resident at Kumassi, 
and we worked together in complete accord till I left the 
country. He undertook the civil work in districts as they 
quieted down, whilst Martial Law still prevailed throughout 
the rest of Ashanti. 

Kofi Kofia was a big chief in his own country, and to 
prove this had sent me a message to this effect : If you 
wish to fight I am always ready to oblige you." Those were 
still the days of chivalry. The Ashantis, notwithstanding 
their cruel nature, were gentlemen once the Commence Fire 
had sounded, and remained so till the "Cease Fire. If vic¬ 
torious, their chivalry vanished and business done in their 
own way took its place; but fortunately we never made 
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acquaintance with this latter phase, so always gave them the 
credit of being clean fighters. There was no "Kamerad ” 
about them. They never asked for mercy and never showed 
any; but, after all, it was a square deal. 

Kofi Kofia had his wish when Lieut.-Colonel Montanaro, 
R.A., with 900 infantry, found him prepared to fight at 
Dinasi, about fifteen miles north of Kuraassi. With a loss to 
us of only eight all told, K. K. was driven in headlong flight, 
biu once more sent in a defiant message, and it was my own 
good fortune a few days later to be in command of the column 
which gave him and his Achuma braves their quietus. At 
Dinasi, as usual, the marked white men paid out of all pro¬ 
portion to their numbers; Captain Stevenson, Manchester 
Regiment, was killed leading a charge, and Major Melliss 
was again wounded. He seldom got off free. Five chiefs 
surrendered, and Ofinsu, being a fetish town in which 
several British subjects had been done to death, was 
destroyed, together with its temple and sacrificia'l groves. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

CLOSE OF THE ASHANTI CAMPAIGN 

O F all the sporting tribesmen I ever met, including 
even my Pathan friends on the North-West P’rontiers 
of India, the Achumas of Aslianti take the palm.^ Not¬ 
withstanding that many of them.had shared in Kofi Kofia’s 
recent defeat, they sent messengers to say they were anxious 
for another trial of strength, and that this time only real 
Achumas would be found in their ranks. They added that 
as our guns were too much for their stockades they did not 
intend erecting any more, but would on this occasion fight 
in open country, in which they felt sure we should get all 
we wanted. They literally kept their w'ord, and we found it 
a difficult job, with no definite objective, to get at them. 

I left Kumassi in a north-westerly direction on Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1900, with 1,200 infantry and three millimetre 
guns, and we passed tlie night in a burnt village with the 
rain coming down in torrents. The Achumas must have 
enjoyed our plight, but at dawn we were off again for our 
last fight in the campaign. We found them in a strong 
position near the village of Obassa, and worked round both 
flanks; the advanced guard commander then ordered a 
bayonet charge; but the Achumas were not going to quit 
their position, which was on a well-selected crest line with 
the bush cleared to the front; and as our men made their 
rush they were received with a steady fire from Martinis 
and Lee-Metfords, and for the first time in Ashanti were 
stopped. A second charge, though it slightly pushed back 
the enemy, did not get home, and just then I arrived on the 
scene. Owing to my left leg being in a splint, progress was 
slow, but with the help of two stalwart Hausas 1 managed 
to get up a good pace. 

I could hear firing going on in the rear-guard, but the 
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front was now the only place to bother about, and so, after 
a good look round, I let slip the detachment of Sikhs, under 
Captain Godfrey (later killed in Somaliland), With him 
went Major Melliss and as many of his Hausas as were in 
the neighbourhood. Melliss was fleet of foot, and I could see 
him well in front leading the charge, when suddenly he 
rolled over severely wounded and was found soon after lying 
disabled at the foot of a sharp decline down Avhich he and 
one of the enemy had rolled together, the latter with Melliss’s 
sword through him and a bullet from Godfrey’s revolver in 
his head. It had meantime become a regular hand-to-hand 
fight and bayonets were used freely; but the end was near, 
and the Achumas had to acknowledge defeat. Once started, 
nothing could stop them, and as they went they ran into 
various companies of the West African and Central Atrican 
Regiments, as well as those from the W.A.F.F. of Northern 
Nigeria who had gradually worked round their flanks. On 
every side flight turned into panic and their dead lay in 
numbers. At one spot I counted seventeen in a heap; they 
had been caught by the fire of a Maxim, and their total 
losses amounted to over 500. 

It was a brave fight on their part, and it was their last; 
but I touch my cap to them—they were good men and true. 
Our own casualties were small—37 of all ranks, including 
6 British officers. Major Melliss was awarded the Victoria 
Cross, being the first officer to receive it at the hands of 
King Edward VII, 

It was a Sunday, our lucky day in Ashanti, for on a 
Sunday we had relieved Kumassi and destroyed Kokofu. 
As the fighting ceased the sun came out and we had a chance 
of drying our garments. The advance was at once con¬ 
tinued to the village of Isansu, the sole occupant of which 
was one old woman, and she kept wailing, “Run, run! the 
white men are coming.*’ She calmed down when a Hausa 
gave her a tin of rotten curried rabbit and a handful of dried 
tea-leaves, which she mixed and ate with relish. Major 
Cobbe, with 800 men, followed up the enemy as far as the 
Offin River, and after a trying march of some days rejoined 
me at Isansu. 
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Everyone was by this time getting tired out; all the same 
I never met officers and men who better kept up the appear¬ 
ance of cheerfulness. However, I knew that they could not 
carry on indefinitely, and we had received our last reinforce¬ 
ments. Meantime I had one more task for them which could 
not just then be revealed, viz., that after a short rest a final 
long march must be made, for which 1,200 men would be 
needed, and that was to be right through the heart of 
Ashantiland, from Kumassi to the borders of the French 
Ivory Coast, in order finally to open up communications and, 
by a display of strength, to convince the people that we could 
follow them into their hitherto unknown forests and their 
most difficult fastnesses. That done, I felt I could honestly 
report to the Secretary of State that the Force had completed 
its work. 

Also I did not wish to divulge this plan prematurely, 
because I felt that the Colonial Office itself might, after the 
enemy’s defeat at Obassa, be satisfied that enough had been 
done to render it advisable to close the operations. This 
view 1 coufd not have shared, for until the roads in the 
northern portions of the country had been opened to trade 
and rendered safe, and telegraphic communications estab¬ 
lished right through to the sea, it could not be said that the 
rebellion was entirely suppressed. Moreover there were still 
several leading chiefs who must either surrender or be cap¬ 
tured, and I felt sure another three months would see these 
things accbmplished. They were, in fact, all accomplished 
within the time, and the extra labour to the troops and 
expense to the State were thereby well repaid. 

Two days after our return to Kumassi a big Durbar was 
held, at which Donald Stewart introduced several chiefs, 
amongst whom were Juabin, Mampon and others—all 
familiar names—but I felt sure in my own mind that they had 
very little loyalty between the lot. What interested me far 
more was that I was able to show them sorne Maxim practice 
and the results of a few shots from a Vickers quick-firing 
gun. Juabin and Co. appeared very pleased at the thought 
that they had not been .so foolish as to necessitate their 
presence in the muzzle direction of these weapons. 
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A modified amnesty was now proclaimed, and many of 
our late enemies came in to ask pardon. In fact, everything 
except the weather was beginning to cliange. 

October i8 had been fixed for the visit of the loyal King 
of Bekwai to Kumassi, and 1 was determined he should be 
received not only in a fitting official manner but as our 
friend. It turned out one of the brightest days we had known 
in the country, and I met him outside the fort; a small guard 
gave a salute, and the massed fife-and-drum bands played 
lively tunes. He was hugely delighted, and although I was 
aware that officially he ranked after Juabin and others, I 
purposely forgot it for the time being; his kindness to the 
sick and wounded had placed him on a new list of precedence 
as far as I was concerned. 

There were some sour faces amongst the Ashanti 
onlookers as he moved through the ranks of soldiers, who 
thoroughly understood the situation and turned out in 
hundreds to greet him; but the King could afford to be 
happy to-day. He came up into my room in the fort; and 
Donald Stewart also showed him every courtesy, although 
he did not in his civil official position join as we did in 
honouring him. I personally set aside my official position 
for the day to .suit the occasion. The loyalty of the man 
during times of terrible stress for him could not be for¬ 
gotten. When he left we all saw him off, and he was accom¬ 
panied the whole way to his town, about 24 miles, by a party 
of Hausas and Yorubas. 

Columns ceaselessly visited all the surrounding country 
and destroyed many villages which were known to have 
sheltered the murderers of a European trader killed when the 
rebellion first broke out. No opposition w'as offered, and in 
fact for miles round Kumassi to the north and west the land 
was deserted. 

The Colonial Office is the best Department of the State 
to look after its employees, and Mr. Chamberlain had the 
rare gift of rewarding whoever he considered deserved it on 
the spot. In the Colonial Service, unlike .some others, it is 
not “who” you are, but “what” you do. At the sea ba^ 
we had two Nursing Sisters, and as soon as they arrived in 
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ngland they received the Royal Red Cross; and so it was 
with others—whenever a case was judged worthy of recogni¬ 
tion it Avas bestOAved. Favouritism was unknown, and hence 
work was ahvays a pleasure. 

On November 17 I left Kumassi on a visit to the pOwSts 
along the line of communications. Flow different was the 
travelling now from what we had knoAvn it on our weary 
upward marches; the pace was something new in Ashanti. 
No scouts or advanced guards detained us; instead we 
hurried along, covering mile on mile in less than tAventy 
minutes. I went OA^er the ruins of Kokofu; there Avas no 
sign of a living thing within call, and even the remnants of 
the stockades Avhich had so long foiled us were still 
untouched. 

I Avas met by the Bekwai chief Avho was responsible for 
all this portion of the road, and it Avas in vile order, so I 
was naturally not over-polite to him. Fie appeared dis¬ 
tressed and told me I should find it all right on the return 
journey. It certainly had been much improA'ed, and as I 
approached the huge gangs at work I saAV the cause; the 
village head-man of Essian-Kwanta had been heavily fined, 
and was now taking the change out of his villagers. With 
a long elephant-hide whip he Avas dashing about the bush, 
laying his lash on to anyone he could reach, man, Avoman 
or child; and the alacrity with which the hundreds of work¬ 
people were moving convinced me that eA^en such a climate 
does not of necessity kill all energy. I was back in Kumassi 
by November 22, and the following day the Berekum 
columns also returned, thus ending the iast of the punitive 
expeditions of the campaign. 

One of the chiefs who surrendered brought in a large 
cane, surmounted by a silver globe, Avhich had in times past 
been presented to an Ashanti King by the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment and was a handsome souvenir. I presented it to King 
Edward, who Avas graciously pleased to accept it from the 
Field Force. 

Whilst I had been away to the south came to pass the 
iast act of the drama : the final march of a large column 
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through the lieart of the coiintry; and then it would be 
Home onoe more. Lieut.-Colonel Montanaro, R.A., with 
700 men, followed next day by Major Brown, Leinster Regi¬ 
ment, and 500 men, left Kumassi with orders to reach 
Berekurn, over one hundred miles to the north-west, to cap¬ 
ture Kobina Cherri, King of Odumassi, whose life was 
forfeit, and to punish severely many towns and villages which 
had harboured murderers of our people. It was a trying 
march well carried out-, 

Captain Johnston-Stew^art, Argyll and Sutherland High¬ 
landers, destroyed the large village of Jemo and rescued 
several prisoners who had been held as slaves for the previous 
six months. Montanaro, with 850 men, moved on, and 
Tanosu was reached on November 10. Here several chiefs 
surrendered; on tlie next day the column entered Odumassi, 
the largest town till then seen in Ashanti, and the centre of 
the rubber trade in that part of the country. The King’s 
residence was a fine building, and, as if to testify to its 
greatness, the walls had been smeared with human blood. 
Leaving 300 men in Odumassi, Montanaro arrived at the 
friendly town of Berekurn on November 13. Here the King, 
who had behaved loyally throughout the troubles, gave the 
troops a great welcome and was publicly thanked for his 
services. 

At Berekurn was a small escort of Gold Coast Hausas, 
and thus in this distant spot our troops exchanged greetings 
after having traversed for the first time, in any consider¬ 
able body, those mighty forests of darkest West Africa. 
On the same day arrived 50 more Hausas, with Captain 
McCorquodale, accompanied by three British officers; they 
had traversed the whole of the western boundaries of the 
Gold Coast Colony from the sea. 

Meantime the arch-villain Kobina Cherri had been ca|>* 
tured and w^as a prisoner in our camp. Major Brown had 
received information that he was in hiding at a village two 
hours* march from Odumassi, and dispatched Lieutenants 
Kingston and de Patron, each with two sections of the 
W.A.F.F. Daniells, a native officer from Southern Nigeria, 
accompanied them. On arriving near the village^ Lieutenant 
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Kingston ordered the four sections to surround it, and the 
manoeuvre was carried out without the inhabitants being 
aware of their presence. On entering the place the people 
were unable to break through the cordon of soldiers, and 
Daniells, who understood the Ashanti language, heard them 
shouting to one particular man to hide himself. Suspecting 
him to be someone of importance, he gave chase and seized 
him. The captive turned out to be Kobina Cherri, one of 
the most cruel of scoundrels. 

It took two days to level Odumassi to the ground; it 
was a sink of iniquity which needed entire purging, for 
within its walls, even during the previous months, many 
unfortunate victims had been tortured to death; and Kobina 
Cherri, as he watched the destruction, must have foreseen 
the doom that awaited him. Finally the place was pre¬ 
maturely set on fire, which very nearly caused a disaster to 
the rear-guard as it was leaving. 

The assistance given us by the French authorities along 
the frontiers of their colony of the Ivory Coast .stood us in 
good stead, for had the Ashantis been in any way en¬ 
couraged by the thought that they could, as a last resource, 
make a bolt across our borders, they might, according to all 
reports received by me, have made up their minds to pro¬ 
long their resistance. It is due to the French to state that, 
so far from giving them any hopes of finding a refuge in 
their territoi'ies, they let them plainly understand that the 
enemies of England were their enemies also, and thereby 
showed their friendly spirit to England which, fourteen years 
later, was to be cemented on countless battlefields. 

On November 27, 1900, Memm, then said to be the largest 
town in Ashanti, surrendered to a few soldiers without 
resistance, and it appeared to me that nothing remained 
undone that was necessary for the suppression of the 
rebellion. On the 25th I telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies tliat the campaign was finished. 

Kobina Cherri was tried by Military Commission and sen¬ 
tenced to death. The charges against this cruel chief were 
many; suffice it to say, amongst them was one of seizing 
over 50 British subjects whom, after cutting off their hands 
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and committing other unmentionable atrocities, he drove into 
the forests to perish. His attitude was most defiant, but 
after he had been informed that he was to be hanged next 
morning he asked to see me. 1 went to the guard-room, and 
he said if I pardoned him he would inform me of the hiding- 
place of not only a large amount of treasure but also of the 
Golden Stool. I told him he might do both as a last good 
act on earth, but that die he must on the morrow. 

Early next morning he made such a din that, thinking 
he might have some information to give, I went to his cell. 
He again asked if there was no hope for him, and I replied, 
"None.” To my disgust he then said as he must die he 
would at least inform me of the whereabouts of a great friend 
of his who had really been the murderer of our people and 
not he himself. He gave the directions which we afterwards 
turned to account. Thus, even when eternity faced him, his 
last thought was to give away a comrade. He marched quite 
coolly to the scaffold and spat on the ground as he passed 
two wretched traders whose entire families he had tortured 
to death and who had tremblingly given evidence against 
him on his trial. At the scaffold he stood as erect as a 
soldier, and everyone present was impres.sed by his bearing. 
After he was dead several unfortunate traders who had 
suffered severely at his hands, and who had to the last 
moment kept themselves hidden from fear of the man, 
rushed out from the crowds and danced and shouted 
with joy at the thought that the scourge of Odumassi was 
no more. 


There is nothing so sad in a soldier’s life as bidding 
farewell to the comrades with whom he has served in the 
field. At my last parade before the walls of Kumassi Fort 
I stood on the very same ground that had been the scene of 
such small success in life as I had been able to achieve. In 
front of me stood the officers and men to whose gallantry 
and prowess I owed any success at all; and directly facing 
me were drawn up the companies of the W.A.F.F. from 
Northern Nigeria whom I had recruited, drilled, trained and 
broufifht across the sea. I made them a short address; it 
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was not easy. I shook many honest hands, and I re-entered 
the fort with a heavy heart. My last parade in Africa 
was over. 

At a farewell dinner given me in the same room of an 
outlying building that had served as head-quarters of 
Ashanti commanders, in place of drunken debauchery there 
was to be seen the cheerful but sober camaraderie always 
found amqngst British officers; in place of skulls, beautiful 
roses from the mission gardens adorned the rough-and-ready 
tables; the Union Jack replaced the fetish juju; and “God 
save, the Queen,” borne through the dark forests, told those 
who were still skulking there that our glorious England 
never admits the right of any pexrple to rule with a bloody 
sword alone. 

I spent a great part of December 2, igoo, my last day in 
Kuinassi, in looking round all the familiar spots. English 
flowers were in bloom where corpses had lain thick; vege¬ 
tables grew below the bastions where crouching followers 
had for months sought shelter from a merciless foe; the 
Hausa and the Ashanti, like the lion and lamb of the fable, 
were drawing water together from Prempeh’s wells; the 
market was in full swing as if nothing had ever occurred to 
make it otherwise, and the peace that reigned brought into 
strong contrast the terrible realities of five months before, 
when thousands of men, tvomen and children on that very 
spot were literally counting the hours that still remained to 
them, whilst a cruel enemy was equally counting the days 
when the white man’s power would crumble. And now, 
twenty-five years later, I mean once more to visit my olcl 
haunts. How changed will be the surroundings! 

I left Kumassi the next day. Outside the fort were 
a.ssembTed all the Europeans in the place, whilst the roads 
were lined with troops and guns thundered a farewell salute. 
Beyond the forest clearance the soldiers were replaced by 
the levies of native chiefs; hundreds of umbrellas and chairs 
of State borne on men’s shoulders formed a bright back¬ 
ground to the gun-bearers, who kept on firing salutes at 
such alarmingly short distances that it be&ame necessary to 
keep a sharp look-out as we approached each different clan. 
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Amid tfie din of war-^drums each chief as we passed him 
came forward and saluted; and at the end of aU this barbaric 
display I bade farewell to Donald Stewart, who had accom¬ 
panied me, and to all my other comrades, and, turning a 
corner in the road, had left Kumassi behind me. Notwith¬ 
standing I was on my way home and my work completed, 
I felt sad at leaving the spot which was then, and still 
remains, the only one on which I had done something 
perhaps a little out of the common. 

I reached Bekwai the same evening as a guest of the 
King. Two miles from the town we were met by large 
crowds of men, women and children ; the women, who were 
exceedingly lightly clad, liad adorned themselves by smear¬ 
ing their bodies above the waist with white paint and pre¬ 
sented a weird appearance. 

At Prahsu, where we arrived on the 8th, great improve¬ 
ments w^ere visible; in fact so many trees had been cut 
down and clearances effected that 1 hardly recognized in 
it the miserable, dark, unwholesome camp of six months 
previous. 

A welcome present awaited us two days from the coast 
— a carrier laden with half a dozen bottles of soda water 
buried in ice— the kind thought of the European community 
of Cape Coast. None of us had tasted anything approaching 
a cool drink for many months past, and fervent were our 
good wishes for those who had remembered this fact as we 
allowed the iced liquid to trickle down our throats. 

Two miles from Cape Coast we w^ere met by deputations 
and found refreshment booths supplied with all kinds of 
luxuries; flags fluttered along the roadsides, and the crowds 
were most enthusiastic. The Government had sanctioned a 
public holiday, all business places were closed, and the town 
was enjoying itself. To the music of several bands we 
marched for a couple of miles, and the whole scene was so 
different from what our departure had been ! At the Central 
Square we were met by the District Commissioner, the 
different Government officials, all the leading native gentle¬ 
men, and several of the loyal chiefs of the southern portion 
of the Colony. 1 was presented with an address, in acknow- 
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which I was glad to bear testimony to the gallantry, 
devotion and loyalty of our faithful African soldiers. 

Lying off the old Dutch Castle might be seen huge 
transports, the like of which had never before visited these 
parts; they had been temporarily diverted from conveying 
troops to South Africa for the purpose of taking back the 
Central African Regiments and followers. By the hand of 
Mr. Tate, wlio had come in charge of carriers from East 
Africa, I sent a handsome palanquin chair, captured at 
Kokofu, to the Sultan of Zanzibar as a memento of th> 
services rendered by his subjects. 

I attended a bait given by the ladies of Cape Coast. All 
except two of my Staff had left for England, but the remain¬ 
ing officers then in Cape Coast were present. The Castle 
buildings, which lent themselves well to decoration, were 
prettily got up, and the music was good. An e.xcellent 
supper was provided, and I really began to think that rough 
life in the bush was more conducive to health than such 
gargantuan feasts in tropical climes. 

I went by sea, at the invitation of His Excellency Sir 
JVIathew Nathan, Governor of the Gold Coast,, on a short 
visit to Accra, the capital of the Colony. I was accompanied 
by Mr. Haddon Smith (now K.C.M.G.) and Major Willans, 
the two last remaining Staff Officers in the country. We 
were most cordially received by the inhabitants of Accra, 
who presented me with an address of welcome. My stay with 
the Governor was a very pleasant change after the toils of 
Ashanti, and afforded a rest that we appreciated. 

On board the Bornu I found a telegram from our Consul 
at Grand Canary inviting me to dine with the British com¬ 
munity during our stay there; and when, thirteen days later, 
we steamed into Las Palmas harbour, we found the ships 
decorated with bunting from stem to stern, whilst their sirens 
uttered weird sounds. At the Metropole, which was a first- 
class hotel, and at this time of year full of English visitors, 
we were given a great welcome. 

We anchored in Plymouth harbour, January 20, 1901, 
where we learnt that our good Queen was dying at Osborne! 
It seemed impossible that she could be taken from us, but 
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it was only too true, and made the home-coming anytliing but 
bright. 

On arrival at Paddington I was surprised to find that 
nearly every officer in the Uniterl Kingdom who had served 
in Ashanti was present on the platform. I had received no 
intimation, nor indeed did I even know that they were aware 
of my arrival in the country, so the honour was totally 
unexpected. This gathering was a special delight to me, 
although it was difficult to recognize most of them, clad 
in frock-coats and tall hats instead of the damp khaki in 
which 1 had known them for many long months. 

I was permitted to take my share at the funeral of the 
Queen, where I was in command of the MT^est Afric-an 
Colonial Contingent, and was thus privileged to pay my last 
tribute of respect to the great Sovereign in whose .service it 
had been my good fortune to .spend my life. 

Once back in England I found that the people of these 
islands, taciturn by nature and not given to blarney, are 
nevertheless the most generous in their acknowledgments of 
anything, satisfactorily done by their countrymen abroad. 
Liverpool honoured me and several of rny officers through 
its Chamber of Commerce ; Manchester invited me to a meet¬ 
ing and I was made a life member of its Geographical 
Society; Newcastle invited me to a gathering where I gave 
them an address on West Africa; the Stationers’ Company 
of London gave me its Honorary Freedom; and lastly , I had 
the signal honour on July ii, 1901, of receiving from the 
I.ord Mayor, in the historic Guildhall, the Freedom of the 
City of London and a gold sword of honour. It is, I hope, 
a legitimate boast that I received a straight instead of a 
curved sword, as I was, 1 believe, the first officer in the 
Army below the rank of General who had ever received 
this high cfvic distinction. 

All the world seemed sunny. The Gold Coa.st Colony, 
through Mr. Chamberlain, made me a grant of money, which 
not only kept the wolf from the door but gave me a chance 
of letting myself go for the nonce. My wife and 1 went to 
Monte Carlo for ten tlays. I worked on a very simple 
system: I staked regularly on “ 15,” the date we relieved 
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Kumassi, and on noir, for my black soldiers. I never 
varied it and came out a winner of jCSm. This was prac¬ 
tical romance. 

Living at my hotel was Sir John Dunne, then the senior 
General in our Army. The first night I came back from the 
tables I had quite a pile of gold which I showed him. He 
.said nothing. Next day I repeated my feat, and he then 
advised me to be careful and not get led away by my success. 

“It never lasts, and you should think of your wife.” 

“But, my dear General, that is just what I am thinking 
of,” 1 said. 

Night after night I returned with seldom less than ;i^ioo 
won, and at last he .said, “Carry on ; I withdraw my advice." 
He was a fine old soldier and we often met again in London. 

1 had once before, in my very hard-up days in India, 
taken ten tickets in rny own name in the Calcutta Derby 
Sweep for a .syndicate of five, and drawn a horse which 
brought us in many thousands of rupees; and in the very 
.same year, the .same syndicate, trusting in my lucky star, 
had gone in for another ten tickets in the Calcutta annual 
St. Leger Sweep, and again drawn a horse; several more 
thousand rupees was the result', and I firmly believe I sball 
draw yet another before I cross the bar. 

Ills Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was .staying 
at Cannes, and we frequently met him there. He was very 
nice to me and twice asked if the Ashantis were better armed 
than they were when Sir Garnet Wolseley went to Kumassi, 
He often spoke of him, and one day, at a big luncheon party, 
during a pau.se in the conversation, called out rather loudly 
to me across the table: “Tell me, what do you think of 
Wolseley?” I promptly replied: “Next to your Royal 
Highness, the best soldier living.” 

His Majesty King Edward did me the honour of asking 
what colour of ribbon I would like for the special Ashanti 
medal he intended giving us for the campaign. I painted 
a black and green pattern, black for black soldiers, and green 
for the Mohammedan Hausas and the eternal green of 
Ashanti. The War Office, however, wished a stripe of 
yellow inserted (I suppose to remind us of yellow fever), 
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but the King kindly decided on ornitting this, and black and 
green were fixed on, and it is today one of the rarest British 
war medals. 

The officers of the late Ashanti Field Force gave a dinner 
at the Grand Hotel, when we had the honour of entertaining 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and two other Cabinet Ministers. 
In his speech on this occasion he paid me the highest com- 
plirhent 1 have ever received by saying that f had performed 
a very considerable achievement, but that I seemed to be the 
only person who did not know' it. 

1 was commanded to the opening of King Edward’s first 
Parliament on February 14, 1901, and there, to my great 
surprise, in the Speech from the Throne, His Majesty used 
the following words: ‘‘The Expedition organised for the 
suppression of the rebellion in Ashanti has been crowned 
with signal success. The endurance and gallantry of my 
native troops, ably commanded by Sir James Wilicocks and 
led by British officers, have overcome both the stubborn 
resistance of the most warlike tribes in West Africa and 
the exceptional difficulties of the climate, the season and the 
country in which the operations have been conducted. The 
garrison of Kumassi, which was besieged by the enemy, has 
been relieved after a prolonged and gallant defence. The 
powerful Kings have surrendered,” etc. etc. 

This was an exceptionally rare honour, and 1 felt I had 
indeed been exalted before my fellow-men. 
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CHAPTER XrV 


IN in A (1902-1906) 

O N my return from Ashanti, Mr. Chamberlain offered 
me the post of Inspector-General of the new West 
African Frontier Force, which was to include all 
troops under the administration of the Colonial Office. He 
told me I would have the rank of Brigadier-General and that 
it was in contemplation to have one Chief Inspecting Officer 
for both East and West Africa, and when this was carried 
out he would consider the desirability of getting me higher 
rank. Lord Wolseley had also written to me in this sense 
whilst he w'as Commander-in-Chief. 

Of course this was not only a great compliment, but a 
great temptation to cut adrift from the War Office and prac¬ 
tically to join the Cofonial Service. I asked for a few days 
to consider the matter, and then decided to return once again 
to the War Office fold. I was anxious to get a command 
in India, and told Mr. Chamberlain that if he could recom¬ 
mend me for a Brigade i would surely get it. He did 
recommend me, but once out of India the authorities in that 
country as a rule troubled little about one, and 1 was informed 
that no Brigade was, or was likely to be, vacant for a long 
time. This did not deter Mr. Chamberlain, and I learned 
later on that a telegram had been sent to India which at any 
rate ensured my getting a Brigade command when a vacancy 
should occur. 

I had lived my life far from England, and had in con¬ 
sequence enjoyed but few of its pleasures; but 1901 was a 
great year for me, and through the kindness of many friends 
i not only got as much shooting and fishing as I could wish 
for, but on my own attended many of the big race meetings 
and other gatherings that this country alone can provide. 
A friend of younger days. Captain Cecil Norton (now Lord 
Rathcreedan), of the 5th I.ancers, asked me to lunch at the 
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House of Commons one day, and there 1 first met the Duke 
of Montrose, and from him and the Duchess 1 have ever since 
received kindnesses innumerable* The many visits I have 
paid to their tlovely home, Buchanaxi Castle, and several 
months passed in the Duke^s shooting lodge at Inversnaid, 
on I^och Lomond, remain amongst my happiest recollections. 
This same year I met, too, Lord and Lady Scarbrough, 
and have several times stayed with them in Yorkshire and 
at Liimley Castle, Durham. Lurnley is one of the oldest 
occupied residences in England, and 1 never tired of wander¬ 
ing over its ancient apartments and battlements. Lord Scar¬ 
brough had been connected with the old Niger Company, 
and hence we had much in common; he is the most straight¬ 
forward of men; it is an honour to know him well. 

During my stay in England I served on a War Office 
Committee for the reorganization of the R.A.M.C., and I 
was glad that some of my recommendations regarding rank 
and promotion were adopted. 

Early in 1902 Lord Roberts asked me if I would like to 
go to South Africa, where Lord Kitchener was carrying out 
the great drives which eventually ended the War. Of course 
I was glad of the chance, but had only been a short time in 
that country, when on the Orange River I received orders 
to proceed to India, I did all I could to get the orders 
cancelled, but without avail, and once more found myself 
crossing the seas for Bombay via England. In short I was 
doing one sea voyage after another, for which a generous 
Government was paying. It was a pure waste of money, 
but once England starts a war, one of the great objects 
always appears to be to get rid of as much cash as possible 
in the minimum time. 

I was posted to the command of the Bombay District 
when I arrived in March, 1902, and soon found that of 
practical soldiering there was nil. It ■was dull work, but I 
was at liberty to travel to all my out-stations and so keep 
the ball rolling. One of my early visits was to Bhuj, in 
the Cutch peninsula, where we had a Battalion of Indian 
Infantry, and it w^as well worth the effort it needed to enter 
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at one side of the country and emerge by another. It was 
easy enough to reach Bhuj by sea and to return by die same 
route;, but that was uninteresting w’ork, and so I decided 
to travel back overland. I was accompanied by my Orderly 
Officer, Lieutenant A. Langhorne, R.A., of whom I shall 
have much to say later on. 

The ruler of Gutch was' termed the Rao, and, like ali 
Indian princes I have met, offered us every hospitality. I 
was shown the chamber in whichi if possible, all princes of 
his race end their last day. It was a fascinating thought, 
and as I stood bare-headed arid looked up at the opening 
thiough wliich they take their h%t look on this world, 
methought I could hear the murmur of a vSpirit as it passed 
out and left the body lying by the sword of State, in a silence 
that was only broken by an adjoining rilL To such wor¬ 
shippers of old customs what vve call death can have no 
terrors; it is merely the passing from one place of existence 
to another. It is surely a beautiful speculation, 

I remember, not long after this visit, seeing the retinue 
of this state passing in review at Lord Curzon’s Delhi 
Durbar. Amongst other quaint reminders of an India fast 
fading were “Twelve Camels with Musicians” (a strange 
combination), “Twenty Warriors in Chain Armour,” and 
“Four Armed Men on Stilts,” followed by ten more 
“Camels with Musicians.” A bubbly camel accompanied 
by a drum and penny whistle is a sound not easily for¬ 
gotten. At this same Durbar the Kotah State retinue 
included “Fifteen Military Ascetics”; they also were accom¬ 
panied by musicians. Indian outdoor music can mask any 
abnormity. 

The return journey across the Runn of Cutch involved 
more rapid changes of transportation than 1 ever experienced. 
Within t'sventy-four hours we had ridden horses and camels, 
been driven behind bullocks and mules, crossed water by 
canoe and prehistoric little steamboats, trudged on foot over 
sandhills, and even had a turn on a very narrow-gauge rail¬ 
way of sorts. This last was the most trying experience of 
all, as the “reserved” carriage placed at my disposal w^as 
so alive with bugs that I shifted myself on to the coal tender, 
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where I spent three hours in the blinding smoke of the engine 
in preference to being eaten alive. 

At one stage of this kaleidoscopic journey we were being 
driven in a State coach and, as it was a very hot day, had 
divested ourselves of our coats and unbuttoned our collars. 
Suddenly, at a turn of the road, the horses were pullech up 
short, and before I realized the situation a brass band blared 
out ‘‘God save the King.’' Hurriedly I put on my coat and 
tried to appear civilized, but there need have been no hurry 
on my part, as the band continued to play bar after bar and 
was with difficulty at last persuaded to desist. 

I was then requested to inspect a “Guard of Honour” 
which had fallen in alongside the band. Before beginning 
this inspection the bandmaster begged me to allow him to 
play his “other tune,” and not wishing to appear rude, I 
consented. The bandsmen were delighted and started off 
with “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” which they continued to play 
until we left, which was not long after. One individual in 
the guard had apparently not been through his recruit’s 
drill, and in the excitement of the moment had placed the 
muzzle end of his pre-Adamite musket on the ground, instead 
of the butt. He was called to his senses by the commander 
of the guard, who, as I approached the man, ran up and 
administered to him a sound box on the ear. It had a 
most exhilarating effect, and our recruit literally jumped to 
arms. 

Twenty-four years ago the Runn of Cutch was (and 
probably still is) a very out-of-the-way part of India. Few 
ever went there, and the people lived just as they had done 
centuries before. Nevertheless it is one of the most attractive 
features on the west coast of India. It is a desert swept by 
monsoons and ruled by the tides. By day it may be a scene 
of desolation made habitable by mirage, and by night it is 
a dwelling-place of imagination. It is land and sea by turns, 
and although it has seen many changes since Alexander the 
Great and Mahmud of Ghazni traversed its shores, it still 
remains a treeless, howling waste, fascinating to the traveller 
and inhabited by sprites and jackals. 

From Bombay I went up to Simla to pay my respects to 




the Coramander-in-Chief, v/hen His Excellency told me that 
it had given him much pleasure to appoint me to a Brigade 
Command. I knew better, and that he had in fact positively 
refused to have raej but of course 1 said nothing, although 
I had his original telegram in my pocket. 

At a New Year’s Day ceremonial parade in Bombay, 
which was attended by the Governor and the Admiral in 
command of the East Indies Station, a very amusing incident 
occurred. As G.O.C. I had asked the Admiral if he wished 
a Naval Brigade to take part in the ceremony. I did this in 
rather fear and trembling, as he was known to be very 
dijflcile in matters connected with the land forces. However, 
a contingent took part in the proceedings. I had warned 
the O.C. Royal Artillery that although ordinarily the Artil¬ 
lery was senior to the Marines, yet on this occasion, as the 
Marines formed part of the Naval Brigade, they would 
march past with the rest of the sailors and hence in tront of 
his men. But this officer chose to take the law into his own 
hands, and as the bluejackets came on to the passing line he 
doubled his Gunners across and got in front of the Marines. 
Presently, to the tune of “Life on the Ocean Wave,” along 
came England’s first line of offence and defence. The 
Admiral, who was mounted and rode next to the Governor, 
looked, as all good Admirals should, proud of their bear¬ 
ing and appearance—but what is this? Following on their 
heels com'e no Marines, but instead a company of Garrison 
Gunners. I saw that the storm was about to burst. The 
Governor of course did not Icnow anything was wrong, but 
I did, and I inwardly cursed the C.O. who had thus upset 
all my well-laid plans. “What is the meaning of this?” 
burst from the Admiral’s lips. The parade ground is no 
place to argue in, so all I could say was, “Very sorry,” 
0tc 

The' parade was over, and the Governor had taken his 
departure with a kindly “Very smart parade, General ; but 
now came the denoxiement. The luckless C.R.A. had to 
explain his conduct and that before a very irate Admiral. 
It was a feeble effort, but miglit have ended amicably had 
it not been that unluckily I said, I am sure the Major 
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mistook his orders and had no intention of disobeying’ the 
instructions,” 

The Admiral, however, said, “What is his name?” and 
instead of saying “Smith” or “Brown,” I made the mistake 
of giving his correct name, which, as bad luck would have 
it, was no other than “Nelson.” Had a Mills bomb burst 
on tlie Victory at Trafalgar it could not have caused greater 
surprise; but the Lord of tile Eastern Seas could only gasp 
one word, it was—“Nelson ! ” 

He was a hard nut to crack, but, like most sailors, pos¬ 
sessed the saving sense of humour, and the parade at last 
really came to an end without further ado. 

Lord Lamington, who was Governor of Bombay, attended 
some manoeuvres I arranged in the ghats (hills) north of the 
city. It was but rarely that this Brigade could be collected 
for field exercises in those days, but General Sir Archibald 
Hunter, who commanded the Bombay Army, was always 
ready to help with funds for practical soldiering, and we liad 
four days’ very interesting work. We hear perhaps more 
of some of the flashy pHjrsons who have held the post of 
Governors of Bombay, but for real useful work done, for a 
bright example of straightforward dealing and social well¬ 
doing, Lord Lamington w'as hard to beat. He was a good 
sportsman, which perhaps follows, or is more probably the 
cause of, his other merits. 

I was present at some manoeuvres held by General Hunter 
near Poona; they took the form partly of trench warfare, 
and were a nearer approach to the trench warfare of 1914-15 
than anything I could have conceived. Lord Kitchener, 
who had just become Commander-in-Chief, was a very 
interested spectator daily. 

Whilst I was in command of this Brigade H.I.H. the 
Grand Duke Boris of Russia arrived on a visit to India and 
spent some days in Bombay. We made great friends and 
did some jaunts together. He was young and very wild in 
those days. One night, late after dinner at the Yacht Club, 
he took off his Order of Saint George (I think it was called) 
and put it on to me, saying it was the highest decoration he 
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could bestow; I put it away, but early next jnorning I was 
summoned to his room, when he said he had lost his family 
order and the Tsar would never forgive him. To keep him 
on tenterhooks I did not let on that it was then in my pocket, 
but he looked quite upset and at last I produced it, to his 
evident joy. 

He asked me if I wotild let him see our troops on parade, 
and at the apjwinted hour I was ready for him, mounted 
and in my proper place as Brigadier. Presently I saw a 
small cavalcade approaching at a canter and prepared to 
give him a Royal Salute. But instead of a Russian Grand 
Duke I beheld a figure dressed exactly as I was, in a British 
General’s summer Indian uniform—blue breeches, white coat 
and helmet—^and could not imagine who it might be. 1 
withheld my salute until the high personage was almost up 
to me, when I spotted that on the helmet was fixed a silver 
or gold eagle. It was Prince Boris dressed as a British 
Brigadier, and he was hugely pleased as he told me he had 
had this uniform made in the town under promise of secrecy, 
just as a compliment to the British Aimy. We were all 
sorry when he left Bombay, which he had done his best to 
paint red, and with considerable success, and in which, I fear, 
some of us had abetted him. 

Hospitality in those days was profuse, and as a 
Brigadier I found it almost impossible to exist on my 
limited pay. There was no entertainment allowance, but 
that did not prevent the bigwigs at Simla asking me to 
entertain distinguished visitors, including a Japanese General 
and his Staff; and later on a United States Squadron on its 
w.ay to or from the Philippines, This last function, though 
most enjoyable, almost broke me. It was the first time I 
had had dealings with American sailors, and I at once took 
a liking to the people of that great country, of whose fleet 
and inhabitants I was to see much during the Great War. 
Amongst those who entertained most lavishly and kept the 
social side of life going strong, none exceeded Lady Jenkins, 
wife of the Chief Justice of Bombay—a great sportswoman 
and delightful hostess. 

The Portuguese Navy in India was represented by an 
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obsolete little gun-boat. My chief recollection of this emblem 
of sea power was that whenever calling on her Commander, 
the salute was fired when I was within a few yards and 
immediately over my head, and the only way to avoid being 
deafened was'to crouch down at the bottom of my launch 
until it was finished. On one occasion the CommEoider sent 
me an official letter asking for a recipe of the mixture 
used by Great Britain for cleaning brass cannon. My reply 
was that I felt sure a few pence worth of ordinary oil 
from the bazaar, mixed with brick-dust, would serve the 
purpose. 

The Indian servants in Bombay were largely Goanese, 
and first-rate workers, but my syces (grooms) were up- 
country men who had a habit of occasionally resorting to 
the law to right their grievances. Knowing that possibly I 
might one day, in a thoughtless moment, raise my hand 
against one of them, I offered to pay each man an extra 
rupee per month on condition that if I by chance lost my 
temper and administered summary justice, they would have 
no claim against me. They all took it on, signed the bar¬ 
gain, and drew their extra rupee. It was a practical 
arrangement and I never had occasion to lose my temper. 
I was, later on, told that such an agreement had no force 
in law; perhaps not, but it answered very well. 

The great Delhi Durbar held by the Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, took place in the winter of 1902. It was preceded, 
by manoeuvres on a big scale and I was sent up to command 
a Brigade. Soldiers of comparatively junior rank, such as 
Brigadiers, had a poor time in the Durbar camp. We were 
just told to shift for ourselves, whilst all around us were 
civilians living in the lap of luxury. The best description of 
the marked difference between us was the remark of an old 
Indian officer who said to me: “The Government knows 
that the British Military officer prefers living simply, so as 
to be like his men, and that he will in consequence never 
grumble; whereas it also knows that the Civil officer doesn’t 
care a damn about anything so long as he has a spring 
mattress bed in his tent.” I have a great respect for the 
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Indian civiliany but at this Durbar the treatment of soldiers 
was scandalous and the description was not far out. 

Lord Curzon was certainly one of the greatest Viceroys 
that ever went to India. His restoration of Indian monuments 
and buildings alone has left an imprint that can literally 
never be obliterated; but the tribute paid to his masterful 
nature by an ordinary Indian villager is what I always 
remember best. I had been talking to him of the Viceroy 
and was trying to explain the meaning of the phrase The 
sun never sets on the British Empire,” but found it difficult. 
At last he said; ‘M understand, now; Lord Kurzun must 
have given the hukm ” (order). 

At the Durbar I saw a telegram from Egypt saying that 
my brother Sir William had been, made a K.C.M.G. in 
recognition of his having designed the great dam at Assouan 
on the Nile. Years later, when I visited Assouan and read 
the tablets recording the opening ceremonies, I found 
numerous names of celebrities who had done all kinds of 
things unconnected with the erection of this stupendous 
work but the designer’s name was only recorded in a corner 
(probably as an afterthought) where an ordinary visitor 
would hardly notice it. He it was, too, who, before the War, 
gave his services to the Turkish Government, and map^d 
out the valleys of the I igris and Euphrates; and having 
done this, designed the Hindieh barrage on the Euphrates, 
one of the only things that the Arabs iii Me.sopotamia never 
allowed to be destroyed; they realized the benefit to them¬ 
selves of this great irrigation project. When General Sir 
John Nixon was commanding the Army in Mesopotamia 
during the War he telegraphed and asked me to persuade the 
War Office to send my brother out to him, as his knowledge 
of the language and country and the urgent entreaties of the 
Arabs to have him there would prove invaluable to our 
forces. I saw the Chief of the Imperial General .Staff, but 
nothing was done. There seemed to be a prejudice against 
sending men to do jobs which they thoroughly understood. 

I was a member of the City Improvement Trust in 
Bombay, and two of my colleagues were Sir Ibiahim Rahim- 
toola and Sir Dinshaw Wacha. They were the first Indian 
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gentlemen 1 had worked with in a civil capacity, and it was 
very pleasant being associated with them. Sir Dinshaw 
especially was a most outspoken man; he never hesitated to 
give his opinions of our Government, and they were occasion¬ 
ally very caustic; but. I much appreciated his outlook and 
bottled up many of his bits of advice for future use. After my 
expedition against the Mohmands in 1908 he wrote me a 
nice letter congratulating me as a soldier on thoroughly 
carrying out my duty, although, he added, he entirely dis¬ 
agreed with the policy which obliged me to carry out so 
needless a task. I see he still lets out freely in the Council 
of State.. 

In 1903 Lord Kitchener, then Commander-in-Chief, trans¬ 
ferred me from the Bombay Brigade to the command of the 
Secunderabad Division, vacant by the absence of Sir Charles 
Egerton in Somaliland. This was a big rise and I remained 
there getting .on for a year. It was erne of the largest mili¬ 
tary stations in India, and i never worked harder in my life. 
I had all arms of the Service in abundance, and by holding 
frequent field days learned a lot, and I hope taught-some¬ 
thing in return. During my tenure of command Lord 
Kitchener himself visited Secunderabad; it was his first 
inspection after his severe accident at Simla, and his pluck 
in riding with his badly injured leg won the admiration of 
the troops. I knew he was in great pain all the time, but, 
as usual, he never showed it, although after one parade he 
had to retire and lie up for many hours. 

In 1904 I was mov^ to the far north of India as Com¬ 
mander of the Nowshera Brigade, and thus had at last 
approached somewhere near the goal of my ambition, viz., 
the command of the rst Peshawar Division, the fighting 
force in India. This Division was then commanded by 
General Sir Edmund Barrow, who has served in almost every 
capacity, purely military and semi-civil, and in many lands. 
He is a man of great ability and a scholar of no small attain¬ 
ments. In 1914, when he was at the India Office in London, 
he paid me a visit in France. Sir Edmund was always ready 
with a solution. A young officer at Nowshera, who was 
engaged to be married, applied for two months’ leave. I 
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was particularly anxious to postpone this event and told him 
that for various reasons I could not grant the leave. How« 
ever, it reached the ears of the Divisional Commander, who 
telegraphed to me to look in the Bible, Deuteronomy xxiv, 5, 
I did so and read that “when a man hath taken a new wife 
he shall not go out to war, neither shall he be charged with 
V any business,” The marriage came off all right. 

- ^ I again came across Lieutenant (now Lieut.- 

Colonel, M.C,, D.vS.O.) Langhorne, who had been my 
Orderly Officer in Bombay, and was then serving with a 
Mountain Battery. As a Brigadier I w^as not entitled to an 
A.D.C., but as Orderly Officer he always accompanied me 
on all duties outside cantonments, and was the best com¬ 
panion in camp that a man could wish. The work in this 
Brigade was very strenuous, and the outlying frontier posts 
at Chakdara, Dargai, Malakand and Murdan gave me just 
the life I loved. The tribesmen are such manly fellows, 
and there was always a chance of a scrap with one or other 
of them* 

“The Guides,” whose head-quarters were permanently in 
Murdan, was a Corps quite impossible to beat at anything. 
Polo and sport in every form, camaraderie and efficiency 
flourished in that quite delightful spot. The gardens were 
beautifully kept; the Mess was the scene of much hospitality 
during winter and a haven of rest where you could cool 
yourself in the clear swimming-bath in summer. It was, in 
fact, a small, self-contained Brigade of Cavalry and Infantry, 
officered by the pick of the Indian Army and with Indian 
officers and men selected from the frontiers of every clan and 
race, but all animated with one ideal: “the honour of the 
Guides.” Teinpora mutantur, no doubt, but you may dragoon 
such Corps as you will,you will not make them finer fighting 
units for the work they have to do. At the shortest notice 
the Guides were always ready to march anywhere; their 
fighting capacity is well known to all who have ever served 
in India and is in fact a matter of history; their Foyalty needs 
no mention, and there were always more recruits on the 
waiting list than there were vacancies to be filled. It is wise 
sometimes to leave well alone. Indeed it is essential that the 
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best should not be interfered with too much in these days 
of unrest and discontent in India. These old fighting units 
which-have been the backbone of England’s power in the 
East must of course be brought to the highest state of 
modern efficiency , but this will not be done by upsetting their 
old traditions or by tinkering with their long-standing rights 
and privileges. 

The very names of old Guides officers that come to mi.iu 
are an earnest of the training the youngsters had received in 
the Corps. Younghusband (now Major-General, K.G.M.G., 
K.C.I.E.), author of two"most readable books, “The Story 
of the Guides” and “Forty Years a Soldier” ; Egerton (now 
Lieut.-General, K.C.B., K.C.I.E.); Davies (now Brigadier- 
General) and many others who can be numbered wdth the 
best. 1 feel it an honour that all of these have at times 
served under my command; and of the Indian officers how 
many I recall who can take their equal place alongside their 
British comrades. 

It is surprising to read, only six years after the Great 
War, of the difficulty found in getting sufficient British 
officers for the Indian Army. At the time I am writing of 
(1904-7) the trouble was, for ordinary British Regiments, to 
prevent some of their best young officers going to good 
Indian Battalions. Of course the War is responsible for 
much of this; it has changed everything; but there are other 
reasons too why the young officer of to-day is none too keen 
to take service in the Indian Army. I have a great many 
correspondents in that country : Indian officers in the Army, 
Indians in civil employ, Raises, and other friends of many 
years’ standing; the tenor of their letters from beginning to 
end is: “Why is the Government determined on change 
for the sake of change; why does it not at least leave some 
of its old customs (if they must die) to die a natural death ? 
Why is the voice of-the seditionist allowed to stifle that of 
the loyalist? ” and lastly nearly all ask : “Is the great British 
Government afraid ? ” 

Heaven knows if our Government is afraid; it certainly 
occasionally appears to be. But, in the Army at any rate, 
what rattles British and Indian officers and men is the 
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eternal change in their constitution; rules for promotion; 
transfer and regimental prospects. An Indian officer I 
know well wrote to me not long ago that on the way back to 
Indta from Mesopotamia the only subject of conversation on 
the ship was, “Shall we be disbanded on arrival at Bombay; 
shall we be allowed to earn our full pensions or be kicked 
out?” and he added bitterly, “Or perhaps we shall have our 
number changed because we made a name for ourselves in the 
Great War.” 

Unlike our Army, which quickly tumbled to county 
names tKicause it m&int ever3rthing to them, the Indian 
soldier of to-day fails to grasp the Western nomenclature 
which has been foisted on and means nothing to him. It 
may look very well in Army Lists framed on Occidental 
lines, but is this the time, when India and all British con¬ 
nexion with it is in the melting-pot, to carry out drastic 
changes in the sentimental associations that have become 
ingrained in the good regiments of the Indian Army ? 

A great form of sport near Nowshera was hawking. I 
had never seen it before, and was surprised to find how easy 
it was to shoot duck once you shot where a hawk had pinned 
down his birds on to a sheet of water. They would not move 
till you were quite close up to them. 

Those were the days of the “Kitchener Infantry Tests,” 
and personally I think they did more to improve the 
efficiency of Corps and create a spirit of emulation than any 
form of training 1 ever underwent. It was hard work for 
Generals, as one had :not only to decide between the different 
“"‘ts in his own command, but hoped to get into the final 
Divisional Tests ” for all India. Some amusing occur¬ 
rences come to mind connected with these Battalion 
inanceuvres, which embraced every conceivable form of 
exercises from cooking to night operations. 

One dark night I had set a scheme for a march over 
some poisonous hilly country, and of course I accompanied 
the Battalion under inspection. Two men fell over rocks and 
injured themselves rather badly. At the end of the test I 
was questioning the officers and men as to the objects and 
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results of tlie various evolutions, and I asked a Havildar of 
a Frontier Corps what he had to say on the subject. He 
replied that, as I had seen the Regiment in every possible 
situation, be supposed this parade was held to test the 
efficiency of the doctors in mending broken limbs in the dark. 

General Sir Josceline Wodehouse, who was in command 
of the Rawal Pindi Division, was out one night on a 
similar parade, and in the darkness stumbled over a boul&^r 
and fell. Getting up again and thinking that his A.D.C. 
was near him, he said, “By God, these are no times for a 
gemtleman to be a General,” and was answered, not by his 
A.D.C., but his soldier orderly, “No, sir, I agree with you; 
it is no time at all.” 

During an inspection test of the Guides a heavy storm 
came on us, the camp was flooded and the violent wind 
flattened out my tent. The night was dark and I found 
mysejf lying under wet canvas with my temper sorely trieo. 
Now, one of the strictest orders was that the Quarter Guard 
w’as to be particularly vigilant, as at any moment there might 
be a night attack by tribesmen. As Inspecting Officer I 
■had the right to sound any bugle-call, but not, of course, to 
issue anv order to a guard or sentry. I shouted to the sentry 
over the Quarter Guard, which was only ten yards away, 
to send a couple of men and help me to extricate myself from 
my watery bed; but he was an old soldier and said, “No, 
General Sahib, you don’t catch me in this way. We are 
being tested and no roan can leave his guard even to extricate 
you.” I tried to explain matters, but it was of no use, and 
so I emerged into the gale and heard the sentry conversing 
in loud tones with the Havildar (Sergeant) of the Guard, 
and this is Avhat passed between them : 

“The General’s tent is blown down and he is standing 
in the rain; he wants two men to go and help him.” 

Reply: “Let him stand in the rain! It is part of the 
Kitchener Test; but don’t you move.” 

By this time my scanty baggage was beginning to take 
somersiiults through the camp, and I could see that all other 
tents were still standing; so 1 shouted that unless S'omeone 
came to my assistance 1 would order my bugler to sound 
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the “ Alarm,” ■which -would bring the whole Regiment'into 
the storm. Nevertheless the Havildar was not going to be 
done, but only called to the sentry, “Let the -whole Regiment 
fall in I We are the Guides and are not afraid of a wetting.” 

Of course I did not sound the “Alarm,” but the Guides 
got full marks for that night’s work. 

Lord Minto had recently been appointed Viceroy, and 
the first troops he saw were those of my Brigade. He after¬ 
wards went oyer the Malakand Pass and on to Chakdara. 
During his visit a typical sample of Pathan chivalry 
occurred. A sentry of a Highland Regiment, quartered at 
Jumrood, had been surprised on giiard and his Lee-Metford 
rifle had been carried off by a tribesman. The Highlander 
had been punished and no more was heard of the fire-arm. 

When Lord Minto visited the Malakand many Maliks 
and other trans-border men assembled to pay their respects, 
amongst them one who particularly asked to be presented to 
the Viceroy. This was done, and he thereupon produced a 
British rifle and asked that it might be returned to the soldier 
from whom he had taken it at Jumrood, as he had heard the 
man h.4d been punished and he hoped he might now be for¬ 
given. “I only took it,” he added, “for the fun of the thing 
and to prove to your soldiers that, brave as they are, they 
are not quick enough for us.” 

Considering that a Lee-Metford rifle was then worth its 
weight in silver across the border, this high-spirited fellow 
had taken it for something more than mere “fun,” and it 
was just his chivalrous nature that had prompted him to 
return it. A better sportsman than Lord Minto never lived, 
and he looked so pleased that the tribesman said to his pal, 
“I must just get another rifle so as to return it to the Lord 
Sahib.” 

Stories of the frontier are legion, but I do not remember 
having seen the following in print. An officer of British 
Cavalry owned a well-bred charger, and one night this was 
taken away from under the very eyes of a sentry. A good 
big reward, accompanied by a promise of pardon, was offered 
by the owner to the thief if he would return the horse. A 
few days later it was brought in and the reward paid. 
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But before the horse-stealer left, the owner asked him to 
explain how he managed to remove the animal with a loaded 
sentry close by. The wily Pathan smiled, and going up to 
the beast said, ‘'Sahib, you must always get close alongside 
so as not to be seen by any watcher.. You then take a lock 
of the mane and entwine it through your fingers [which he 
proceeded to do], and finally you place your right hand pn 
the animal’s back and vault on to him—thus f He said no 
more, but, suiting the action to the word, he was mounted in 
a flash, and digging his heels into the horse’s sides, tore 
across the plain and was soon lost in his native hills, having 
secured the reward and retained his mount as well. 

Just before I left Nowshera a Gurkha Battalion, which 
had completed its two years’ tour of service in Chitral, was 
recrossing our administrative border into India. Rifle*- 
stealing by Pathans on that line had I^een fairiy common, 
but this Battalion had never lost one, and had been boasting 
of the alertness of its men, who, they claimed, were quite as 
good a.s the trans-border fellows at every trick of the trade. 
It was the last march, and the border line was only a mile 
distant. The main body had already passed, and only a 
small rear party was following to see everything into camp. 
In command of this party was a smart little Gurkha N.C.O., 
and, during a temporary halt, to him came a ragged-looking 
tribesman who was at work on the road and politely asked 
for a match. Our Gurkha fumbled in his haversack to extract 
one, but in doing so made the fatal error of resting his rifle 
against a rock. In an instant the Pathan had seized it, 
leapt over the low stone retaining wail, dashed into a nullah, 
and was well away before a shot could be fired. Bullets 
rained after him in vain. The regimental record had been 
spoiled I 

On my way down to Bombay I spent a week with my 
brother Jack, who was then constructing the broad-gauge 
railway through the Kotah State. He was afterwards agent 
of the Burma railways. 
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CHAPTER XV 

ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER (1907-I908) 


URING the thirty-two years I was in India, like 



others, I came across many specimens of die genus 


Babu. This particular type of humanity has been 
subjected to much criticism and even abuse; but the loyal 
Babu has often been a good friend to the British officer. 
His chief faults are that he cannot help using grandiloquent 
words, frequently misplaced, and that he is not prepared to 
use or resist force even when such behaviour lays him open 
to a charge of timidity. Allow this, and the Babu has in the 
past often proved himself invaluable. I remember during 
the Burma War being cut a considerable sum of money for 
back income tax. After fighting my case with the Controller 
of Military Accounts in Calcutta for some months, of course 
all in vain, I had no option but to pay up. But in my head 
clerk I had found a friend, and this was his advice: “Let 
them deduct all they can, sir, from your already miserable 
stipend; acknowledge you are wrong and get their reply, 
and then I will show you how you will not only increase 
your precarious bank balance, but at the same time prove 
that, notwithstanding the incredible dangers you run daily, 
it is not in the search for a bubble reputation that you en¬ 
danger yourself, but in the noble performance of duty.” 

I had such confidence in Mr. Gungooly that, without 
questioning him further, I wrote to the curtailer of my hard- 
earned pay in accordance with his advice. In due course I 
was informed that so many hundred rupees would be de¬ 
ducted from my next pay bill. And then I sought my friend. 

“ You see, sir, during peace time you pay ordinary income 
tax, but are allowed eight annas per mile as travelling allow¬ 
ance. But during the d.ingerous time of war benign Govern¬ 
ment exempts you from income tax, as a small token of its 
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acknowledgment of the perils you endure, and provides you 
with free transport; hence you cease to draw travelling allow¬ 
ance. If, therefore, as in this case. Controller wnongly de¬ 
cides that you are living in peace during the dates you are 
this Side of frontier in friendly State of Mtinijrore, then 
during those dates you are entitled to draw the travelling 
allowance, which you have so far, with your usual generosity, 
laid no claim to. Now, I have carefully compared the differ¬ 
ence. By paying income tax you have only a few rupees 
per mensem decapitated from your already quite inadequate 
pay, but by drawing travelling allowance you turn the tables 
and entirely .swamp such paltry sums as you have had to pay, 
and in the final result you will not only have helped the 
Government by adding to its revenues, but by lawful methods 
will have inflated your own financial position.” 

Old Gungooly knew every Army Regulation ever issued 
since the days of Clive. It turned out just as he had stated. 
I sent in a travelling allowance bill, totalling many hundreds 
of rupees over and above what I had paid in income tax. It 
was passed, but I was told that in future, no matter on which 
side of the frontier I might be, 1 was exempted from further 
taxation. 1 must be about the only officer who ever regretted 
that he had been specially exempted from paying income tax. 

Some of the messages sent over the wires on Indian rail¬ 
ways make amusing reading. Here is a specimen. Two 
English indigo planters in Bengal arrived on the platform 
just as a train was starting, and entered the first empty 
carriage they came to, which was marked “For Ladies Only.” 
The station-master tried to stop them, but they explained 
that they were only going as far as the next station, and 
the train proceeded. On arrival at their destination they 
were asked to explain their conduct, and shown a telegram 
just received, which read: “Two females in full manhood 
in first-class compartment; please inquire,” 

Which recalls a story of a Chief Justice of Bengal, a 
very dignified person, who arrived at a railway station and, 
as he had to wait some time for his train, proceeded to 
perambulate the platform. To him came a Babu who had 
lost his baggage, and was in a fluster. Seeing the great 
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man walking slowly, he said to him : “Are you the station- 
master?” The scorn of the official who held life and death 
in his hands can more easily be imagined than described, 
as he replied: “Noj I am not.” The Babu, evidendy be¬ 
lieving’ that no one other than the station-master himself 
would dare to take possession of the platform, quickly asked : 

' “Then why for you walk so proudly?” 

Persorially I have much to be grateful for to Indian 
clerks. I left many friends amongst them, and was very 
seldom let in in any way, though I do remember one case 
when I was a Captain on the Staff. My General had made 
a pencil remark in the margin of a letter I had drafted for 
his approval. It was, in my opinion, a foolish observation, 
and I had scribbled under it in pencil, “What rot 1 ” How 
I left it there I cannot think, but a young Babu copied the 
whole thing out exactly and .sent it to the General for signa¬ 
ture. I had a very bad half-hour, but the clerk summed up 
his part of the story in a few words: “Through generosity 
ol Staff Officer, family can still anticipate Government 
pen.sion.” 

In March, 1907, I vacated command of the Nowshera 
Brigade and returned home. Sir Ian Hamilton was at that 
time G.O.C. Southern Command, and as he had a big con¬ 
centration of troops during the summer, he was looking 
about for a senior officer to command one side against the 
permanent General on Salisbury Plain. He offered the job 
to several persons, but they refused for one reason or another, 
and he then wired to me, and I was only too glad to get 
the chance. It was no easy task. I had never been on 
the Plain, and I had to improvise a Staff, and withal to 
manoeuvre a body of troops getting on for two Divisions, 
against a Genera! who knew his ground, troops and Staff 
well. I was a bit nervous, I own, but personal command 
of troops is the sole test of leadership, and no Staff experi¬ 
ence can compare with it; so I was not going to lose the 
opportunity. I went down to Tidworth a day before the 
manoeuvres and spent six hours in riding over the country. 
M'e had a great battle, and shortly afterwards I was offered 
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the command of the i$t Pe&hawar Division in India, which, 
as I said before, was then the goal of my ambition, I never 
knew for certain, but I learned enough to gather that it was 
Sir Ian Hamilton who had backed me up, when, as I found 
after, Lord Kitchener, then Commander-iiv-Chief in India, 
though in no way opposed to my being appointed, had in 
fact asked for another General. 

I have never told Sir Ian what I am now stating, 
but I am sure it was largely due to him also that two 
years later I was given command of the Northern Army in 
India. 

Years after, in 1916, when I bad left France and was 
hoping for some further war work, if, instead of asking the 
War Office (who only answered with platitudes), 1 had 
shipped myself and joined him 111 Gallipoli, he would have 
been glad to have had me, as I have since learned from him 
himself. He has been a good friend not only to me, but 
to others I know who were keen to be doing things. It was 
a mistake on my part, but I am glad to know that I had 
the confidence of one of the best Generals who ever served 
the King. 

.When I recall the past years I realize that, although it 
all came naturally at the time, I must have been very keen 
to learn all I could of soldiering. I made a point, during 
every spell of leave from India, of attending concentrations 
of troops for field work, both in England and abroad. As 
far back as 1892 I had volunteered to do JSfcaff work at the 
Aldershot manoeuvres, and had picked up many useful tips. 
During other years I attended concentrations in Berkshire 
and elsewhere. I had watched some field work in Italy, and 
had asked to be sent to the big annual French manoeuvres 
in the vicinity of Limoges and Angoul^me in 1907. The 
War Office, however, said they had already made their 
nominations and could not even give me a pass. However, 

I was determined to go somehow, so I went to Paris, and 
through one of the Military AtUich^s I managed to get a 
permit that entitled me to go everywhere during the 
exercises. 

The sequel was . amusing, as when I got to the scene 
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of operations I found that two of the officers from the War 
Office had no proper means of conveyance,, and as I had 
taken a motor car I was able to give them a lift daily. At 
the conclusion of manceuvres the War Office honoured me 
by asking for a report on what I had seen. Of course 1 sent 
it. Cheap intelligence I 

In November, 1907, I was just starting on a trip to Egypt, 
when I was asked by the War Office if I v/ould like the 
command of the i.st Peshawar Division in India. I have 
always been a very poor man, but had I been offeted a choice 
betv'cen a fortune and command of this particular Division 
I would unhesitatingly have chosen the latter. It wms just 
the one thing I had dreamed of for years, the fulfilment of 
my highest hopes, and to my thinking the best command 
at that time in the Army. The romance of soldiering was 
indeed assuming shape and was no longer a shadow. 

I took over command of the Division on January 9, 1.908, 
and almost immediately a rumour reached me that the Govern¬ 
ment contemplated an expedition against the Zakka Ivhel, 
the most turbulent tribe of the Afridis. Here was luck 
indeed ! Seven years had passed since Ashanti, and what 
every General in India would have given his soul to get 
fell to me within a month of my arrival on the scene. 
In fact, the dispatch from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, recommending an expedition, was dated 
on the very day I assumed command. 

For over a year the Zakkas had been raiding British 
territory, attacking our posts, killing and wounding soldiers 
and police, looting and carrying away captives, until at last 
even a lon.g-suffering Government and a peace-loving Secre¬ 
tary of State found themselves obliged to chasten these 
lawless freebooters. I am not going to give any detailed 
account of the operations, but a few facts may prove of 
interest. It was tho first Frontier Expedition mobilized on 
the lines of Lord Kitchener’s new Indian Army reorganiza¬ 
tion scheme. He himself was very greatly interested in 
seeing how it would ivork out, and wrote me a long personal 
letter on many subjects connected with field operations, road- 
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making, transport, etc. He was altogether against a 
and scuttle’" expedition; he wished things not to be hurried, 
but that the enemy shhuld be taught, by a process of road¬ 
making and mapping of his country, that we did not intend 
to allow him to raid at his pleasure. But Lord Morley, the 
Secretary of State, was dead against such methods* He let 
it be clearly understood that in no circumstances w^ere the 
troops to do more than slaughter and clear out at once* At 
the same time, then, and later on during the Mobmand 
operations, I found that at the root of all Lord Kitchener’s 
advice and resolutions was a spirit of caution, as much as 
to say, “ Do not undertake anything until you are quite 
sure it is practicable”.; in other words, “Do not run un¬ 
necessary risks,” 

Of course, as in all his official transactions, the question 
of expense loomed large. He was determined that every 
rupee that could be saved was to be saved under any con¬ 
ditions. In the matter of transport he went even beyond 
his own approved scheme. For instance, an absolute mini¬ 
mum number of mules and ambulance bearers had been laid 
down; but the bearers were sadly deficient, and at one 
stroke of the pen the mules were turned from “two 
maunders” (i6o ib.) carriers, to “three maunders” (240 lb.). 
This at once gave ample transport, but was not in accord¬ 
ance with his own mobilization scale. And so in many 
minor ways we had to do with what was available. But 
above all these details there breathed the spirit of our great 
Chief. He it w-^as who had reorganized the Army; he it was 
who had the admiration of every fighting man in the force; 
and he expected things to be done as he had proved in the 
Sudan they could be done, under difficulties a hundredfold 
greater than we could possibly encounter. Secrecy com¬ 
bined wdth rapidity of movement was his motto. 

For the work in hand I had at my disposal two Brigades 
of Infantry, with a third on the line of communications, and 
in reserve four wSquadronsof Cavalry, one Battalion Pioneers, 
with an extra Battalion of Infantry as Divisional troops, two 
Batteries of mountain guns, and two Companies of Sappers 
and Miners, besides field hospitals, etc. With the Reserve 
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Brigade was also another Battery of Mountain Artillery. At 
Lundt Kotal, in the Khyber Pass, were the Knyber Rifles. 
800 strong, which, under Colonel Roos-Keppel, played an 
acfn^ part in the proceedings. The plan of operations was, 
of course, left entirely to me, and from the first 1 made up 
my mind to move so quickly that the Afndis would be taken 

Accordingly we crossed the border near Ah Miisjid on 
February 15, 1908, and by a special effort one Brigade, which 
1 ancoitipanied, moved straight through the ScUiie ^ 

Waiai, within hail of China, die head-quarters of the Zakka 
Khel, whilst Roos-Keppel with his own Rifles and ^ Bat¬ 
talion of Gurkhas moved direct from Lundi Kotal on Gmna 
over the Ba^ar Pass. All opposition was easily brushed 
aside, and the Seaforth Highlanders that same night occu¬ 
pied Khar Gundai, the highe.st mountain in the Bafeir plain. 
The Afridis were quite dumbfounded by our rapid move¬ 
ments, and in twenty-four hours we had practically decided 
their fate. 

Then, as day followed day, 1 sent columns, one or other 
of which I personally accompanied, to harry them and destroy 
all their towers and defences, confiscate their grain and food, 
and generally to do all the damage it was possible to do. 
Sometimes one Brigade, and on one occasion both, were 
employed in combined operations. The Zakkas w'cre given 
no rest, and were daily witnesses of the destruction of their 
crops and villages, whilst their casualties were not incon¬ 
siderable. They soon grew tired and came in numbers to 

surrender. . , . , 

Snow lay deep on the mountains, a bitter cold wind 

swept the valleys; we had no tents or any of the comforts 
of Indian warfare; everything had been done on Spartan 
principles and as our Chief had wished. It was what 
the great Field-Marshal most desired. Secrecy and 
celerity ” had finished the greater part of the job before the 
tribesmen realized what was happening. 

Owing to the fact that no other Afndi clan joined the 
Zakka Khel, and the Mohmand Lashkars arrived too late, 
they stood no chance against the highly trained Division 
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under my command. They never got a look in', and within 
a fortnight, what Punch did us the great honour of calling 
*‘WilIcocks’ week-end War’* was over and we were back 
in Peshawar. Out of the 41 killed and wounded in the 
valley, five were British officers, and two of these were 
killed. Major the lion, Forbes Sempill, Seaforth High¬ 
landers, who was a great friend of mine, was shot whilst 
commanding the rear-guard, moving back from Halwai. He 
had a premonition he was going to be killed during the 
expedition, and had told my A.D.C. and others so the first 
day we crossed the border. 

Of the Brigadiers, Arthur Barrett is now a Field-Marshal 
and G.C.B., and Charles Anderson is a LieutenantrGeneral, 
K.C.B. Mullaiy (now Major-General, K.C.B.) was Chief of 
the Staff; a great optimist and full of resource. A.. P. Y. 
Langhorne, R.A., A.D.C., is now a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
D.S‘. 0 ., M.C. 

Whilst in the Afridi country, I remember one afternoon 
there arrived in our bivouac a very tired-looking young 
officer, who had been sent up post-haste, accompanied by 
a special cavalry escort from Peshawar. Flis face bore traces 
of want of sleep, and under his arm was a packet, sealed 
all over and evidently of great importance. On inquiry I 
found he had been summoned literally at a moment’s notice 
in Calcutta, given a book and told to deliver it personally 
to the G.O.C. Zakka Khel Force. The mail train was 
leaving within half an hour, so, being young and keen, he 
went direct to the railway station just as he was, and had 
spent forty-eight hours in the train, and then come straight 
on till he reached me; he had never closed his eyes, fearing 
lest his precious burden might be lost. It was a Foreign 
Office Code book, a document so sacred that even the 
G.O.C. Frontiers was never entrusted with it in peace time. 
I gave him a strong glass of whisky and told him to go 
and get some sleep, and at the same time placed the book 
on the wall of the sangar (stonework). We carried no tents, 
and hence had no private shelters. 

An hour later we were having some food by the light 
of a dim lantern, when the tribesmen, taking advantage of 
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our illurninfition, rciniiwlccl us of tKoir presence by sending 
a volley, closely followed by a second, into head-quarters. 
The aim was good; the cooking-pots were knocked over, 
and in an instant I and ray Staff were lying prone behind 
our stone wall. In the temporary excitement everything got 
mixed up; but v/hen matters had calraed down 1 went to 
secure my Foreign Office Code, L<>! it had vanished, and 
though every sea,rch was made it could not be found, ferriblc 
visions rose before me. Russian and Afghan spies! But 
the weary ydung officer slept through it all. Next day the 
book was discovered lying in a ditch, still in its sealed 
cover, a good deal the worse for wear, as a small rivulet 
had passed over it for some hours. But then a Foreign 
Office Code book which had been through a campaign 
would naturally be expected to show some signs of rough 
usage I 

I could never have been intended for Diplomatic Service, 
as the only other occasion on which I was ever entrusted 
• with this precious A^olume was in West Africa, nine years 
previously; and on that occasion, I regret to own, I left it 
in a canoe, and only discovered my crime twelve hours after 
that dug-out had started back on its downward journey over 
the rapids of the Niger. It was eventually discovered, but 
partly dissolved, and my reputation as a faithful guardian 
of Government secrets remained intact. 

Tw^o days after our return to Peshawar I had the honour 
of receiving a telegram from His Majesty King Edward VII: 
“I congratulate you on the success of the expedition, which 
has been conducted with .so much skill, and on the bravery 
and good conduct of the trocjps, which I consider has been 
beyond all praise.— Edward R. et I.” 

Lord Morley, who was then Secretary of State for India, 
wrote congratulating me, and asked what form of reward 1 
would prefer. I unhesitatingly replied that, if left to me, 
I would prefer a step in rank to anything else, monetary or 
otherwise. But before I heard again yet another campaign 
came on me, and rewards had to wait. When I went home 
on leave after those two Frontier Expeditions, Lord Morley 
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invited me to the Secretary of State*s annual Kihg’s Birth¬ 
day dinner, and as a special mark of courtesy I was seated 
next on his right; whilst there were also present more than 
one ex-<Secretary of State fpr India. On looking over the 
printed lists, one of these notleed that I was in the seat 
of honour, and remarked,. “Pretty democratic dinner!” I 
could afford to smile, and, without mentionmg any .imme, 
f told Lord Morley the story during dinner. Slightly raising 
his hand and looking all round the room, he said, “These I 
have always with me.” 

Lord Morley was an extremely straight-spoken man. On 
one occasion he invited me to his house in London, and in 
the course of conversation said: “I am very sorry it was 
necessary to sanction your Frontier Expeditions, but as far 
as you are concerned you did your work right well, and 
although I cannot judge of skill in military operations, I 
am convinced that these were brilliantly executed. ^ But 
what I cflti judge of is the faithful adherence to instructions. 
You were told to do the work within a fixed number of days, 
and you did it ; that is the proof, in my mind, of skill and 
discipline combined.” 

He evidently placed compliance with his instructions 
above purely military considerations. 

All the same, it had been no easy task to steer clear 
of the many instructions I had received. First I was ordered 
to address all telegrams to the Chief of the General Staff, 
Simla. But hardly had I crossed the border than Lord 
Kitchener began to v/ire to me direct. Of course, I had to 
reply; but I soon got fresh orders from the Chief of the 
Staff to address him alone. Some of Lord Kitchener’s tele¬ 
grams had, however, to be answered direct, and I told the 
C.G.S. so. Presently came a telegram from Lord Morley 
directing me to wire daily to him direct. I was getting 
puzzled;’ but Lord Kitchener agreed to this provided I always 
sent him a copy. Thus it came about that I was addressing 
three different high personages daily, each of whom wished 
to know something not quite the same. It was a good lesson 
in rriilitary diplomacy, and I enjoyed the task, which, as 
the result proved, was satisfactorily accomplished. 
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The morning we left. Walai, in the Bazar Valley, I had 
noticed, as the rear-guard was moving out, a very smart- 
looking soldier in the Royal Warwicks. I asked his name 
and remembered it. Three days later, in Peshawar, I 
riding along the main road when I spotted him, Very well 
turned out, and walking, as a soldier should, with a jaunty 
air. He took no notice of . me, but passed on. I was m 
plain clothes, so I pulled up and called to him by name. 
He seemed surprised, but halted. I then asked him if his 

r'ame was -, and he said “Yes, sir,” but still did not 

recognize me; and so I said, “Surely you were on rear-guard 
leaving Walai. and I specially noticed you as a very smart 
soldier. Apparently I v/as mistaken. I am the General. 
And I moved on. Next morning I met the Sergeant-Major 
of the Battalion, and he told me that the story was all through 
the barracks and that the men were chafling my smart friend 
and telling him that he had lost the .Field-Marshal’s batqn 
which every soldier carries in his haversack. 

I visited the Viceroy, Lord Minto, and stayed with Lord 
Kitchener in Calcutta. Lieutenant-Colonel Rws-Keppel, 
Political Agent in the Khyber, who had been Chief Political 
Officer during the expedition, was also in Calcutta. Roos, 
as we generally called him, was a striking figure, and his 
life-story would be a romance of the frontiers. He died 
in 1922, after a career so full of incident that the imprint of 
it will remain for many years across the borders. 

The days spent at Treasury-Gate, Fort W^illiam, with 
the Commander-in-Chief were most interesting. He was 
pleased that his new Army scheme had been so successful 
at its first trial, and he was most communicative and talked 
for hours of his pa.st and of his future plans. Lord Kitchener 
was an enigma at times, but when you happened to get on 
his right side I never met anyone who was more interesting 
to listen to. He possessed a keen sense of hunaour and was 
quick in repartee. He could not abide an officer who 
grumbled about his recruits, and many times I have heard 
him pull one up for even hinting that he found difficulty in 
recruiting. One C.O., who commanded a Battalion of Sikhs, 
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livas complaining to him that: his recruits were geitting yearly 
less satisfactory. At last-Lord Kitchener turned round, and 
before all the officers s4id : I suppose the Sikhs do not like 
this Re|iroent.” The ' surprised C.6;', iristmd of shutting- 
up, bj^gan to explam, but tvoijd Kitchener stopped him with 
the prnark, “I have always found that a good C.O. gets 
gixxJ recruits.” ■ 

He was fond of a game of billiards, and in Calcutta 
played a few tirnes tvith Langhorn*;, my A-D.C- He hated 
being beaten, and we knew this, so I said in draff to Lang- 
horne : “If you beat the Chirf you will lose your job.” 
However, for some unknown reason, at the very i'close of 
the game, and when they were almost leyel, Langhorne went 
and made a cannon and won. The Chief put down his cue 
and walked straight out of the room, an<l the native marker 
almost wept as he remarked, “ I am done for 1 ” 

Many stories are told of Lord Kitchener and his passion 
for swords, armour and china, of which he possessed many 
rare specimens. The first time he stayed in my house at 
Peshawar I invited many of the dealers in swords, etc., to 
bring their wares, and these were spread out in the veranda. 
One Persian sword took his fancy, and I asked the man the 
price. He, of course, said that to anyone else it would 
be 800 rupees, but to the great Jungi (war) Lord he would 
let it go for 400. Ix)rd Kitchener never threw money a-way 
on those who he knew, from long experience, were making 
handsome profits. He looked at the dealer, held up two 
fingers and said : “Two sau ” (hundred). But the man was 
not for it. '“Tell him I will give him 200 rupees and a 
photograph.” That sword now probably hangs at Broome 

Park. • 1 j • 

Lord Kitchener had an English chauffeur, a capital driver, 

but rather timid when spoken to. One niorning he was 
getting the car ready, and seeing the Chief, gave him his 
usual nervous salute. Lord Kitchener looked at him and 
said : “Don’t always look . at me as if I owed you money. 

After the unfortunate controversy between the Viceroy 
and Lord Kitchener, and when the Viceroy had left India, 
I was going on a trolley with the Chief to look at a new 
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military railway, and in the course of conversation I asked 
him if he had any ambition to become Viceroy of Ihdia. He 
replied: “Yes, nothing I should like better; but this time it 
might be rough on the Comraander-in-Chief.” Two years 
later, when I waS on leave in England, iwas calling bn Lord 
Morley, then Secretary of State, and asked him whether there 
- was a chance of Lord Kitchener being Viceroy. His answer 
was very short:; “I think not; but, who can say?” I told 
l.ord Kitcheher thiti, but he only remarked: “Good old 
Morley 1 ” 

One more K. story. When he was in Peshawar we were 
going through the barracks of a British Regiment, and he 
said he would like to see some of the married quarters; so to 
these we went. A Corporal’s wife was standing in the 
veranda; the Chief wished her good morning and said, ‘fl 
hope your General looks after you all properly.” “Oh, yes,” 
she replied, “he is very nice to us, he always ta'bes his liat 
off to £1 soldier’s wife.” As we left he said to , trie, '“That is 
high praise, but I can see it is time I transferred you from 
this, on the principle of cherchez les fenimes.” 

In this connexion, when I was a Divisional Commander, 
at a regimental ball I was sitting out a dance with a very 
attractive girl. In the garrison dwelt another lady, the pos¬ 
sessor of a sharp tongue. I only knew her slightly, but that 
did not prevent her coming up to me and saying, "If I were 
your wife I would not leave you by yourself for an hour.” To 
which I replied, “If I were your husband I would leave you 
in half an hour.” Rude, perhaps; but did no harm. 

Hardly had I returned to Peshawar from my visit to 
Calcutta, when Lord Kitchener himself came up to inspect 
along the frontiers. He stayed at my house, and the third 
night we were all dining with one of the Regiments in 
garrison when I received a telegram, which I showed to 
Lord K. He asked, “What are you going to do? ” and I 
replied, “I shall move off at once.” “Right, and you can 
depend on getting any help you may need.” I then left the 
Mess. 

The Standards of Islam were massing on the frontier 
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hills, and^he cry of the Mullahs could next rnoriaing be heard 
from every mosque along the Mphmand border. But the 
ev-er-watchful Peshawar Division was ready for them. 

The Mohmarids who inhabit the country across our 
borders to the north and north-west of Peshawar had, like the 
Afridis, for some years been raiding aticj killing in British 
territory. It was the same old story, with the s^irne results, 
viz. an expedition into their country. In this case they were 
particularly galled, because during the recent punishment of 
the Zakka Khel they had sent'-reinforcements across the 
Khyber to join them, but fortune was against therp and they 
arrived just too late; the Zakkas had submitted, and negotia¬ 
tions for peace were actually in progress when the Mohmand 
Lashkars arrived on the Afridi border. The tribesmen are 
very vindictive, and the taunts of the Afridis, combined with 
the fanaticism of the Mullahs and the open hostility to the 
British of the neighbouring tribes, all combined to egg on 
both the subsidized and other Mohmand clans to force an 
immediate issue. 

The story of the North-West Frontiers is a fascinating 
subject for Britons. The loves, the hates, the ceaseless 
vendettas, carried on within rifle-range of our outposts, are 
only a repetition of the history of those bellicose people for 
centuries back. But if one thinks of it as what is actually 
happening to-day, it furnishes food for reflection. On our 
side the most modern appliances of science—railways, motors, 
telegraphs, aeroplanes, law and order; and a mile beyond, the 
tribal territory—customs as old as their savage hills; all 
roads and communications barred; no law but “might is 
right**; and strangest of all, that England, in her great 
wisdom, allows and acknowledges the claim of their own 
traditions, and, indeed, fosters the spirit which upholds such 
rights, making only one reservation, “Hands off our subjects 
and territory.*’ 

In our Army are enlisted thousands of those manly tribes- 
men; they fight for us one day, and occasionally against us 
another. A month’s leave now and again to go and kill a 
fellow-clansman outside British territory, and then back to the 
Regiment for a spell of duty. They will cross the seas to 
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fight England’s battles; -will die to save their British officers, 
Giaours though they be; and only ask, when poSvSible, not 
to be led against the banner pf Mahomet—a very natural 
and human wish. 

Beginning early in March, and until April 23, 1908, the 
Mohmands carried out one raid after another; attacked even 
our strongly held posts, passed beyond these and looted large 
villages, and, in fact, insisted on a stand-up fight. All this 
time I had been gradually increasing our strength along their 
entire borders, until by the 23rd I had two Brigades, with 
plenty of surplus cavalry and guns. 

It was a few days previous to this that the enemy had 
driven in one of our Cavalry Standing Patrols, and, as I 
happened to be pre.sent on the spot, I ordered our i8-pounder 
field-guns to disperse them. Three faultless shells very soon 
did this’; but why I mention it is, that this was the first 
occasion on which this new pattern field-gun was fired in 
action, and I thus personally had christened the two guns 
(i8-pr. and .75-millimetre), the latter in Ashanti eight years 
before. 

I think I may make one other claim to being the first 
British officer to use another weapon which, in combination 
with the two aforementioned, was so freely employed in the 
Great War. I refer to the hand and rifle grenades. In 1907, 
when at home on leave, I went down to Mr. Martin Hales s 
works in Kent, and saw these missiles being made. It at once 
struck me that here was an engine that must play a great part 
in attack or defence. I took some out to India, and they were 
used before the Chief of the General Stall, but the trench 
warfare of 1914 was still some years ahead, and nothing was 
done by Army Head-quarters. However, so convinced was 
I of their future that I formed classes in the Peshawar 
Division, and to prove the use of these grenades I threw and 
fired them myself before the troops. How I often used to 
wish, when the Germans were hurling them on us every hour, 
that I had possessed an unlimited supply to help my brave 
Indian soldiers. But the treacherous jam-tins, manufactured 
by our Sappers and Miners, were all we could muster in those 
early days of the Great War. 
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On the afternoon of April 23, 1908, I learned definitely 
that the tribesmen, who by this time numbered some 16,000 
and had defiantly planted standards all along the hills, just 
over the border, intended making a combined attack on all 
our posts and bivouacs on the 24th. The time had therefore 
arrived; they were concentrated; a golden opportunity which 
seldom occurs on the frontier, and I determined to give them 
all they wished. 

At dawn on April 24 two columns simultaneously attacked 
the enemy. The right column, under command of Brigadier- 
General Anderson, met with considerable resistance, but 
Paddy Andersori is all there when fighting is to be done, 
and after quite a smart affair the Mohmands were driven 
helter-skelter into their own hills, behind the village of Mutta, 
suffering over 400 casualties, a large proportion of which were 
killed. Our own losses amounted to 56 killed and wounded. 
I'he tribesmen took a very bad knock from both columns and 
completely disappeared, and for some days no trace of them 
could be found by our patrols. During this action two young 
officers, 2nd Lieutenant Platt, ist Northumberland Fusiliers, 
and Lieutenant Gerald Waterworth, ist Royal Warwicks, 
behaved with conspicuous gallantry, and ray Orderly Officer, 
Lieutenant Clive Gray (Seaforths), was dangerously wounded. 

By April 30 the Field Force had assembled, and was ready 
to enter the Mohmand country; but the cry of the Mullahs 
calling to a jehad (religious war) had run along the borders, 
and the Afghans from Ningrahar, just for the sake of fighting 
the hated “British Kafirs,” came down in large numbers, and 
attacked Landi Kotal at the end of the Khyber Pass. 

Here was a nice puzzle to tackle, as both places were in 
my Division but separated by 60 miles of road via Peshawar, 
and there was no other track in British territory. The heat 
in May on that frontier must be experienced to be under¬ 
stood, but this Division always stood ready at any season 
of the year. I rode straight into Peshawar, and was in the 
Khyber next morning, where I passed a Brigade under 
Brigadier Ramsay moving up by forced march. It was a 
splendid sight to see the British and Indian troops in that 
broiling sun, marching as if nothing mattered but to get 
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there m time. Pushing on with one Squadron of cavalry 
I arrived in Landi Kotal after midday, and heard liow’ gal¬ 
lantly the Khyber Rifles (composed entirely of trans-border 
men) had held the blockhouse at Michni Kandao. 

My good friend Roos-Keppel was delighted to see me, 
and his pride in hh beloved Rifles was unbounded. What- 
t ever may be said of the conduct of this Corps in later years, 
I can vouch for their fine behaviour and loyalty during those 
trying days. They had every temptation to join the enemy, 
amongst whom they numbered many of their own blood 
relations, but they stood firm by their British oflicers and 
never wavered. It is a good record. 

Every dawn in those days differed from the last, and the 
one that followed my arrival at Landi Kotal saw my Reserve 
Brigade climbing the heights of Khargali; and by mid¬ 
day, with trifling loss, we had driven the Afghans from their 
positions over the border, and the Khyber Pass was free 
of the enemy. It was a very satisfactory and rapid ending, 
to what for a few days looked like the beginning of a serious 
row, and even the fiery heat appeared balmy as I rode the 
40 miles to Peshawar. 

I could now once again turn my attention to the 
Mohmands, and was soon back on their border. Unfor¬ 
tunately cholera broke out in all three Brigades, and one 
Corps after another had to be segregated or removed from the 
strength, and replaced by fresh units from India. Eventually 
by May 13 we were finally sorted out and crossed the 
Rubicon. To the last moment I was afraid that Govern¬ 
ment might change their minds and consider that the two 
defeats already inflicted on the enemy, combined with the 
outbreak of cholera, were sufficient reasons for postponing 
operations. Hence I got away the very first day we could 
move. 

As in the case of Zakka Khel, I am not going into any 
details of this expedition, but I have a few stories to tell of 
particular events which serve to show the loyalty and devo¬ 
tion of our Indian soldiers. I again had three Brigades, 
two of which I used for fighting, leaving the third on line 
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of cornnuinications and at the border base. The composition 
of the force, however, differed considerably owing to the out¬ 
break of cholera before we could make a start. I adopted 
the same methods as in the Bazar Valley, but on a more 
extended scale, as the Mohmand country is very much larger, 
and is, in fact, composed of several valleys which eventually 
discharge their waters into the Indus. Without a break, ’ 
Columns moved up and along each of these, one or other of 
which I invariably accompanied. * Severe punishment was 
•dealt out to each clan, but after this had been carried out 
they were given generous terms, of which most of them 
availed themselves. 

The tribesmen proved stubborn foes; adepts at night 
work; and three times adopted Ghazi tactics, charging with 
swords only, and being killed to a man. On two occasions 
they fought in mass—-at Mutta, April 24, and Kargha, May 
24—and both times learned a severe lesson; for although 
Pathans can put up a very good fight against our troops so 
long as they use their own tactics, once they attempt con¬ 
centration there can be but one result, and that is severe 
defeat. 

That the Mohmands fought bravely is proved by the fact 
that we lost during the month's operations 10 British 
and Indian officers killed, 14 wounded, and other ranks suf¬ 
fered 257 casualties; whilst no fewer than 185 horses were 
killed and wounded. The incessant night firing was a feature 
of this expedition, and, notwithstanding our superior arms, 
training and di^ipline, the tribesmen in their native hills 
had the better of us during the hours of darkness. 

On the night of May 16 Brigadier-General Amderson’s 
Brigade had a sharp fight at Darwazagai; the enemy got 
right up to some of the sangars. The unusual experiment of 
strengthening the outlying pickets by night had to be re¬ 
sorted to, and this was pluckily carried out by the 22nd 
Punjabis under Major Hill Climo (now Lieut.-General, 
K.C.B.), with Lieutenants Webb and Money. One of these 
pickets was commanded by an Indian officer, Jemadar Mir 
Afzal Khan, 22nd Punjabis. He was severely wounded 
early in the night, but as the enemy were within a few yards 
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of the stone wall he concealed the fact, and continued to com¬ 
mand, encouraging his men by word and action. One of 
the raeii called to him, “Are you wounded? ” to which he 
replied, “ Yes, but only slightly in the hand.” Presently a 
second bullet hit him, and again he called out, “I am all 
right, only ano>ther hand wound,” and carried on; and when 
' relief arrived he fell dead. He had received two mortal 
wounds; and even after the events of the Great War the 
22nd Punjabis (now known as the 3rd Battalion, 14th Punjab 
Regiment) can show no more gallant deed. 

Call it fanaticism, or what you please, the tribesmen 
sometimes display the highest courage in their Ghazi charges. 
At the village of Zanawar China on May 18 the a^tli Pioneers 
were employed in destroying houses, when eight swordsmen, 
who had hidden in a cave close by, suddenly charged down 
on them. Five sepoys were killed or wounded before the 
Mohmands were wiped out. Surely a religion which breeds 
such men can never perish ! 

On May 24, 1908, as we were nearing the village of 
Kargha (where we badly mauled the enemy), some Ghazis, 
who had hidden in a mosque above the nullah I was riding 
along, seeing the Union Jack which I always had carried 
with me, sent in a volley at close range. It was well aimed, 
but why I relate it is, that their firing was the signal for an 
immediate attack on the mosque by a party of the 59th Scinde 
Rifles, headed by Lieutenant Anderson. I watched this 
young officer go straight for them, but those plucky fellows 
faced the charge, and although outnumbered and surrounded 
they refused to surrender, and were all killed. 

At Kargha the Mohmands attempted to imitate our own 
methods. They were commanded by an ex-Havildar, a de¬ 
serter from our Army, and he had divided the tribesmen into 
two wings, and kept in band a reserve of 2,000 men- General 
Anderson rolled up one wing, and it was very interesting 
to watch the 21st Cavalry charge right into the flying enemy, 
who so feared horsemen that they climbed the nearest hill, 
where they were caught on the open slopes by our mountain 
guns, and suffered severely. It is seldom that the frontier 
tribes give a commander two such chances as we had in 
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Mohmand; and I believe we took the fullest advantage of 
their temerity. 

Before I started on the expedition, Lord Kitchener had 
sent me a map of the country and drawn thereon a blue line, 
west of which I was told I was on no account to carry 
out operations. Now, not only is it impossible to know before¬ 
hand where you may have to operate, but it lies in the hands 
of the only person who can possibly be the judge of the 
necessities that may arise in presence of an enemy. In this 
case the line drawn was well within the British sphere, i.e. east 
of what was then commonly known as the “Durand line.” 

I knew Lord K.’s reasons, which were that by going too 
near this line—which, in fact, was the boundary between 
India and Afghanistan—we might draw the Afghans into a 
fight. I was'as anxious as he was to avoid any signs of 
trailing our coat along the border; but, at the same time, just 
beyond the line drawn by him was the group of villages 
of the Koda Khel Baezai. This was the most truculent of 
all the Mohmand clans, and as we had not so far tackled 
them, and they Imew that the campaign was nearing its end 
and we would very shortly be leaving the country, they 
took every opportunity of attacking our convoys and firing 
into our camp by night. It would have been a sign of weak¬ 
ness to return to India without, administering a lesson to 
them; and when finally I received a boastful message to say 
that we were afraid of them, I made up my mind to destroy 
all their towers and defences. To have left these intact 
would, in the estimation of the tribes, have stultified all our 
other work. 

But how was I to do this and yet comply with the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief ? Of all men whom Lord K. 
trusted, there was not one in whom he placed greater reliance 
than Colonel Birdwood, commonly known as “Birdie” (now 
Field-Marshal, Bart., G.C.B. and ail the other letters of the 
alphabet), of Anzac fame. He was my Chief of Staff, a great 
personal friend, and had been specially sent to me by the 
Ciiief himself. I thought matters over, and then told him I 
was going to attack Koda Khel, as I felt it my bounden duty, 
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and would risk Lord K,’s displeasure. Birdie, however, 
had his own opinion, and, as is his habit, told me his reasons 
for differing from me. However, the die was cast ; we ad¬ 
vanced, and the towers and defences were all destroyed, 
after a somewhat poor resistance, and with only one British 
officer killed and 14 other ranks wounded. When I reported 
my action by telegraph to Simla, l.ord K. acknowledged the 
telegram, and asked if the name of the place had been rightly 
reported, as it lay beyond the limits he had indicated; and I 
foresaw I was in for trouble. There never was a man for 
whom I would sooner have gone to the extremest limits of 
my ability than Lord K., and 1 hoped when he understood 
the situation he would approve. 

During this affair I received, under a flag of truce, a 
message from the Afg'han General in command of the Amir’s 
troops on the Durand line warning me against crossing 
the border, accompanied by some other bombastic language. 
Of course, he knew perfectly well I would not do so, hence 
could use big words. It was also intimated that he had a 
Brigade waiting to join in, in case I violated Afghan terri¬ 
tory. I suppose it was wrong, but I could not help sending 
him back a message that one Brigade would not be of much 
use against British troops, but if he chose to collect a Division 
or so we could afford him a lively day’s outing. 

On June i, 1908, I recrossed the British border and had 
finished my last Indian Frontier campaign. It was a scorch¬ 
ing hot day, and the fine dust almost choked me. ’We had 
religiously eschewed all luxuries, and cold soda-water came as 
a happy reminder of a similar day in Ashanti eight years 
previously. I received telegrams of congratulations from the 
Viceroy, Lord Minto, and the Chief, Lord Kitchener; but the 
latter only congratulated the troops, not mentioning the com¬ 
mander. K. was a man among men, and I, of course, 
noticed the omission; but although he was annoyed, i knev/ 
he was incapable of doing anything but what he considered 
fair, and thus it subsequently turned out. 

Of those who served with me in Mohmand, besides the 
Brigadiers Barrett and Anderson, I have already mentioned 
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that Birdwood was Chief of Staff. He played a great 
part as Military Secretary, etc., during the time Lord 
Kitchener was Commander-in*Chief. There was nothing 
doing with which he was not familiar, and l am sure in those 
days he carried more weight with his Chief than any man 
in India. Birdie” has many friends and, of course, some 
enemies, but he proved during the Great War that K.^s 
confidence ?n him was justified. Colonel Arthur Money, 
R.A. (now Major-General, K.C.B.), was A.A.G.; he was 
a man of very charming personality. Lieut .-Colonel Fane, 
Indian Cavalry (who later became a Major-General and 
K.C.B. and died in 1924), did right good work throughout, 
and his cheery manner was an asset in the field. Colonel 
Younghusband was then in command of the Guides, and I 
had meant to put this Corps into any fighting we might get; 
unfortunately cholera broke out in the ranks, and they were 
unable to join me until late in the operations. It was a great 
disappointment to me, as it was to them, but Younghusband 
got a better chance in the Great War, and proved that the 
conimatider of the Guides was a good soldier. 

Many others rose to high command between 1914-18; and 
of my comrades, two are now Field-Marshals, and one other 
well on his way to the same distinction. I can never forget 
the brave, unselfish conduct of our Roman Catholic Chap¬ 
lain, Rev. Father Looman, who when the Munster Fusiliers 
were stricken with cholera refused to sleep away from the 
patients, and remained in their midst till the scourge had 
passed. A man of the Munsters who had a very narrow 
escape, to whom I was talking, said, “I knew I would 
recover,” and pointing to the Chaplain said, was there.” 

Our Chief Political Officer was Major Blakeway, of the 
Indian Army (now K.C.I.E.). He and I got on very well, 
and generally agreed as to the Civil methods to be adopted 
for punishing the truculent tribes; but I always found the 
Political Officers with whom I had dealings in India were very 
reasonable men, and perhaps it was as well to have at hand 
someone who considered that the quality of mercy should 
never be too strained. All the same, it is a mistake to be 
too merciful with uncivilized people once you are on the war- 
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path with a definite object to be achieved. Maffey, of the 
Indian Civil Service (now Sir John Maffey), also served with 
the Force as a Political Officer. A bright comrade and good 
sportsman, he afterwards became Chief Commissioner of the 
N.W. Frontier Province, and has recently retired from the 
service. India can nowadays ill afford to lose such men, still 
in the heyday of their lives, and who, in my opinion, have no 
right to leave the land which so badly peeds their services. 

iWriting of Indian civilians, it is pleasant to recall the 
many happy recollections I .have of them. Right through 
my service I always found them ready to assist the soldier, 
British or Native, and personally 1 had much to be thankful 
for in the way of a helping hand when one sometimes found 
oneself acting in a quasi-civil capacity. Only once can I 
bring to mind an unpleasant incident, and then 1 was cer¬ 
tainly not the aggressor. 

A shining light of the Civil Service happened to be pa.ss- 
ing through the station where I was quartered, and I was 
presented to him. I was only a Captain and had just re¬ 
turned from a Frontier Expedition, in which I had served in 
the Transport Department and been in charge of a Mule 
Corps. Personally I thought I had done my work rather 
well, but quite understood that it was only in a nicest 
position. Now, our civilian visitor had a very good opinion 
of himself, and, as I soon found, looked on a junior military 
officer, especially one in so humble a grade as a Transport 
Officer, as so much dross. After saying “How do?” in a 
patronizing manner, he looked at me and before several 
civilians and soldiers remarked, "You have been driving the 
jackasses, haven’t you? ” Well, I had, as a matter of fact; 
but I was perhaps unduly nettled, and pat came my reply, 
“ Yes, I am purchasing more now; do you happen to be for 
sale ? ” I never know to this day how the matter ended there, 
but it did. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IN COMMAND IN INDIA (igoi^igu) 

I T was during the expedition against the Mohraands that 
occurred a scene you could not experience away from the 
Indian frontiers. I described it ip my book, “With the 
Indians in France,” but I make no excuse for repeating it 
here. On May 22, 1908, we were moving up the Kandahari 
Safi Valley, and had just begun an attack on the tribesmen 
Avho were holding the Lnkarai Pass in strength, when 800 
yards directly in front of my own position a single man carry¬ 
ing a large white flag appeared on a knoll, and deliberately 
began walking towards us. Had the tribesmen ceased firing, 
the flag would, of course, have been respected, but, on the con¬ 
trary, as he advanced the Martinis of the Mohmands began 
to crack louder than ever, and presently Casualties occurred 
here and there in our ranks. Of course, such conduct could 
not be tolerated, and it appeared as if one fanatic had adopted 
this ruse to put us off our guard. However, on came the 
flag, now at the double, and scores of shots were aimed at it. 
The man Icept tacking from side to .side, appearing and dis¬ 
appearing in the hollows and behind rocks, but remaining 
scatheless until he was less than 400 yards from us, when, as 
if from a chivalry inborn, everyone ceased to fire at hira,^ and 
only stared at what they thought was a madman. The firipg 
went on steadily elsewhere. ' 

At last he arrived where I was standing, and saluting, 
said: “ General, my name is Ahmed Din; I am a Native 
officer of the Baluchis, and am on leave from my Regiment. 
This is my home, and these people on the hills are focjls and 
do not know the power of the British Government. I ask 
you to cease firing, and they will at once surrender. I have 
only one request, and that is that you spare the large village 
just the other side of tlie Pass, and we will pay any fine you 
impose.” . 
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sounded the .‘‘C^se Fire,” and in five minutes all firing 
had died away, and white flags floated along the ndges and 
peaks. We marched over the Pass and occupied the village, 
but every precaution was, of course, taken and pickets posted. 
Ahmed Din remained with me as a hmstage and guest 
combined. 

No sooner Was it dark than from every side bullets came 
raining into our; camp, and we had quite a number of men, 
horses and mules hit. 1 told my gallant friend that if I was 
kilted (he winced) the sepoys would certainly see that he 
followed suit. lie took me aside and said, “Rdhiember, 
General, this is not my village; mine is farther on.” “AH 
right,” I said, “I will burn yours to-morrow.” 

’ We marched next morning, but ncrt before the rear-guard 
had left the village in ashes, and Ahmed Din smiled as he 
looked back on the smoke being borne' towards his own 
untouched belongings. The climax was reached when later 
he came to me in Peshawar and aSked to be given the medal 
for the expedition. He got it, but thought it rather hard 
luck that he was not given the Field allowance as well. Poor 
fellow, I met him again in France with the lagth Baluchis, 
and we laughed over the incident. He will see his native 
hills no more. 

Amid the sloughs of Festubert, where India’s heroes sleep 
and share 

With Erigland’s sons a common grave; when Azrael’s trump 
shall call the brave, 

And ranks fall in and stand to arms, to answer God, not 
war’s alarms, 

A tomb with crescent marked in green shall yield the sou! 
of Ahmed Din. 

A few days later, as we neared the plains of Kargha, it 
was evident that the enemy meant to fight, as his force was 
drawn up in order, with flanks and reserve. We had com¬ 
pleted our dispositions for attack, when 1 saw a few horsemen 
with a white flag riding towards us. They were allowed to 
come up to me, and then said they had come to ask for terms, 
and were ready to pay any tines imposed. 1 remembered the 
result of the same peaceful flag three days previously, and 
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told them to jgf€t out as quickly as they had come, but added 
that after they had received a good hiding they might return 
with large bags of rupet^s, and their request would be 
considered They got the hiding, but did not visit our 
camp again. AVhite flags across the border are illusive 
emblems. 

Other stories come to mind. One day I was trying to get 
an outlying post which was connected by telephone, but could 
receive no reply, and so kept on ringing, and at last came 
over the wire, Who are you ? ** I replied, “ Why the devil 
donh ybu answer the telephone*—are you all asleep ? ^’ The 
operator, who turned out to be a Corporal in the loth 
Hussars, promptly called, “Here, none of your damned lip ! 
Who are you ? ” “ The General/’ And I heard over the wdre, 
“My Gawd!” ^ 

It was a sultry day and we needed some form of amuse¬ 
ment, so 1 ordered him to hand over and report himself to 
me at once. I chuckled as I imagined his feelings, and when 
he arrived the A.D.C. brought him in. 

“Well,” I said, “what do you mean by using such lan¬ 
guage to your General?” And as he began to explain I 
interrupted him with, “Anyhow, you have furnished me v/ith 
a good story, so you can return to your post.” 

After the expedition he wrote and reminded me of the 
incident. 

I have written before of the red tape which reigns in 
Indian Departments, but this is hard to beat. Sheep and 
goats were always driven behind the troops, as part of the 
ration supply, and the peace-time Regulations stated that all 
skins were to be dried and returned to the Supply Depart¬ 
ment. Now, being on active service in the field, how could 
anyone be expected to collect and carry about such loathsome 
piles of corruption ? On one occasion a large flock was out¬ 
manoeuvred and driven away, towards dusk, by the enemy. 
The fact was duly reported and entered in the “War Diary “ 
of the Supply Corps, and in due course aime a letter to say 
the loss had been noted, but asking what steps had been 
taken to return the skins to the proper department. The 
final reply was, “ I have the honour to regret that on this 
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icreasion itnfortunateiy the goats took their skins away with 
them.” "This story 'W£is told to me. 

Alter the troops had settled down in caiitonments I was 
ordered to Simla. I stayed at Viceregal Lodge, wliere the 
Viceroy showed me much kindness, a quality for which he 
and Lady Min to were both so beloved in India. Lord Minto 
told me that Lord Kitchener was displeased with me for dis¬ 
obeying his orders by crossing his blue pencil line cm the 
Mohmand niap, and I expected I should get a wigging ; but 
he added that he knew all would be well in the end. 

A few days later I went pn to Snowdon, the residence of 
the Gommander-in-Chief. I will not say what happened 
there, but to show the kindly nature of the great Fielcl- 
Manshal I will tell what occurred a few days later, when he 
had gone out to his week-end bungalow, ” Wikl-flower Hall." 
It was a warm day and, in order to get some exercise, Instead 
of riding I had walked the distance. Within half a mile of 
the house I met Lord K. standing on a knoJl, and as I 
went up to him he said, “Well, Willcocks, I congratulate 
you heartily.” Thinking he referred to ray having walked 
up the hill instead of riding. I replied that though it was hot 
I had enjoyed ihe walk. ' “Oh no, not on your walk, but 
because you have been promoted to Lieutenant-General.” 
Imagine my surprise! He went on, “Now, I am sure your 
wife would like to be the first to know, so telegraph to her 
in England, but ask her to say nothing till it appears in the 
Gazette.'’ 

I found afterwards that he had asked the Viceroy not to 
tell me, so that I might hear it from him direct. No one but 
a Nature’s gentleman could have acted thus; and how often, 
since his great spirit passed away, have I recalled that 
precious day. I had also the honour of receiving the thanks 
of the Government of India. 

One of my A.D.C.s in Mohmand was Risaldar Khwaja 
Mahomed Khan, LD.S.M., of the Guides Cavalry. He re¬ 
joined me as Indian A.D.C. when I got command of the 
Northern Army, and finally accompanied me with the Indian 
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Army Corps to Ftanee. He was a man of fine character ; a 
most loyal and devpted soldier, and a power ih his o^vn 
Country, Eusafzai. He is dead now, but in 1924 his 4 )rother 
Zardad, also in the Guides, was in England, as one of the 
King’s Orderly Officers, and together with the other three 
O.O.s came down to my home in Essex and spent a day with 
iiSi It was a very pleasant meeting for all, and they ex¬ 
pressed their feelings in a few words : is good to meet 

again the old British officers who knew' us in pre-War days^” 

Major Baird, of the Gordon Highlanders, was my 
D.A.A.G. in Mohmand, and possessed a wliite horse (a 
Gordon custom); one night Langhorne, ray A.D.C., and 
some other choice spirits got hold of some permanganate 
of potash and dyed the horse khaki, and on the off side picked 
out in large letters DjV.A.G. Next morning I sent for Baird 
and told him to be mounted as quickly as possible, and then 
watched the fun. He passed the horse once or twice before 
he caught sight of the letters. He was not too pleased, but 
was a very good fellow and enjoyed the practical joke. 

And this reminds me how, some years later, I v»^as on in¬ 
spection duty in a very out-of-the-way part of Assam ; my 
railway carriage should htave been attached to a mail train, 
but we missed connexion and found ourselves left, Lang¬ 
horne is full of resource, and managed somehow to detach 
the engine from another waiting train, -and by judicious 
secrecy and a little bribery we got away. Needless to say, 
the trains in those parts were few and far between, or we 
should probably have ended in a head-on collision. How far 
we travelled thus I cannot remember, but I was never called 
on to answer for his misdeeds. 

The command of the Peshawar Division limited one’s 
movements inside British territory; for, unlike other districts, 
k was confined to the area on the right bank of the Indus 
and in the immediate vicinity of Peshawar; but it mcluded 
the Khyber and the posts from Nowshera over the Malakand 
Pass as far as Cbitral. Moreover, it was kept more ready for 
service than other Divisions, and the troops frequently had 
to assist the Civil power during incursions by tribesmen. On 
February u, 1909, the famous raider Multan, a Zakka Khel, 
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was cornered by the 19th Lancers and a detachment of 
infantry. He, with Some of his followers, took up a final 
position in a cave; of a deep nullah and fought to the bitter 
end. On the same day as this mimic battle was taking place 
several foreign tourists were visiting Peshawar and could 
hear the firing; one of them came up to me and asked if it 
was a cornmon occurrence in these parts. I stiid, “Quite com¬ 
mon,” and he remarked to one of his companions, “Funny 
people these English, they appear to like incessant fighting.” 

After Multan was killed 1 went and looked at his body, 
and have seldora seen a finer specimen of a man. The Zakka 
Khel wished to take the corpse aw'ay for burial, but this was 
not allowed, as his grave would have become a place of 
pilgrimage, and thus led to further raids and excursions. 

Whilst f was in Peshawar an incident occurred which 
proved how easy it was to put the Government of India 
into a fluster oyer nothing. No description can convey the 
humour, but it was so amusing that I must relate it. Miss 
Lorna Hewlett, daughter of Sir John Hewett, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, with a girl friend were my 
guests for a few days. They had just come from Lucknow, 
where they had in the course of conversation mentioned to a 
very high official, who happened to be passing through that 
.statidh, that they were on their way to Peshawar, and in¬ 
tended going up to see the Khyber Pass. They had chaff- 
ingly added that in case they were captured by Afridls, they 
hoped the local General would be authorized to cross the 
frontier immediately and effect their rescue. Miss Hewett 
told me this, but I naturally considered it a jest. 

A few days later they went up the Pass, and then, to carry 
on their escapade, concocted a wire to the Head-quarters of 
Government. Of course, to send such a telegram without 
some signature affixed thereto would have been impossible, 
as the telegraph office would not have accepted it. One of 
the young ladies had, however, been reading a magazine story 
signed “Woodlouse,” and deeming the whole thing a harm¬ 
less joke, H was decided to sign it by this name. Now, as it 
chanced, the commander of the Northern Army at tliat time 
happened to. be General Wodehouse, but he was l,000 miles 
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away at the time; and in any case I, as G.O.G. on the spot, 

and not he, would naturally have signed such a docufrient, 

supposing it possible that one so palpably amateurishly 
worded would be accepted by the telegraph office at all. Here 
it is : 

Regret to inform you that party, induing two English 
ladles who left for the Khyber yesterday, not yet returned. 
Fear the worst. Restraining garrison with difficulty. Please 
wire further instructions.— Woodlouse. 

Fancy this for an official military telegram 1 

■It may well be asked how such a message was allowed 
to leave an important frontier station; but it was just this 
that caused all the commotion, for, as bad luck would have 
it the Telegraph Master had gone to have his breakfast, and 
the clerk on duty was a young soldier-beginner, in tem¬ 
porary charge for the first time. He received the message 
from a military orderly, and believing it to be genuine 
dispatched it at once. But the young fool, thinking himself 
very clever, and knowing that the Northera Army com¬ 
mander’s name was Wodehouse, subst.ituted H for the 
“L” in the hoax telegram, and thus put a seal on the 

Jleantime I knew- nothing of all this until a much-agitated 
Telegraph Master arrived and asked if I had sent the wire. 
But even then I thought the only trouble that might arise 
would be a reproof for the slackness in the cen.sorslup. 

But the storm had burst, and before long one menage 
followed another over “Clear the line” wires. The Chmf 
Commissioner of the Province happened to be up in the 
Kurram Valley, and he also was bombarded with messages. 
As soon as I maliEed that the hoax had been turned into a 
serious business, off my own bat I diverted all telegrams to 
myself, and wired to everyone all round, explaining i^^^tters, 
and to save the ladies, asked for the wrath of the Gods to be 
vented on me. They themselves were, ol course,^ greatly 
distressed at the turn events had taken, but I assured them 
it would be all right, and believed little more would be 
heard of it, 
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Powers that be " were by this time thoroughly 
enraged by the trick that had been played on them, and I 
received a telegram directing me to have the two girls imme¬ 
diately removed. from the frontier province. Of course, I 
was not going to turn them out, but they left on the date 
already fixed. Matty were the tales told of this amusing 
episode, but what w'as not generally known was that Sir 
John Hewett, probably the strongest Governor thafever ruled 
in the United Provinces, took up the ciuestion of the order 
for expulsion, and it wmuld be worth knowing what he had 
to say in the matter; for when be was justly annc>yed he was 
not given to smoothltig down , bis phrases. 

During the two years I was in command of the Division 
we had excellent manoeuvres over unlimited ground. Eivery 
form of warfare could be practised; it was indeed a man’s life, 
and there was no excuse for anyone to get rusty at either 
work or sports During these two years f not only got to know 
every yard of the frontiers from the Kohat Pass to far Chitral 
and the Indus, but many of the units, British and Indian, 
afterwards served with me in France, and I was personally 
acquaintedwith every officer and a great many of the N.C.O.s 
and men j Such an opportunity seldom falls to a General, 
and five years later, when I had completed my command of 
the Northern Army and we landed at Marseilles, I was in the 
happy position of having with me troops all of whom I had 
helped to train at one or other of the numerous military 
stations of Northern India, from the Khyber and Kurram, 
on the north-west, to the far confines of the north-ea.stern 
frontiers, a distance as the crow flies of i,6oo miles from west 
to east, with an average of 400 miles from north to south. 

A visit to Chitral in those days was a longish business. 
Tribesmen have a playful habit of shooting “Kafirs ” (unbe¬ 
lievers) as such, and one had to cover over too miles of road 
beyond the administrative border. I remember at night being 
asked by the tribal escort not to sleep in the open, or if I did, 
not to use a sheet, as white was a great attraction to their 
brethren, who would as likely as not have a shot or two at 
us for practice in night firing. 
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The journey over the Lowari Pass and past the glaciers, 
beyond ■which ■w'e camped amid magnificent pines, was a 
glorious change from the stifling hot plains of Peshawar. 
At Chitral I was most hospitably entertained by the Mehtar 
(tile ruler), and saw several games of polo, played on very 
small ponies regardless of all rules. 

Chitral was then garrisoned by a Battalion of Gurkhas, 
and part of my inspection consisted of a skirmish parade over 
a high mountain. Now, on the sides of that mountain were 
to be found hundreds of chikore (hill partridge), and what 
could be more appropriate than that the Inspecting Officer 
should place himself in a position to see those game birds 
driven over him? It would test the mountaineering capacity 
of officers and men; w'ould be a proof of their ability to drive 
the enemy into the ambush laid for them, and incidentally 
might lead to a good Report. The test was a great success: 
the morning cool, the birds numerous, and the drive carried 
out to perfection. The bag was a large one, and I very 
thoroughly enjoyed my novel field day. 

On my return journey to Peshawar I branched off to see 
the half Battalion at a place called Maclaglash; the camp was 
at the foot of the glaciers, and no doubt the name must be 
a corruption of "Mer de glace.” The road to camp ran 
along a beautiful valley, and I have never seen fruit so 
plentiful or of better quality, especially the w'alnuts and 
grapes. 

The Club in Peshawar was a great meeting-place for the 
garrison. It used to be said that these cantonment clubs did 
more harm than good; that standing one another drinks 'W'as 
too common, and that youngsters frequently ran up big wine 
bills, etc. Of course this was occasionally so, but those who 
were given to such habits would have spent their time no 
more profitably elsewhere. The fact remained that they were 
the common meeting-ground of a large proportion of the 
officers of all units, and that without them many would 
seldom have seen one another. Personally I never could see 
any harm : as General I had an opportunity of coming into 
touch with the young officers, and learnt much of their habits 
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and made friends with many of thern. Indian military lire 
must of neoessity be rather formal, byt in the Club one could 
put aside formality and talk to the youngsters as one pleased. 
Then again, as President, I could soon put a stop to any 
undue club bills, and in that way set a good pxample myself. 

One of our best-known members was Nawab Colonel Sir 
Muhammad Aslam Khan, K.C.I.E. and A.D.C. to the 
King, late of the 5th Bengal Cavalry;-a fine old veteran of 
many campaigns. He drove up in a carriage and pair 
regularly at the same hour every evenmg, and remained to 
the last. He was a staunch friend of England, and was 
always loud in his praise of British officers and all connected 
with them. After 1 returned from the expedition against the 
Zakka Khel, he came up to me one evening and said he had 
been reading that so complete was the submission of the 
Afridis on thiiS occasion, that our retirement from their 
country had been carried out without a shot being fired at our 
rear-guard; which had been pronounced as unprecedented. 
But he added in his slow deliberate way of speaking, “This 
is not quite correct,” and proceeded to tell me a story of how 
he had brought back a rear-guard from (I think) the Black 
Mountain Expedition without being fired on, 

“Of course, General Sahib, it was done in a different way 
to yours, but you must remember I am by birth a Sadozai, 
and cfime into the world in Kabul itself. Perhaps this will 
be sufficient to justify my somewhat barbarous methods; but 
with Pathans you must employ their own tactics.” 

It appeared that the officer in command had placed the 
rear-guard under him, with orders to keep the enemy at a 
sufficient distance from the main body to prevent their firing 
on it, Muhammad Aslam had with him five or six tribesmen 
prisoners, one of whom was a Malik of some distinction ; and 
after moving off from camp sent one of these back into the 
hills with a message to say that if a single shot was fired at 
them he would cut off the ears of a prisoner, and continue the 
process for each succeeding shot. After marching a mile or 
so he saw that the enemy was getting gradually closer to him, 
and so he let loose a second prisoner, to say that this Avas 
the last he would allow to leave, and that unless they kept 
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their distance the auricles of the others -would be found 
wrapped in a handkerchief and attachtid to a pole on the 
roadside; and that if one of our naen was hit, the Malik’s head 
would likewise be left for them to bury. “General Sahib,” 
h^e ended, “not a shot was fired; so we tvill drink to tie next 
Frontier Expedition ! ” 

Going round the British hospitals at Peshawar a couple 
of days after the first of January, I saw two soldiers of a 
Highland Regiment in bed with bandaged heads, evidently 
the results of a fight. As all know^, the New Year is a great 
occasion with Scotsmen, and I asked the Medical Officer 
what was the matter with them. He showed me the sick list, 
and these two were both marked “N.Y.D.” (“Not yet diag¬ 
nosed ”). One of the men w'as looking at me from round his 
bandage, arid as I returned his look a happy thought struck 
me and I remarked, “‘N.Y.D.’ I see, ‘ New Year’s Day.’ ” 
He burst out laughing and said, "It was a braw nicht, 
General.” 

Before the Great War the la-wswhich governed military 
cantonments in India were framed on the principle that such 
places were primarily intended for habitation by soldiers; 
and therefore, in acklition to the ordinary laws of the land, 
there were Cantonment Regulations and by-laws administered 
by an officer of the Cantonment Magistrates Department 
under the General or other senior military officer in com¬ 
mand. These regulations worked admirably; they -vi'ere a 
protection against disease and epidemics, and safeguarded 
the men against many of the evils which exist in India 
wherever soldiers are gathered together in any numbers. To 
the modern generation of India they may in some instances 
have savoured of personal rule, but that is what has made 
Indian military stations the most sanitary quarters in the 
East. Remove the personal element and you will certainly 
not improve the health of the Army. 

The craftiness of the dweller in cantonments was always 
a difficulty one had to cope -with; and the most troublesome 
of all his artful dodges was the skill shown in pinching a 
bit of land, no matter how minute, from his neighbours if 
possible, but in any case from Government, i.e. the canton- 
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ment authority. I could tel! scores of stories of the cunning 
used by small shopkeepers and others in their determination 
somehow to get hold of a piece of land. One patriarch I 
knew told me that he bad spent thirty years in fighting for 
a few square yards, and that he spent all his. money on petty 
lawyers, but still was as far off as ever from attaining his 
object. I anSked him to show me one of the petitions written 
by his lawyer, which he did. It began, *'1 am too poor to 
sport a large family/’ I advised him to stick to his cash 
m future; but I daresay he is still keeping his lawyer in 
funds. 

Here is a case to illustrate what I have been writing 
of. Near a main cross road in Peshawar Cantonment W7is 
the grave of a very holy man who had died some years 
before. Residing within two or three yards of it dwelt a Pit 
(priest) in charge, who made a living by doling out drinking- 
water to passers-by, and receiving considerable petty sums of 
money from them and others who came to visit the tomb. 
Originally he may have possessed some eight square yards of 
ground, but it had come to notice that, after the departure of a 
Cantonment Magistrate on transfer, a small extra bit had 
been added each time, and the addition so carefully planted 
and trimmed in a night, that the senior authorities did not 
suspect, and the junior ones, aided no doubt by some of the 
cash accumulated by the Pit, kept it dark. At last the 
British magistrate went himself to inquire, and the priest 
in charge then explained. 

“You see, sir, this very holy man before he died charged 
his followers to arrange that he was allowed <ample ground 
for his body to rest in, as it was his intention after death 
to continue to grow in height. Now, I am obliged to respect 
his wish, and therefore have perhaps inadvertently put in a 
few shrubs every now and again, and if so I am very sorry; 
but I know your Honour, with your sense of British justice, 
will never interfere with the present boundary.” 

It was then finally fixed; but one day I was talking to 
him, and asked whether the still expanding departed one had 
promised to grow only in length, or in width as well, as I 
said I had reason to believe the ground had been added to in 
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bath directions. His reply was, “Under British rule ev€r}»^« 
thing expands in all directions.’' I gave him a rupee. 

In another case at Nowshera, a small shop owner had a 
dispute with a neighbour about the mud wall of a new house 
he {the neighbour) was building, and charged him with 
having encroached by 6 inches on to his own land. Almost 
touching this wall w^as a pen containing chickens and ducks • 
belonging to the complainant. The Cantonment Magistrate 
ordered the builder to cease work until the rnatter was de^- 
cided. I'his, as is usual in India, dragged on for w’^eeks, and 
Balbus, seeing he must lose his case in court, enticed all the 
neighbour’s poultry close up to his newly constructed rnud 
wall by spreading corn under it, and then, aided by his 
numerous relatives, pushed the whole thing over, burying 
most of the precious fowls and ducks under its ruins. He, 
of course, brought an army of witnesses to prove it was an 
accident, caused by the magistrate’s order to cease work, 
which had left his unfortunate wall to stand by itself, instead 
of being held up by the roof as had been intended; and he 
won his case. Not only did the complainant lose his ducks, 
etc., but he was obliged to clear the debris, and during the 
procCsSs the other fellow squeezed the 6 inches in dispute into 
his own boundary. Solomon w^'ould not have been in it with 
some of my cantonment friends. 

During my many inspections of units it was always 
interesting to study the characteristics of C.O.S. Some of 
these would try and find out what might be the best thing to 
catch the eye of the General. I was always very fond of 
planting trees, and on barren stony plains this was a most 
necessary operation, as some barracks were absolutely tree¬ 
less. I learned that a certain C.O. had been told that if the 
General found his young trees watered and cared for he would 
be so pleased that all else would be well. The day I went 
round his barracks I at once spotted hoiv carefully the hun¬ 
dreds of young trees had been tended, but I walked on with¬ 
out making any remark, and as I was leaving the last row the 
C.O. could no longer resist asking me what I thought of his 
trees. Of course, I was very pleased, but all I said was, 
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“Trees! which trees? I never noticed them; wonder you 
can find time to waste on such things.” He was- a very 
good fellow^ and some years later when I explained to him, 
all he said was, “I thought it was one of your quillets,” 

1 made no reply, as I bad first to look up the word in the 
dictionary. 

During a Staff tour I conducted along the upper Indus, 
we were one day halted in a grove of trees on the river bank, 
when a number of young .women arrived on the opposite 
bank, divested themselves of every garment and, quite un¬ 
abashed,. entered the water. One of our young officers gave 
a loud “Whoop 1 ” but they only laughed. And 1 then told 
a Story of a young lady (they called her a Princess in West 
Africa), who before the British occupation of the River 
Benue, a tributary of the Niger, had been made much of by 
the French, taken to Paris, and being of “ Royal blood ” was 
decorated with an order. On return to her own wild country 
she resumed her ordinary habits, and had her daily swim in. 
the river .stripped of everything except the decoration round 
her neck, which she never parted with under any conditions. 

In September, 1910, and when I had not yet finished 
the third year as Divisional General, I was appointed to the 
command of the Northern Army in India. The troops in the 
Command then consisted of 6 Regiments of British and 25 
of Indian Cavalry, 7 Batteries of Horse and 21 of Royal Field 
Artillery, 4 British Heavy Batteries and 7 Companies of 
Royal Garrison Artillery, 6 British and 8 Indian Mountain 
Batteries, 7 Companies of Sappers and Miners, 3 Battalions 
of Pioneers, 26 Battalions of British and 68 of Indian 
Infantry. In addition, for Inspection purposes, there were 

2 Companie.s of British Volunteer Artillery, 8 Units of British 
Volunteer Cavalry, and 19 Battalions of ,F 3 ritish Volun¬ 
teer Rifles, etc., or a total of 217 Corps. Add to these the 
numerous depots, department units and transport, ‘ and 
the military machine stands revealed. 

This Command was distributed over 86 Military Cantort- 
ments at which regular troops were quartered, from the 
borders of Afghanistan on the west to the frontiers of Burma 
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on the east; whilst the most northerly station was at Chitral, 
not far removed from the Russian Pamirs, and the most 
southerly Calcutta, on the Bay of Bengal. The heart must 
be depraved that did not pulsate the quicker at the prospect of 
spending four years of duty under such conditions. 

Of course, the appointment of Commandeivin-Chief in¬ 
cluded this vast region and the rest of British India as 
well; but as Army Commander the actual .supervision, train¬ 
ing and discipline of all the troops I have enumerated had 
to be carried out personally by me, and for this I was 
responsible to the Chief. After my two Frontier expeditions 
in ic)o8 I had sometimes looked at the map of India and 
wondered if I should one day attain to this splendid Com¬ 
mand; and now, whilst I still had half my timo as a Divi¬ 
sional General to complete, it had fallen to me. 

No Command in our Army offered better opportunities 
for training; every possible kind of country could be selected ; 
every arm of tlie .Service was available, and over one hundred 
thousand regular troops always stood ready to obey. 

The “ romance of soldiering ” had long passed the 
visionary stage. 

As I look over my diaries of those days I recognize now 
that 1 entered on my new mission with a zeal that perhaps 
was superfluous. I had made it a rule of Lfe to do what¬ 
ever came my way with all my might, but never to forget 
that in the doing of it sport and healthy recreation are as 
necessary for the body and the mind as any form of work 
and duly. However, so keen was I to see every unit and post 
in my Command— and they were legion— that, with two or 
three small exceptions, I lost innumerable opportunities of 
shooting, pigsticking, etc., that offered themselves to anyone 
in my position during the four years I was in command. 
And then, when at the very end of my time I did get leave, 
and had Just arrived in Kashmir, came the Great War, and 
i was summoned to my fifteenth and last expedition. 

Only once during my four years did I manage to get 
a big shoot, and that was in 1911, when I was on duty in 
the far east of Assam. Mr. A. J. Harrison, who was manager 
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of some large sawmills north of Dibriigarh, arranged our 
elephants, etc., and the first camp was on the banks of a 
beautifully wild river at the foothills of the mountains, amid 
grand jungle scenery. I will tell the story here, as, instead 
of my being the hunter, the trip might easily have ended 
in my forming the btig. 

It was on the borders of the Abor country, a tract in¬ 
habited by as primitive and savage a lot of people as can 
be found even on the Eastern Frontiers. The shoot did not 
yield much result, but the river was full of mahseer, the 
best fighting fish in India. We moved up stream and camped 
not far from the acknowledged British border. One day I 
went farther up on an elephant, and as I had been warned 
that the folk of those parts had a playful habit of shooting 
arrows at white men, I carried a loaded rifle, as also did my 
Gurkha orderly. After a couple of hours we arrived at a 
large pool full of fish, and I decided to dismount and begin 
operations. But the little Gurkha advised me to wait a bit, 
as there appeared to be a considerable crowd on the opposite 
bank and he did not like the look of them. True enough, 
within ten minutes over 200 men, women and children had 
suddenly appeared from the jungle, and I could see that all 
had bows and arrows. Still no suspicion crossed my mind, 
and so I waited, sitting on my elephant. Presently they 
began to wade across the river to where I was, and then 
came up to within 30 yards of me and spread out round me. 
The Gurkha and I sat back to back with our rifles handy. 

A weirder crowd never stepped They were wild, filthy- 
looking creatures, practically naked, and were, in short, 
barely human. However, they began gesticulating, and 
at last I told them, through my interpreter, to be off at 
once. Not a bit of it ! So I pointed my rifle at one par¬ 
ticularly ghoulish-looking old sinner, who promptly bolted, 
followed by the remainder. Even then I had na idea that 
they were specially out for a white man’s blood; but, as I 
shall presently tell, that is just what they were seeking. 
My own opinion was that it was curiosity alone that had 
collected them round me, but the little Gurkha seemed to 
think otherwise. 
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1 dismounted from the elephant and fold the mahout to 
go back to our camp, as I would return in the evening by 
canoe; but I kept the Gurkha and my rifle with me, and 
gradually moved into the hills, fishing below each rapid- 
The canoe kept well down-stream, and after some exciting 
runs, as the sun was going down, I tliought it time 
to start back. This we did by canoe, and as we neared 
the meeting-5;pot of the morning I again saw a crowd of m)' 
wild friends, with bows and arrdws, gathered near the bank. 
The Gurkha with me only made one remark, and that was: 

Paddle for all we are worth/* and we shot by rapidly, 
getting home before dark. 

I related my story, and an old British village head-man 
told me I was lucky to have got back alive. He was right, 
for evidently these devils had been on the way to attack 
two white men, Messrs. Noel Williamson, the Assistant 
Political Officer of vSadiya, and J. Gregorson, who were mur¬ 
dered almost immediately afterwards only a few miles away, 
I believe I had a narrow shave, but it was worth it, for the 
grand scenery on that unknown river repaid the journey, 
and I saw for the first time wild rubber growing in profusioii. 
It is in just such a place I should like to end my days—a 
Nirvana after life’s toils. 

My friend Harrison (commonly known as ^‘Bricky”) was 
afterwards one of my guests at the King’s Delhi Durbar, 
and later on received a C.LE. for the help he rendered our 
troops in the expedition which was sent to avenge the two 
murdered officers. 


In order to carry on and be present at every lot of Divi¬ 
sional or Brigade manoeuvres, as well as visit outlying 
stations, I was granted a substantial sum as travelling allow¬ 
ance, with which I arranged for permanent railway carriages 
for myself and Staff, horse-boxes and a motor-van. I was 
dins independent, and could travel when and where I pleased. 
I"or seven months in each year I was incessantly on the 
move, and frequently spent from ten to forty days without 
a break in my railway carriage. Indeed, I got so accus¬ 
tomed to the noise of trains that I sometimes found it 
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difficult to sleep away from them. It was a nomadic life. I 
often attended manoeuvres at the foot of the Himalayas, 
and ne.'ct morning woke in the dead plains. The train drew 
\tp, and horses were soon saddled, and I was off for some 
other exercises or parades. Midday found fresh horses wait- 
ing for me many miles from the train, and perhaps after 
eight or ten liours in the saddle I came to the motor-car 
and was whirled back to my railway carriage, maybe to 
dine with some Corps or attend some regimental function, 
or occasionally to start, after a hurried meal, for night opera¬ 
tions. Towards morning I was again in bed, and woke a 
hundred miles away to start the same game over again. Now 
and again we cried halt for a few days, but for more than 
twenty-eight months of my four years in command I practi¬ 
cally lived in my special train, and when not actually moving 
from one place to another was generally on horseback or 
in a motor. 

With such a life to live there was neither time nor oppor¬ 
tunity for any of the evils which spring from indolence to 
attack one. There was, perhaps, a sameness in the meals, 
and it was often difficult to obtain fresh supplies, but we 
never bothered about such trifles as food, and with Lang- 
horne as A.D.C. a General might safely cross the Sahara 
and be sure something would turn up. These unending train 
journeys afforded great opportunities of studying the Indian 
character. At each station are met differing types of human 
beings. Starting, say, from Peshawar, where you were up 
against truculent Pathans and other border people, you 
passed through the Punjab, with its gradually changing 
types, till you were in the United Provinces with a totally 
different class of people. The mild coolie had replaced the 
swaggering Afghan, until in lower Bengal and Assam you 
had left the fighting species behind and entered lands where 
the national dholi (excuse for trousers) had in many cases 
been replaced by European garments, because Western 
civilization had laid its interfering hold on a people averse 
to Occidental ideals, and who are finding, perhaps rather late 
in the day, that these are totally unsuited to them. But better 
late than never. 
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Anyone who has travelled by train in India must be 
familiar with the extraordinary variety of articles the natives 
offer for sale. They push them through doors and windows, 
ac(X>mpanying them with shrill cries commending them 
to the travelleiyin very unintelligible English, and it neednS 
a mild temper or a sharp tongue to get rid of the pests. 
On one occasion, however, I missed a small fortune. The 
train was drawn up at a roadside station in the Punjab, 
when an old woman thrust her hand in at my window and 
showed me a silver coin, rather larger than half a crown. 
It looked muddy, and as if it had been dug out from the 
earth. She appeared frightened, and fnitting iter hand to her 
mouth signalled me not to talk loud. She then opened a 
linen bag, and in it I saw a large number of similar coins. 
She offered them to me at one rupee each. I held on to 
the coin she first showed me and gave her a rupee for it. 
Not having- any more cash in iny pocket, I went into the 
next compartment to fetch some; but as I went I noticed a 
railway policeman coming our way, and the old lady, being 
evidently frightened, hurried away into the crowd, and 
though I searched for her I could not find her before the 
train left. I noted the name of the station, and afterw'ards 
found that the Archmological or some other Department of 
Government was making excavations in the vicinity, and 
the old wom.an must either have come on the coins by chance 
or “pinched” them. The one I .secured is a peculiar-looking 
coin, and I might have had two or three hundred of them for 
a .similar number of rupees, then vmlued at one-and-fourpence 
each. Another day I bought some old Buddhist relics, akso 
no doubt purloined, but that was no business of mine. The 
rules re treasure trove never troubled me. 

It was on one of the.se journeys, near Attock, that I 
once noticed twm small Indian children, a boy and a girl, 
standing on the platform. The boy asked a sweetmeat seller 
the price of some sweets, and when told it said, “ I have not 
so many coppers.” Hearing this I offered him four annas 
(about fourpence). He took it, and was about to get his 
sweets, when the girl, who had watched the proceedings, 
ran up, seized the coin, and coming up to me, flung it at my 
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feet, accompanying- her action with loud abuse of the British, 
and threatening her small brother with vengeance. It was 
the first time I ever saw anything of this kind myself, but 
Bolshevism was even then beginning to be ingrained into 
the young. The amusing part of it was that the station- 
master, v,^hora I had known well for some years, came up 
‘ and poured a flood of "Billingsgate” on both children, who 
turned out to be his own. After that, whenever I passed 
his way, he appeared and apologized profusely for the 
devilish conduct” (as he called it) of the two urchins; 
but I knew full well it was his own teaching, and that his 
excuses were made solely from fear lest I might report the 
circumstances to his superiors. On the last occasion I met 
him I left him wondering whether the white man was gener¬ 
ally sane, because I had said to him, “Station-master Sahib, 
the day will surely come wlien your children will curse the 
hour the English handed over the railways to the tender 
mercies of benighted hypocrites like you.” 

I kept a detailed account of every Inspection made by 
me, and as I read these now, some amusing remarks recall 
events, very small in themselves, but of interest after the 
Great War. Against a Divisional exercise near Rawal Pindi 
I find that it was impossible to follow an attack on a flagged 
enemy, Is the 5th Cavalry had carried out a regular Bala¬ 
clava charge which swept away every flag and left no signs 
of the position. Against the King’s Royal Rifles I see, 
“ Every officer called on me. Just like the both 1 ” In several 
instances I noted, "K.’s (Lord Kitchener) barracks falling 
down as quickly as they are built.” This refers to the cheap 
class of Indian soldiers’ barracks then being constructed. 
In every case of an officer who was putting on unnecessary 
flesh I noted, “Too fat; give him six months to fi,ne down 
and then see him again.” I always told them what I thought, 
and that it was impossible for them to carry out their duties 
satisfactorily, and finally appealed to them to take a pull on 
themselves. In nearly every case I can remember it had 
the desired result. 

One C.O. of an Indian Regiment had developed a remark- 
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able rotundity, and I warned him that it would prove his 
undoing unless got rid of within a year. The year passed, 
and when one day I alighted at Jhelura I saw an officer 
coming towards me whom I did not recognize. His clothes 
hung on him; his Sara Browne belt was loose even at the 
shortest hole, and his face was shrunk. He saluted, and 
as I shook hands with him I suddenly realized that it was 
ray friend of the year before. Before I could speak he asked 
if I thought he had grown any thitiner. It w'as quite comical, 
and I burst out laughing, in which he joined. He had taken 
off not several pounds but several stone in weight, and 
looked quite emaciated. 

Of course, there is a limit to keeping fine. In my own 
case, when still young, I felt that I might put on needless 
weight, and for the past thirtydive years I have limited 
rayself to two meals a day. The saving of time and the 
suppleness of body that have resulted make rae commend 
this system to anyone in search of health. A good thing to 
remember, too, is that twenty-four hours of absolute starva¬ 
tion, say twice a month, will do more for many people than 
all the medicines they can buy. To drink to excess is a dis¬ 
gusting habit; but habitually to eat more than you need is a 
prolonged crime. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

MORE INDIAN EXPERIENCES (1912-I914) 

A fter the south African War, the experience gained 
by our Army had been embodied in new tejct-ijooks. 
^ Combined training received 4 great impetus, and in¬ 
stead of the old cut-and-dried rules for manoeuvres, it had 
btxm realized that text-books should be the handrail and 
not the handcuff of military education. I had myself been in 
a small way instrumental in the proxluction of these books, 
as I had, at the request off Colonel Henderson, the historian, 
and author of “Stonewall Jackson,” etc., written two chapters 
on bush and savage warfare. We had been friends at .Sand¬ 
hurst; he was then writing the new drill books for the War 
Office, and I was very pleased to get an opportunity of 
assisting him. Studying these works brought home to me 
the necessity for knowing something more of each of the 
arms of the Service in detail than one could possibly acquire 
by just sticking to one’s own branch— in my case, of course. 
Infantry^ I had, as a Major, with the permission of Colonel 
Wodehou^ (now General, G.C.B.), then commanding “I 
Troop,” R.H.A., been through a regular course of work 
at Mhow with the Battery in the field, and as Divisional 
General at Secunderabad I had passed the course of Squadron 
training with the 4th Hussiirs, taking m}'- full share of the 
work in all ranks. These practical courses, I now found 
as Army commander, Avere most helpful and enabled me to 
realize better the part each arm had to play. 

Of course, things have altogether changed since those 
days, but even to-day, and especially after the experiences 
of Mesopotamia and Gallipoli, the Army and Navy are 
kept more or less in watertight compartments. Bermuda is 
a small place, with a small garrison, but when I was Governor 
there I several times had combined operations with the Navy, 
practising landings, embarkations, etc. After one of these 
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the late Admiral’Sir Trevelyan Napier, then 4 n command 
of the North Atlantic vStation, who always attended, told 
me that he had learned something, as it was the first time 
in his service that he had ever seen the Navy and Army 
working together in peace time. Personally I learned a great 
deal that I had no idea of before 1 went out there. It was 
too Late in life to benefit me, but I am sure many young 
officers saw what they very seldom get any chance of seeing. 

In igi2 I conducted a Staff Tour up the Kurram. General 
Sir William Birdwood was then in command at Kohat, I 
remember we had two Australian officers attached, and a 
very useful and pleasant time we passed. Two days later 
I was at Biinnoo, and we had a great Field exercise; it was 
a glorious day, and we worked right up to the frontier line, 
over the most rocky ground one could find. There were five 
Corps on parade, and against Major Climo, 24th Punjabis, I 
noted, **Did jolly well, and will go far.'^ He is now a 
Lieutenant-General and K.C.B. 

From Bunnoo I passed on to see the Derajat Brigade 
at Dera Ismail Khan, commanded by Younghusband, of 
the Guides. His Chief of Staff was John (never called any¬ 
thing but “Jimmy”) vShea (now Lieut.-General Sir John and 
A.G. India). A first-class officer. In France, in 1914, he 
was iiaison between G.H.Q. and the Indian Corps. He 
Cc^me every day, gave ns all the news of our front from 
Ypres to La Bass^e, making light of all difficulties and full 
of spirits. Before leaving his last remark always was: 
“What words of comfort for the Chief to-day?” What 
he reported I cannot say, but I would bet it was full of 
optimism. 

Little I dreamed as I continued my tours in 1912 that I 
was actually seeing many of the very same Corps with whom 
I was, only two and a half years later, to hold the trenches 
in Flanders for a year on end. With British troops it was no 
great surprise, but that Indian Cavalry and Infantry were 
to fight within gun-sound of London under my command 
certainly never crossed my mind. 

Northern Army Head-quarters were officially supposed to 
be at Murree, a hill station about 7,000 feet up in the 



Himalayas, and some 45 miles from Rawal Pindi. Here 
Avas a big house, for which I was charged 250 rupees a month 
rental all the year round, although Government acknrjw- 
ledged that I could only live there at the outside for hve 
months in the year; it was just one of those arbitrary imposi- 
tions for which the Indian Government Avas renowned. 

Murree was a pleasant enough place, as one could look 
down from a very elevated position on to the grilling plains 
of the Punjab, and recall ofte’s own early experiences. From 
September till April my only Head-quarters Avas my special 
train, but I usualiy had a standing camp pitched at Agra or 
other place, to which I could return to finish up my routine 
work. This latter, I am glad to say, occupied but little of 
my time, which Avas taken up during the winter months by 
field work. 

Indian hill stations have been described by all conditions 
of men, from a genius like Kipling to the passing tourist, 
who sums up the history of modern India after a tAvo-months’ 
journey by rail and motor-car. In these resorts perched on 
the Himalayas you have the advantage of a cool climate, and 
with it the opportunity of doing things you cannot do in 
the fiery heat of the plains. You live, in fact, more as you 
do in Europe, and those who can get aAvay for a change 
naturally seize the opportunity, concentrate their energies, 
and enjoy such pleasures as can be had. It is as absurd as 
it is untrue to say that Indian hill stations are only centres 
of frivolity, and that Avork is a secondary consideration. 
True, the man on leave from the plans is there for enjoy¬ 
ment, not work, but his time is very limited, and he naturally 
gets what he can out of his spell of leisure. But take Simla, 
for instance, where hundreds spend every summer on duty. 
My own experience of Simla, or any other hill station, is 
very limited, for I nearly always spent my leave shooting 
in the plains; but whenever 1 Avas there, it was. to me a 
Avonder how any ordinary person could be induced to remain 
for long. Most of my senior friends were slaves to Avork; 
from early forenoon to late evening they appeared to live 
in the midst of office files, and after getting home they gener¬ 
ally had piles of papers to look over. No eight-hour days 
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for them; a tweilve-hotir clay better describes what they 
uncomplainingly endured. 

One lady, the wife of a senior military officer with whom 
I once stayed, told me that she saw practically nothing of 
her husband, except on Sundays; and so she one day sent,a 
camp bed, with 'blankets, etc., comptete, to his office, where 
on arrival next day my friend found it all laid out for him- 
That afternoon he got back early. 

As for women, some, of courSe, as eisewhere, had plenty 
of leisure; some could live comfortably, some could get on 
without incurring- debt, byt most of the friends of my younger 
days were there for their own or their children’s health, and 
had to live very economically, thus setting a good example 
of the unselfishness of the women of our race. I hold no 
brief for these hill stations, I ahvays avoided them; but I 
know enough about India to state that without them life for 
a very large number of English women and children would 
be intolerable during the summer months. As for the Head¬ 
quarters of Government remaining permanently in the plains, 
of course the machinery could be worked somehow, but 
there would be a vast difference in the results achieved by 
brains and muscles working in a cool atmosphere, and those 
performing the same task in a furnace. 

In 1912 I paid a visit to my Indian A.D.C* at his village 
of Hamza Kot, in Yeusafzai, and he gave me a day’s hill 
partridge shooting. The village is on the borders of British 
territory, and before starting he told me he had sent word to 
the trans-border folk that I was his General and that they 
should not open fire on us, as we were only there for sport. 
However, after we had been shooting for a couple of hours 
I heard guns going off on the hill-side, and presently two or 
three bullets came over us, and one lodged closer than was 
pleasant. AH my friend Khwaja said was, “Just get under 
cover for a few minutes; they will soon stop their tom¬ 
foolery.” He was right, and we finished olir shoot in safety. 

It was on the way back from this visit that my train was 
held up by a strayed camel, which had got on the railway line 
and ran along in front of the engine. We managed to pull 
up just before reaching an open culvert, but the poor beast 
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plunged on to it and was caught up with his legs in the air. We 
alighted and tried to push him through the grating, but could 
not get near enough, as he swirled his head about and tried 
to bite. At last my A.D.C. shot him with a revolver, and it 
took us half an hour to get rid of him, which we only suc¬ 
ceeded in doing by cutting off his legs—a very disagreeable 
job, at which none of the native passengers would lend a 
hand. 

In those days there happened to be five Battalions of 
Highlanders serving in India, and during the winter they 
always arranged Highland games at one of the Northern 
Army stations. I used to present a cup annually, and these 
gatherings were some of the most enjoyable I ever attended. 
The year before the War my wife and I gave a ball dunng the 
games at Agra, and what with bagpipes, reels and kilts, the 
famous city of the Moguls appeared to have become a corner 
of Scotland. At the last gathering the combined Regiments* 
presented me with a handsome silver salver with the crests 
of all engraved thereon. It is a very precious reminder of 
those happy days. Of the five Battalions no fewer than three 
came with me to France in 1914, as part of the Indian Army 
Corps. How many of those splendid fellows are left? 

In August, 1912, I paid a visit to Calcutta and went on to 
Darjeeling. The climb up by the light railway from the 
steamy heat to the delicious cool was a joy. I got one fleeting 
glimpse of Everest, whose summit, notwitlistanding all the 
recent efforts of our gallant explorers, has still never been 
reached by living man. I have seen the Himalayas from the 
Hindu Kush to where they end in Bhutan, but nowhere did 
they appear so magnificent as from Darjeeling. As I gazed 
on their grandeur I reflected on the unparalleled prescience 
of England, and how we have in the past looked ahead and 
arranged accordingly. It is no chance that we hold Gibraltar, 
Malta, the Suez Canal and Aden—they are merely links on 
the road to India. It is not chance that we possess Singapore 
and Christmas Island, for they carry on the chain to Australia 
and New Zealand. Why do we hold on to numerous islands 
tn the Pacific; to Bermuda, St. Helena and the Falklands in 
the Atlantic, and a hundred others over the world ? It is not 
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the lust of possession that lias brought all this about, but the 
foresight of great Englishmen, who have sketched our destiny 
along the centuries, and procluoed the phenomenon now 
known as the British Empire, which a great American has 
said is something that cannot be described but must just be 
taken for granted. Anri so in most of the regions under the 
sway of England’s King we have planted ourselves in places 
which were, and always will be, essential to our carrying on. 
Darjeeling if not only a delightful hill station, but it Is 
situated in a small enclave between Nepal and Bhutan, and 
is thus, in a strategic sense, of value. It was not originally 
chosen as a summer camp for white men only, but, like most 
of our possessions, because it was a local adjunct to our 
power. 

On my way back to the Punjab I inspected the and 
Battalion of the Black Watch, to which my only son bad just 
been posted from Sandhurst. He carried the Regimental 
Cxvlour on parade, and 1 was indeed proud to see him in the 
ranks of so famous a Corps. His Colour-.Sergeant, Kennedy, 
promised me to see he was brought up in the right way, but 
the next time I met him he was a Lieutenant-Colonel, com¬ 
manding a Territorial Battalion in France. I had en¬ 
deavoured in vain to get my son the promise of an Honorary 
King’s Cadetship at Sandhurst, but in 1909, when I was 
home on short leave from India, His Majesty King Edward 
kindly sent for me and told me he would give him one, and 
of course he got it. 

At Rawal Pindi I bade good-bye to the loth Hussars, 
one of the finest Corps I ever met. They were on the eve 
of returning to England. 

During the winter of 1912 I had an opportunity of seeing 
a strong force of Cavalry at very instructive manoeuvres. 
The I.G. Cavalry was there, and we had three complete war 
Brigades in camp. Round Delhi, at the same time, there was 
an Artillery practice camp going on, and the Third and 
Seventh War Divisions as well as Imperial Service troops 
were dispersed over a large area. These were all so placed 
as to find themselves at the end of their training more or less 
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in position for Inter-Divisional manoeuvres. These continued 
for four days about Panipat and Sonepat—the same ground 
on which had often been decided the destinies of India. Thus 
for three weeks a great part of the Northern Army was 
assembled for training, giving all ranks an opportunity for 
much practical work. I was as happy as a man could be. 

It was these same two Divisions that composed the Indian 
Army Corps in France; and often, as I w'atched the troops 
rotting in the loathsome trenches during the winter of 1914- 
15, did I wish for an opportunity of giving them a chance in 
the open, as they had had at Delhi. They would very soon 
have undeceived the many in these islands who judged their 
soldierly qualities, not by their readiness to fight and win, 
but solely by their ability to withstand a bitter winter in the 
fetid bogs of northern Europe. 

Lord ITardinge, who was then Viceroy, attended the 
manoeuvres; he lived between the opposing forces, and rode 
all day with one or other of the Arms. He. was very keen 
on seeing all he could, and, as I shall tell later, it was 
largely due to him that the Indian Army Corps, two years 
later in France, was enabled to keep up even a shadow of its 
original strength. But for his personal exertions and the 
exercise of his high authority, I do not believe, owing to the 
rapid diminution in our numbers, that we could have been 
maintained as a Corps for six months. He was a true friend 
of the Indian Army. 

The Commander-in-Chief, General Sir O’Moore Creagh, 
was also present throughout. 1 first met him when as a 
Captain he had just won his Victoria Cross in Afghanistan. 
He was a genial'personality, a good linguist, and a man who 
was always ready to inquire into the many grievances and 
disabilities of the Indian officers and men. It was during his 
time as Chief that I was appointed to command the Northern 
Army, and I was very grateful for his recommendation. 
From Sir O’Moore and Lady Creagh I often received much 
hospitality. 

During a tour in the Punjab I visited the State of Maler 
Koila; the Nawab gave me a couple of days’ black buck 
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shcx)ting‘, and I inspected the State Sappers and Miners. 
Little did 1 imagine that many of those on parade in this 
remote Indian province woukl join me in France in 1915, as 
reinforcements for our own Engineer companies. I noted 
in my diary, ^‘Somewhat primitive equipment, but will light 
all right.** And so it proved. 

Shortly after this T was visiting an Indian Rais down 
country, who thought that the best way to please' me would 
be to turn out a few caitiffs he called Guards,** and let them 
‘'Present arms.*’ All went well till the word of command was 
given by a very ancient old retainer, when the martial array 
was suddenly broken up by the simple process of the veterans 
dispersing*. Their commander only knew two words of drill, 
“Pirjint** (present) and “Dismich** (dismiss), and in his 
excitement had shouted the latter. I smiled, but congratu-* 
lated the men on their good discipline. 

This reminds me of a story of an Indian Colonel who 
commanded a very inferior Infantry Battalion. The General 
was carrying out an inspection of his unit, and was marching 
down the ranks drawn up In line. He made one or two dis¬ 
paraging remarks, and by the time he arrived near the left 
of the line, evidently showed by word and deed that there 
was going to be an explosion. Just as he turned to give vent 
to his pent-up wrath the Colonel came to attention, saluted, 
and before he could get his damning, said, '*Ain*t they a 
nieasly crowd, sir ? ** 

There was nothing more to be done. 

I was present at the King’s great Delhi Durbar, and as 
a "High Official ’* (I believe this is correct) was given a large 
grant for the "Northern Army Camp.*’ I made it over to 
Langhorne, my A.D.C., and he put it to the best possible 
use. No camp was better laid out with lawns and floAvers, 
and w^e had a huge central tent, under which on a well-laid 
wooden floor dancing was kept up every night Avhilst the 
Durbar lasted. Gargantuan feasts, accompanied by un¬ 
limited champagne, Averethe order of the day, and a military 
band gave us really good music. I had about thirty guests, 
and as the occasion was meant to be one for rejoicing we all 
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let ourselves go. It was a prolonged “beano,” and I was 
not sorry to make a fresh start, which I did by travelling 
as fast as I could go to the extreme eastern end of my 
CoiTimand. 

This Durbar left its imprint deeper than any event that 
took place during my long service in India. Up to the time 
I left for France in 1914 it was used by the natives as the date 
to describe occurrences by, i.e. ‘^before” or “after the 
Durbar — just as we now i^peak of “beforeor “after the 
War* The review of 60,000 troops dressed in all their scarlet, 
blue and gold was a sight seldom seen, and, at the same time 
as it impressed the multitude with the power of England, it 
gave the loyal ones (and they were then mostly all) an assur¬ 
ance that the King would never use a man except to defend 
them and maintain the right. The King was the only power 
the Indians understood thoroughly; t^arliamenls^^ and 
Viceroys were emblems of his rule, but the ‘ Padishal) was 
God^s Vicegerent on earth, and he alone could finally say 
“yea “ or “nay.“ It is the very essence of their belief, and it 
will be an evil day for us and for India if the masses (not the 
comparatively few agitators) ever think otherwise. In big 
things, as in small, India is a one-man country. Parliaments 
cannot last very long ; they will assuredly wither. 

I was at Calcutta when Their Majesties visited that city, 
and as commander of the Northern Army and considering all 
the troops on duty belonged to my Command, I naturally 
expected I would be assigned some place in the ceremonial 
parades at least; but it was not so, and I actually had to go 
to the ordinary spectators* stand, and, what is more, had to 
pay the price for my seat, in orde^ to watch the King enter¬ 
ing Calcutta. Is if any wonder, when an Army commander 
is treated thus, that soldiers in less favoured positions have 
cause to complain that rhe King’s uniform is not treated with 
the respect one associates with it? 

On this occasion a Civil officer of the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India happened to meet me, and 
expressed his surprise at finding me wffiere I was, and on 
inquiry found I was not included in the next ceremonial 
either. He saw that this was put right, and I thus owed it to 
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the Civil and not the Military authorities that during the 
remainder of the King’s visit to Calcutta I was assigned a 
place in all that went on. 

In the same way the Coronation medal given at Delhi 
w*as distributed broadcast to all kinds and- conditions of 
people, men and women, in some cases even to native ser¬ 
vants; but I suppose the supply for the military had run 
shprt, as my wife was never given one until a year later, 
and then only because the late Lady Hardinge, wife of the 
Viceroy, found her at Viceregal Lodge without one on a 
ceremonial occasion, and, with that kindly courtesy which so 
distinguished her, immediately took off her own medal and 
pinned it on my wife’s dress. Lord and Lady Hardinge 
were always gracious in all their doings. When they visited 
Kashmir 1 had the honour of entertaining them in my house 
at Murree, where, with the Viceroy’s Staff, they stayed for 
a couple of days en route to the Valley; we felt much 
honoured by their visit, and it was then that I got to know of 
Lord Hardinge’s great interest in the Indian Army, a know¬ 
ledge that stood me in good stead'in France. 

When he visited Delhi in the winter of 1912-13 the entry 
was made in State, and the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge rode 
on an elephant, followed by the high officials, I was on 
horseback in front of the Viceregal procession, when a bomb, 
thrown from a high building in the Chandhi Chauk, exploded 
in his howdah. I shall never forget what followed. It was 
some moments before it was realized that an attempt had been 
made on his life, and that he had been grievously wounded. 
Lady Hardinge miraculously escaped injury, but the State 
umbrella-bearer who stood behind was killed. British soldiers 
are the best disciplined in the w'orld, but for once I heard the 
men using expressions which betokened death to any native 
who came in their way, and at a word of command they 
would have taken their revenge. 

The whole scene was a great tribute to British rule. 
Silence reigned; the Viceroy was quietly removed to an 
ambulance, and, with Lady Hardinge, driven away as if 
nothing of note had happened. The procession moved on and 
arrived in the old Mogul fort, where the Senior Member of 
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Council read the speech that was to have been delivered by 
the Viceroy. As I looked at the remnants of the famous 
Peacock 'flirone, and then at the faces of the Britisli officers 
present, I saw a vision of what would have occurred had the 
Viceroy been one of the Great Moguls instead of an 
Englishman. 

After the King had left the grounds during one of the 
ceremonial displays on the Calcutta Maidan, T was riding 
by and saw a crowd of kidians gatliered round the spot. 
The chairs of State had been removed, but men were busy 
with spades, shovels and baskets, digging and carrying away 
handfuls of earth, tied up in handkerchiefs or part of their 
flowing clothing. I inquired what it meant, and two of these 
replied together, “It is the earth from the spot where the 
King sat. It w'ill bring luck to our villages and fields.” 
This is what the vast majority of His Majesty’s Indian sub¬ 
jects believed, still believe and will continue to believe, even 
after we have forced self-government on that bewildered 
land. The Indian Ulster will not easily be driven to amal¬ 
gamation with the future Sw'araj state. 

In January, 1913, at the special request of niy old Regi¬ 
ment, the ist Battalion of the Lelnsters, and with the approval 
of the Commander-in-Chief, I had the great honour of pre¬ 
senting them with new Colours at Fyzabad. I was never 
more pleased than when I was first asked to perform this 
ceremony, and it went splendidly. The Battalion meant to 
do well, and the turn-out, the drill and bearing could not 
have been excelled by any Corps of the Army. A Colour 
Ball and a Sergeants’ dance followed, and I left Fyzabad 
with much regret. On the disbandment of Irish Regiments 
these same Colours were received by His Majesty, <and are 
now kept at Windsor Castle. 

Two and a half years from this date ] met the Battalion 
again at Armenliferes. I had fixed July 14, the French F6te, 
as the day to see them on parade, forgetting that this would 
surely be a special day of hate, and when I arrived near the 
town this was forcibly brought home to me by the heavy 
shelling to which it was being subjected. However, I had 
fixed an hour, and I knew the Battalion ’.vould be on parade 
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waiting for me^ shells or no shells. With some difficulty I 
wended my way in a motor-car by back streets full of debris, 
and arrived in tirn^. I carrio‘d 6ut alormal inspection while 
the big shells were falling in the square quite close by; but 
the men w^ere in high spirits, and I believe had a shell burst 
in our midst not a Leinster would have budged even to pick 
up his comrade. We had hincli to the accompaniment of a 
chorus of projectiles, and I left after" the Hun had poured 
out the vials of his wxath. The Ipishmen looked grand. 

In February, 1913, I was deputed by the Commander- 
in-Chief to proceed to the eastern frontiers of Assam and 
arrange for a small expedition against the Totok Nagas, who 
had been raiding our tea gardens, etc. I placed Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. A. Wilson, 8th Gurkhas, in command, and lent 
him the services of Major Berkeley Vincent, of the Innis- 
killings, who was serving on my Staff, also my A.D.C., 
Langhorne, R.A. Wilson did his job quickly and well and 
received the thanks of the Government of India. Berkeley 
V^incent (always known as Berkeley) was a first-class Staff 
Officer and a very charming companion;, he was attached to 
the Japanese Army during the Manchurian War, and accom¬ 
panied me to France in 1914. He is now a Brigadier-CJeneral 
and K.B.E. 


I held some manoeuvres in the Puryab this same year near 
a hamlet called Jani-ki-sang, which is only a corruption of 
John Nicholson, ^he famous General who fell before Delhi 
in 1857. His name w^as held in high esteem by the natives 
of the Punjab, who thus commemorated him. Clo.se by is a 
monument in stone, erected by our Government. 


For some years past I had been cogitating what I should 
do Avhen 1 had finished my command. I saw no prospect for 
me in our own Service, and I liad an intimate knowledge of 
Easterns and of Mohammedans in general. I determined, 
therefore, to try and obtain service with the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and applied officially for permission to offer my ser¬ 
vices. I had an interview at Agra with His Highness the 
Aga Khan, who approved of my resolution, and in due 
course I received a reply from vSir Edward Grey that although 
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was no immediate prospect of my employment, my 
request had been noted. I saw plainly thai unless English¬ 
men were occasionally employed, the Germans would get a 
footing that it would be hard to supplant, and, although I 
knew little of politics, I am glad to think that I had sufficient 
common sense to understand that witli Orientals nothing 
pays so well as the old adage : 

Twice blest is he who hath his quarrel just, 

But three times he who gets his blow in fust. 

Had a few British officers, who knew and liked Orientals, 
and especially Turks, been quartered in Turkey and acted as 
instructors, inspectors (or call tliem what you will), instead of 
Liman von Sanders and his satellites, perhaps the upshot of 
the Goeben and Breslau venture might have been different. 

The last of the big military concentrations I attended 
was held at Dacca, in Eastern Bengal. 1 was the guest of 
the Governor, Lord Carmichael, and Lieut.-General Sir 
Robert Scallon, in command of the Lucknow Division, 
arranged and carried out the manoeuvres. I find in my diary, 
“ A great political and military success." It was both, for 
it was held not only to exercise the troops, but to show the 
people of that somewhat out-of-the-way locality that (iovern- 
ment could concentrate a " Force of al: Arms ” anywhere, and 
bring them by water to their rendezvous. Scallon (now 
General, G.C.B.) was one of the most thorough officers in the 
Indian Army. 

The winter of 1913-14 was one of bidding farewell to my 
old comrades. The British officers 1 could meet again, but 
the Indian ranks, except perhaps a very few, never. I re¬ 
member each such meeting, for I entered it up in my diary, 
but the one that impres.sed me most was a dinner, followed by 
sword-dancing, fireworks and Eastern songs, given in my 
honour by the Indian officers and men of the 59th Scinde 
Rifles, Frontier Force, at Jalandar. There W'as no mistaking 
what they meant; they were genuinely sorry I was leaving, 
and I was still more so at bidding them good-bye. They had 
served under me in two frontier campaigns, and little we 
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^ 'loiight that evening that we would meet again in the Very" 
near future on the bloody fields of Flanders. In 1923, at the 
special request of the Battalion—which had meantime been 
given the title of “Royal/’ in recognition of its services in the 
War—His Majesty was pleased to appoint me their “Colonel 
Commandant,” an honour I prize very highly, especially as 
I have always belonged to the Britisli, and not the Indian 
Service. 


I was now nearing the end of my four years in command 
of the Northern Army; I had visited all the large stations, 
most of them over and over again, and all but (lie smallest 
of the lesser cantonments. I had travelled many thousands 
of miles from east to west and north and south, and I knew 
every Corps; I had worked with many of the Indian Imperial 
Service units and met their officers, and had to the best of my 
ability done all in my power to carry out the trust reposed 
in me. When, therefore, I ascended the road leading to 
Murree for the last time, I felt I had done my duty and that 
it would probably be my last command. There was nothing 
else to get except the Chief Command in India, and I did not 
possess the interest to get that, the best appointment in the 
King’s Armies; and hence I felt for the first time in my life 
that my race was run. But who could have foreseen that the 
greatest of all wars was near at hand, and that the whole of 
the Army I had been commanding would within four months 
be buckling on its armour? Least of all would it have been 
conceivable that an Army Corps of these same troops would 
within six months be fighting against the model army of 
Europe and within gun-sound of London ! It then seemed 
impossible; and even now, when seven years have passed 
since it all ended, the recollection of the things done by Indian 
soldiers sometimes seems only a creation of the brain. 

My period of command would in ordinary circumstances 
have ended in September, 1914, and I had taken the last two 
months of it on leave, and was at Gulmarg, in Kashmir, with 
the intention of having a winter shoot in that beautiful 
country, when news arrived of the outbreak of the War. I 
at once returned to Head-quarters at Murree, where I was 
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informed that I would continue in command of the Northex'n 
Army “For the duration of the War” I Meantime instruc¬ 
tions flew from Simla in every direction, ordering t\\’o of my 
Divisions to embark at Bombay; but they evidently had the 
wind up at Army Head-quarters, for they dean forgot to 
inform me, the Army Commander, of any of the moves, and 
the first I heard of them was from a servant of one of the Staff 
Officers of a Division, who casually mentioned that his master 
was off to the War. No wonder India soon got mixed in its 
endeavours to help the Empire ! 

It was at first decided to send only two Divisions 
separately, but after these had been concentrated for embarka¬ 
tion at Bombay and Karachi, orders came for them to be 
constituted as an Army Corps, and to my joy I was placed 
in command. The “romance of soldiering” was to hold 
good for another year, and as I sailed from Bombay I 
recalled the time, thirty-six years previously, when I had 
landed, literally the junior officer, and was to-day leaving 
it the senior in the British Service. 

Half an hour after I had seen Reuter’s telegram announc¬ 


ing the declaration of War I had cablerl direct to I-X>rd 
Kitchener in London, asking that I might be sent in any 
capacity, and I am sure it was the great Field-Marshal who 
first selected me, and that Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, 
concurred. In any case I was on the way to take my small 
share in .Armageddon. 

The last letter I received before my ship sailed was a 
petition from a Eurasian in Bombay, begging me to take 
him to fight against “our hereditary foes the French ” ! War 
has its humorous side. 


CHAPTER XVIII 




SERVICE IN THE GREAT WAR 

I N a book published by Constable in 1920, “With the 
Indians in France,” I told the story of the Indian Corps, 
and have no intention of adding anything more regard¬ 
ing the fighting. What, however, may be of interest is to 
tell here of some of the peculiar conditions attaching to the 
employment of Indians in France, and to examine the 
psychological aspect of (heir use in Europe. 

Marseilles was perhaps at the time the only port at which 
the Corps could have been landed, but, as it turned out, it was 
the very worst from a disciplinary point of view. It was 
not long before the site of our Base became, to a certain 
degree, an Indian preserve, well removed from higher mili¬ 
tary control, the haven of any shirkers either on the Avay to 
or returning from the front; the resort of undesirable females, 
and, perhaps worst of all, the dumping-ground for many 
cases of wounded and sick men. Large numbers of these 
were bandaged, lame or fed up, and were the first sight seen 
by new arrivals from India, which were sometimes composed 
of old and useless Reservists. With Oriental stretch of 
imagination, some of these wounded heroes would relate for 
the benefit of the new arrivals their own deeds of valour; 
and would occasionally, I am sorry to say, lay the blame for 
their disabilities on the white man. There are plenty of 
rogues in all armies, but it is a pity to place them just exactly 
where they are least wanted. 

1 once went down to Marseilles, some months after we had 
been in the trenches, to have a look round and see for myself 
what was going on, and during an inspection of a party of 
wounded I asked a sepoy where he had been disabled. He 

did not reply, but at last said at- . Further questions 

brought out that he had been accidentally hurt. This was 
too much for another man who had just landed, and w’ho at 
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once said, “Why, you told me it was in a hand-to-hand 
fight with Germans 1 ” As a matter of fact, in this instance 
it did some good, as the new draft laughed heartily and asked 
me to send the impostor back along with them, and I did. 
Such cases were common enough all the world over during the 
War, but Marseilles was a soil in which they throve. 

Before we moved on to Flanders the Indians were 
camped in various spots, including the racecourse, and the 
French authorities were mbst obliging and did everything 
in their power to help us. The laughable scenes that one 
witnessed would have made the fortune of a cinematographer. 
One French urchin quite unwittingly sent a rubber ball into 
the cooked food of a high-caste Hindu. The latter imme¬ 
diately left his food, put on his coat and walked off, using 
some choice Billingsgate. The French boy shouting out that 
he was very sorry only exasperated our sepoy the more. 

However, taken all round, the Indians and their allies 
were the best of friends. Indeed, before long, from a dis¬ 
ciplinary point of view, there w'as a bit too much of this. 
An Austrian newspaper in describing the friendlines.s shown 
towards our Indians soldiers got a bit mixed, iind instead of 
writing of “Gurkhas,” “Sikhs” and “Baluchis,” described 
them as the Armies of the three great Indian Princes, 
“Gorok," “Sikya” and “Balukin.” 

A few days after landing I moved north via Paris, and 
reported myself to Sir John French at his Head-quarters on 
the Aisne, and shortly afterwards both Divisions and the 
other arms were concentrated at Orleans. Before leaving 
Marseilles we witnessed a march through the city of some 
Battalions of Senegalese, and there were a few ^loroccans 
also in the streets. I'his sorely puzzled many of the Indians, 
the more so, I suppose, as there were no white troops—at 
least, I did not see any. Some of the Indian officers asked 
me who they might be, and when I explained they were sur¬ 
prised, and said they did not know any black troops were 
taking part in this war. “ And where are the white men ? ” I 
replied that they had all gone to the front. They only used 
the equivalent in Hindustani of, “Some war this! ” 

At Orleans our camp covered an enormous acreage, and 
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on it were dumped our total requirements, from Indian tents 
to innumerable horse-wagons and carts of every description, 
bundled out from England and still with all their old 
trade marks showing conspicuously: "Schweppe’s Soda,” 
“Butcher," “Baker,” etc. It resembled a fair more than 
a military camp. One smart-looking van showed “Black and 
White Whisky,” which being espied by a man of the Con¬ 
naught Rangers, elicited from him the remark, “That’s my 
bunk for to-night—the smell will*still be there." 

The senior French General present rode out to see one 
Division doing a route march, and when the last unit had 
passed he turned to me and ooily made one remark, " Belles 
troupes! ” and repeated it twice. I was watching some 
Infantry passing through the big square where stands the 
statue of Joan of Arc, and as they passed I noticed a com¬ 
pany come to attention and turn their eyes towards it. I 
asked the Indian officer if he knew who it was, and he said, 
yes, he had heard that the English “had killed her, but were 
now very sorry, as she was a brave woman like the Ranee of 
Jhansi 1 ” 

We had been joined at Marseilles by Major F. E. Smith 
(now Lord Birkenhead) as “Recording Officer,” and I knew^ 
at once that in him we had a man who w'ould keep India well 
informed of the doings of her soldiers; but although he wrote 
many most interesting reports, little of what he related was 
ever allowed to appear, except in the baldest form. It tvas 
undoubtedly this quite unnecessary amount of censorship that 
long kept India in the dark and most adversely affected 
recruiting. 

“F. E.,” as he was alone known, was an extraordinarily 
attractive personage; he could say in one pithy sentence 
what others would take a page to describe; and it was per¬ 
haps this very gift that secured him some enemies. But big 
men generally find enemies in plenty, and “F. E.* could 
afford to smile at those he encountered in France. He is a 
resolute man, who if he had started as a soldier would 
assuredly have risen high, and if he had had the opportunity 
would have reached the highest rank. 

On one occasion when accompanying me round the 
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trenches he was standing just behind me in the ruined tower 
of a sugar factory overlooking the Germans, when a bullet 
struck the beam to which he was holding within an ace of his 
head; it was very near its mark, and somehow I felt it was 
meant for “F. E,” personally. The Boches were wonder¬ 
fully good at spatting “burra sahibs/^ 

Another time he was on horseback watching German 
prisoners being conducted to the rear by Indian soldiers, 
when a prisoner ran out of* the crowd and caught him by the 
leg, crying out, ‘*Save me, save me!’* It turned out that 
‘'F. E.” had once defended him in some law case, and he 
hoped now he might save him again, 

1 was very sorry when he left the Corps, as he was alw’ays 
a cheery companion and an optimistic coadjutor. Once when 
I was visiting a Battalion in its rest billets after a hard fight 
in which it had lost heavily, the Indian officers and men came 
running up to me and cheering, “F. E.,” who was wdth me, 
was quite affected, and I felt a lump in my own throat and 
tried to say something; but ho put me at my ease in a 
moment by remarking quietly, “No need to say a wwd, 
General*” He is very human. After his departure his place 
was taken by Major (now Colonel, C.I.E.) Walter Mere- 
wether, Indian Army. He had been Assistant Adjutant to 
me in the Leinsters in Calcutta, and was not only a clever 
writer, but a man possessed of great humour and energy. 
He remained with us till the Indians left France. 


The hotel proprietor at Orleans, where I stayed for a 
couple of days, came up to me and asked if I could point out 
the General to him. I said, “I am the General.” I suppose 
I must have been looking fairly juvenile that morning, as he 
begged my pardon and explained that he would never have 
credited it as I looked so young. This reminds me of an 
occasion when as a Lieutenant-General I called at the War 
Office and asked the messenger at the main entrance if I 
could see the Adjutant-General. He said that unless I had 
an appointment it was impossible. I explained that I was 
only home tor a few days and it was an urgent matter. No ! 
he refused to help me; so I said, “Well, take up this card,” 
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and handed him one. Me looked at it and, I suppose being 
an old hand, came to attention and said, “ Beg pardon, sir, I 
thought you were a Captain.” I told the A.G. the story. 

By October 24, 1914, two Brigades of the Corps were in 
the trenches before Neuve Chapelle; and on October 24, t 9 t 5 > 
a year later, the sorely tried Indians were still on the very 
same spot. It was the most dismal, swampy and disgusting 
region on the whole British front; not a hillock or mound to 
relieve the terrible monotony, nothing but fetid bogs on 
every side. Notwithstanding this, we were told off for our 
whole time in France to hold this very same ground. It was 
a cruel ordeal that none but the most loyal soldiers could have 
endured, and it was done because those in authority knew that 
no other Corps would have stuck it without a complaint. 

If anyone wishes to understand what it meant, let him 
take a look at the country from south of Armenti^res and 
as far as Givenchy in mid-winter, and he will forni some 
idea of what it feels like to have to exist in trenches on 
that God-forsaken ground for thirteen months, without a 
change of any kind, I have twice visited the scene .^nce 
the War, and was filled with wonder at the endurance of my 
brave Indians. God bless them 1 

My first Head-quarters was the Chftteau of Hinges, near 
Bethune. I went to see it again in 1923, and wandered over 
its ruins. I cut some branches from the willows near the 
now half-choked pond, and they are growing round the 
ponds in my own English home. In the summer of 1924 
I had the pleasure of entertaining the King’s Indian Orderly 
Officers here, and pointed them out. One of them, who 
had been with me in France, asked me to send him a cutung 
later on to India, as he said it would serve to remind him 
that he had done his Hell on earth and was now assured 

of Heaven. , , t j- 

If our own people had but little knowledge of the Indian 

soldier, how much less had the Germans. To begin with, 
the latter had issued all kinds of orders indicating that no 
mercy was to be shown to the soldiers from India; then, 
as they were gradually coached by a few renegades from that 
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country) who to avoid the noose had betaken themselves 
to Germany before the War, they dropped leaflets from aer^ 
planes offering sanctuary and money to any who would 
desert from us; but all their endeavours were of little avail. 
During the )'car the Indians were in France it is true that 
a few men did desert and cross over to them, but at least 
three of these deserted to some purpose, and having .seen 
over their trenches, returned to u.s and furnished most useful 
information. One was Ayub Ivhan, of the 129th Baluchis, 
and what he told us re.sulted shortly after in the blowing 
up of a German ammunition dump. 

One incident at once proved the innate love of fair play 
inherent in the sepoy. In the German lines a document 
had been found directing that mercy was not to be shown 
to the Indians, and a day later the 15th Sikhs brought back 
twelve prisoners from a raid. 1 he only comment rnade by 
the Ilavildar of the partv was that the Germans might do 
as they pleased, but he and his men were soldiers, not 

dacoits. . r' I- u 

The enemy early began to try the effect of using English 

when on the prowl near our lines, and one man, dressed 
e.xactly like a British officer of Gurkhas, came right up to 
the trenches, and in good English .said the company was 
to move farther along the trench to make room for another 
moving up in support. The British officer in command, 
being suspicious of the accent, asked: Who are you ? 
and the reply was the same as before. “ Answer at once by 
what ship you came to France,** was our officer s next tjuery, 
and the disguised German started to run, but was shot dead. 


.Shortly after our arrival in Flanders we were rejoiced 
to hear that Lord Roberts had been appointed Colonel-in*- 
Chief of the Indian Corps, and I received the following 
telegram: 

To .Sir James Willcocks, Indian Expeditionary Force. 

Allow me to welcome you and the Indian Expeditionary 
Force which has come to fight in Europe shoulder to shoulder 
in the caus© of liberty and truth, and in upholding our great 
Empire. I am proud to be your Coionel-in-Chief,— -Roberts. 
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On November 12, 1914, Lord Roberts held the last parade 
he was destined to attend. It was in front of the ChMeau 
of Hinges, and the troops belonged to the Indian Corps 
alone. Many painters have depicted scenes far less historic 
for the benefit of present and future generations; would that 
one could be found to place on record this, the final drama 
in a life of unsurpassed devotion to his King and country: • 

the life of a Christian soldier and statesman, during whose 
career none was found to excel him in his intense far-seeing 
patriotism, and not one to equal him in achievement. The 
wearer of the Victoria Cross won during the Indian Mutiny; 
the hero of the famous march from Kabul to Kandahar ; the 
victor of South Africa; the veteran of a hundred fights, stood 
before a handful of Indian soldiers whilst the cannon thun¬ 
dered but a few thousand yards away. I count it as a great 
privilege to have been present and seen the great Field- 
Marshal, erect as of old, with that soldierly bearing which 
with him was natural, as he shook hands with the few' Indian 
officers who had known him in previous wars. 

After half an hour spent in seeing and talking to the 
troops, he moved on to meet such other small parties of 
Indians as I had been able to get back from the trenches 
for the occasion. I was in the car with Lord Roberts, and 
can recall every word he said; but to ensure that nothing 
should be forgotten, that very night I put it down in writing, 
and now eleven years later I can quote most of it. 1 am no 
longer serving, but the advice of the greatest soldier who 
ever commanded in India is surely worth recording. After 
asking me many questions regarding the Indians and their 
discipline, he told me that it was no use placing them on 
the same pedestal as British soldiers, and that if they were 
to be employed without discrimination it would end in failure. 

“No one," he said, “has a higher regard for them than 
I have; but they have their limits. Up to that they will do 
anything and face anyone ; beyond it they cannot go.” 

He said it was my duty to keep this fact before those 
in higher command, and although it might be an unpleasant 
task, it had to be done, in justice both to the men them¬ 
selves and still more so to the British Battalions of each 
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Brigade, "who will have to bear a heavy burden in any 
case.” 

He gave me a definite opinion regarding certain disciplin¬ 
ary questions which I will not mention here. Once again 
he used these words : "There are none better up to their 
limits; once understand them and it is easy to command 
» them.” Lord Roberts went on to say that he had had one 
great advantage over me in judging Indian soldiers (of 
course, 1 knew he possessed a hundred), and that was that 
he had fought against, as well as with them. "With British 
officers they fight splendidly; without them they will not do 
much. I can recall many occasions during the Indian 
Mutiny, when with a handful of British soldiers, a couple 
of "guns, and some volunteer British Cavalry we defeated 
large bodies of rebels, because they had no one to lead 
them.” 

I told him that we would be very short of the older officers 
they knew, and he recognized how much more difficult would 
then be the task. Almost his last words were: "I shall 
always be ready to help you in any way I can.” At I.X)con 
he met his old friend, General Sir Pertab Singh, as also the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, and his pleasure was manifest. Far 
the most bitter blow the Indian Corps received in France 
was two days later, when we received the news that our 
great Colonel-in-Chief had passed away. 

During November H.R.H. the Prince of Wales paid 
us a visit, which was naturally much appreciated by the 
officers and men. Just after this we were heavily attacked 
by superior German forces and lost some of our trenches; 
but after an all-night fight, ’mid sleet and snow, we recap¬ 
tured them all at dawn, taking 3 officers and too prisoners, 
two trench mortars and some machine-guns.r It was a good 
fight, and the only one in France which the Indian Ck>rps 
had all to itself; no other troops were engaged. Our losses 
were very heavy indeed, but the dead left behind by the 
Germans in their hurried retreat showed that they must 
have suffered even worse. Sir John French sent us his hearty 
congratulations. Lieutenant F. A. de Pass, 34th Poona 
Horse, who was killed, was posthumously awarded the 
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Victoria Cross, which was also bestowed on Naik Darwan 
Sing Negi, of the ist/39th Garhwal Rifles. 

One of the standing jokes with wsome of the Indians was 
that the British Army had purposely not been as w'ell 
equipped as the Germans, because had it been otherwise the 
‘‘Thekadars (contractors) would have been unable to feather 
their nests, as the War would have been over in a month. 
They had in mind some of that class who had made fortunes 
on the Indian frontiers. 

On December i, 1914, the King saw^ all troops not in 
the trenches, and expressed himself as very pleased with 
their appearance. It was worth listening to the comments 
of the men after they had been dismissed. “Why, the King 
was dressed in ordinary khaki like ourselves ! “ “ Well, what 
did you expecv, O fool ?“ “Had he wwn scarlet, a German 
taube would have singled him out.” “Aha ! so youVe learnt 
German already? ” “Yes, from a Bengali babu who is now 
A.D.C* to the German Emperor.” They were all in high 
spirits that day. The King is a great lo<le~star to his Indian 
soldiers. 


One of the awkward things I noticed when we first 
arrived at the front was the difficulty the men found in dis¬ 
tinguishing French officers from other ranks, and, indeed, 
in distinguishing Frenchmen from Germans. This was in¬ 
creased by both speaking langtiages not understood by them. 
On my first day at Hinges Chateau two German prisoners 
were brought to the front door, and I listened to a Pathan 
and another sepoy arguing as to their nationality. One 
said they must be Germans, they looked so dirty; but the 
other suggested they might be Frenchmen who had been 
caught looting, and w^ould assuredly be crucified and placed 
at a cross road, like the other effigies he had seen in almost 
every village in the country. He had no idea of the religious 
character of the crucifixes dotted about France, and when 
told he was very upset and puzzled. 

Occasionally, too, Germans were surprised by the calm 
behaviour of Indians. On one occasion a deserter, after 
crossing no-man’s land, found himself behind an Indian 
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Battalion. Believing’ he would be beheaded, he lay doggo 
till dawn and then crept along a lonely path, but came on 
two Gurkhas, who saw nothing to rouse their .suspicion, 
and to his inten.se relief passed on. Again he met a man 
all by himself, but this one turned his head and .saluted 
our deserting friend. Thinking he must have lost his senses, 
4 and that these could not be the bloodthirsty scoundrels he 
had been educated to believe them, and seeing a British 
soldier, the Boche at once* went towards him to give himself 
up. But Thomas A. knew a Hun when he saw one, and 
quickened his pace considerably in the direction of the guard 
by placing his bayonet in very close proximity to his friend’s 
posterior. When questioned, the prisoner only asked that he 
might be conlined in an Indian, not a Briti.sh guard-room. 

On the last day of 1914 every Briti.sh and Indian officer 
who could find his way to my head-quarters at Lillers met to 
wish in a victorious New Year for our arms. Not many of 
those present realized that another four years had to pass 
before victory would crown their efforts. But optimistic 
hope is a great asset in any military Ijody, and there was 
plenty of that about on this day. ft was refreshing, too, 
to see the cordial manner in which a few French officers 
present treated the Indians, and at once placed them at their 
ease. It w'as always the same with our allies, and especially 
with the Generals. De Maudhuy, who commanded the xth 
Corps on our right, and Maistre in command of the xxist 
Corps d’Arm^e on our immediate flank, never failed to stop 
and .say a word to any Indian officer they met. It seemed 
natural to them, and two or three times, when I went to 
their head-quarters at St. Pol, or near Vermelle, I look my 
Pathan A.D.C., who used to be quite overcome by the notice 
he received. 

I got to know both these Generals very well, and had 
meant to visit them when I returned from Bermuda, but, 
alas I both died not long after the War. General de Maudhuy 
was a native of Lorraine, and told me that when after 1870 
France had lost this province, he made a resolve never to 
enter a theatre again until he could do so in his own city 
of Metz, which would certainly revert to France after the 
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next war. He harl his wish. Maistre and I often lent our 
troops to one another for small enterprises. The King later 
on decorated him with the K.C.M.G. 


I.ord Kitchener took great interest in our doings, and 
always had the Corps in mind. After the death of I--ord 
Roberts we should have fared badly but for him, for ^ 
although, as I said before, Sir John French was always 
ready to give full credit for anything done, neither he nor 
anyone else at G.H.Q, understood the Indians, nor had they 
any idea as to the system of recruiting or the supply of 
reserves. An Army Corps was just a unit supposed to 
number so many men, which it never did, and was treated 
accordingly. Lord Kitchener saw plainly enough that it was 
of no use working in this way; he understood that India 
w^as a very important portion of the Empire, and that it 
deserved special consideration. He realized as no other man 
then did that this War was only in its early days, and that 
India would be called on to furnish not only Army Corps, 
but Armies, before it was finished. He had a great alTection 
for the country and its people, and many times when I was 
summoned to meet him in London he insisted on the reten¬ 
tion of the Corps in France. He asked me to support him 
in this view whenever and by w'homever the matter was dis¬ 
cussed, and on the last occasion I saw him he told me 
the Cabinet had decided to remove the Corps from Flanders, 
but that he would never consent. However, even he eventu¬ 
ally had to give in. 

The late General Sir Dighton Probyn many times wrote 
to me asking after the Indians. In one letter he said he 
wished he could reverse the figures of his age and become 
28, when he would at once join me as an orderly. He 
twice sent me notebooks and pencils, telling me to keep full 
notes of his Indian “bhai log” (brothers). Many other old 
Indian officers wrote for information; in fact, it became 
impossible for me to answer all such letters, especially as 
many of the highest officials in the State expected me to 
keep them informed on every conceivable subject connected 
with the troops. 
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mand of this Corps was strenuous work, arid 
y day and night j for besides the ordinary busi¬ 
ed with fighting, numerous other matters had 
lered and settled. The feeding of the Indians 



was quite apart from the British system; before orders 
reached the sepoy they had to be taken down in many 
» languages; we had to run our own postal sefvice; and the 
different religious customs of the many castes and clans 
had to be taken into account. The disciplinary codes and 
regulations were altogether different JTrom those in the 
British Army; e.g. as G.O.C. I had the power to confirm 
death sentences without reference to any higher authority. 
In short, the whole organization w-as a thing apart, so far 
as the Indians were concerned, whilst at the same time the 
Army Act was, of course, the sole disciplinary guide for the 
British units of the Corps. True, the carrying out of all 
these details worked with extraordinary smoothness, owing 
to the fact that we had with us British officers w^o had 
passed their lives in India and were trained to their jobs; 
but my point is that the ultimate responsibility rested with 
me and added much to the work of command. However, 
it was something really worth doing, and time passed 
rapidly. 

I rode one or more horses daily, and seldom got into 
a car if it could be avoided; I saw probably every man in 
the Corps, and felt that, considering the climate and sur¬ 
roundings, the Indian soldier was doing very well, and far 
better than I had expected during his first bitter winter in 
Europe. Had it been possible to replace our British officers 
and to keep up the supply of men of the quality we first 
brought to France, the Corps could have continued to meet 
any call made on it; but as the War went on, not only did 
we receive all kinds and conditions of men, but the numbers 
dwindled until many units were mere skeleton formations. 
However, that is all done with and past, and should India 
still be on our side in the next great war, it will no doubt 
occur to our rulers that it would be well to fight European 
battles with white men alone. Oil and water can be churned 
into a sort of mixture for a short space of time, but they 
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cannot form a homogeneous liquid, especially in northern 
climes. 


At the end of five months in France I got ten days* 
leave home. I had the honour of an interview with Mr. 
Lloyd George, and at once felt that with such as he at the 
helm, no matter how long the War lasted, it was already ^ 

won. I dined with my friend Neil Primrose (who was then 
on my Staff), and there met C</lonel Winston Churchill. 

The first time I had met him was in the court-yard of the 
House of Commons in 1901, just after my return from 
Ashanti, and he then surprised me by his extraordinary 
knowledge of our West African possessions and their 
requirements. 

This brings to mind a story of a Secretary of State who, 
after reading a Minute from the Admiral in Command of the 
West African Station, recommending that it would be a 
good opportunity for annexing the Cameroons, which were 
at that time not l^ing exploited by any European Power, 
wrote in the margin (not having the vaguest idea of where 
or what the Cameroons might be), “I think we already own 
quite enough islands in the Pacific.” But Mr. Winston 
Churchill not only knows all the islands in the Pacific, but 
in every other ocean as well. As Colonial Secretary later on 
he had things well in his grasp, and all of us who were then 
in the colonies felt we were in safe keeping. He paid the 
Indian Corps a visit in France, and left us better men 
Many others try to do these things, but few have the natural 
gift of optimistic assurance which is so necessary to success 
in war. 

During my few days in England 1 also dined with I^rd 
Kitchener; no one else was present, and he kept me till 
late talking of the War, and the Indians in particular. It 
was a great joy to hear all the Field-Marshal had to say. 

His chief points were that the Army must carry on 
somehow until they could provide sufficient shells, which 
could not be for some time; that he meant, happen what 
might, to keep two Indian Divisions in France; and lastly, 
that he would find it very difficult under compulsory service 
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to get the right stamp of men, as they would be exempted 
in thousands tinder all kinds of pretexts. His determination 
reg.irding the retention of Indian troops in France was 
summed up in these words: “ Even if only two men arc left, 
one shall be the Lahore and the other the Meerut Division." 

After four days’ leave I was recalled to France to receive 
« at the hands of a French General at G.H.Q. the decora¬ 
tion of ‘‘Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour,” which 
the President of the ReptJblic had been pleased to confer 


on me. 

On March lo, it and 12 was fought the battle of Neuve 
Chapelle, the story of which 1 have told fully in my book, 
" With the Indians in France." The Indian Corps not only 
look a very prominent part in this fight, but enhanced the 
reputation of India. The spoils that fell to the Corps con¬ 
sisted of five machine guns, and 630 officers and men taken 
prisoners; whilst the Germans left 2,000 dead on the cap¬ 
tured position or immediately to its front. Our own losses 
were heavy also, and amounted to 4,230 killed, wounded 
and missing. 

After the battle Sir John French sent me the following 
telegram : 


1 have cabled following to Viceroy of India. Begins. “ I 
am glad to be able to inform Vour Excellency that the Indian 
troops under Sir James Willcocks feught with great gallantry 
and marked success in the capture of Neuve Chapelle and 
subsequent fighting, which took place on loth, nth, i2th and 
13th of this month. The fighting was very severe and the 
losses heavy, but nothing daunted them; their tenacity, 
courage and endurance were admirable and worthy of the best 
traditions of the soldiers of India.” Message ends. Please 
make this known to the Corps under your command. Accept 
yourself, and repeat to all troops, my warm and hearty appre¬ 
ciation of their services and my gratitude for the help they 
have rendered, which has so much conduced to the success of 
the operations. 


The next day I received a cable from the \’’iceroy of 
India: 
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I have just received from Field-Marshal Sir John French 
a telegram informing me of the great gallantry and marked 
success with which the Indian troops under your command 
fought in the capture of Neuve Chapelle and subsequent 
operations which took place on the loth, iith, 12th and 13th 
of this month. Stop. I shall be glad if you will be so good 
as to convey to the Indian troops on behalf of myself, the 
Cominander-in-Chief, the Government, and the people of India, 
our warm admiration of their gallant behaviour and our con¬ 
fidence that they will ever maintain before the enemy the best 
traditions of the Indian Army. — Viceroy. 

The receipt of these two messages, coming as they ’did 
just after the Indian soldiers' biggest battle in France, was 
a great incentive to all ranks. It laid bare tw^o facts, viz., that 
tinder the command of British officers and alongside their 
British comrades the Indians could fight, in the attack, as 
well as any troops in the world; and secondly, that during 
any prolonged battle they must under all conditions have 
the guidance of those same officers. No theory can ever 
convince those who, like myself, have served with them in 
every clime, that they can fight successfully against the 
soldiers of Europe unless they are led by British and Indian 
officers in combination. Both are equal in loyalty and 
valour, but for many years to come the chief direction must 
be in British hands. 

For this battle the following received the Victoria Cross : 
Lance-Corporal David Finlay, 2nd Black Watch (later 
killed); Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2/39th Garhw’al Rifles 
(killed); Private William Buckingham, 2nd Leicestershire 
Regiment (later killed). 

A recollection of Neuve Chapelle abides with me and is 
a happy reminder of the battle. I was passing through a 
village near our fighting line, which was at the time being 
very steadily shelled, and as I was not particularly anxious 
to make too close acquaintance with a Hun missile, 1 thought 
it would be prudent to pass through it at a sharp trot. I was 
doing so, when behind some half-ruined houses I spotted 
my good friends the Connaught Rangers, drawn up waiting 
for orders to advance. To be in the company of Irish 
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soldiers was always a joy to me, and so I pulled up to have 
a few words with them. This so pleased the Ran^^ets that 
they raised their caps on their rifles and gave me a regular 
ovation. It was a small thing in itself, but a big one for 
me, for it meant that they liked their General—and what 
greater rew'ard could have been mine ? 


Ju.st before Neuve Chapelle I held a conference of all my 
Generals and senior vStaff officers, and after a unanimous 
decision had recommended that the Indian Battalions then 
in France should, after this battle, or at any rate before 
another winter, be relieved by fresh ones, and sent to some 
other theatre of war. This raised a storm of protest, but 
chiefly amongst those who had no personal responsibility in 
the matter. I was, of course, the centre of attack, but by 
this time I was so accustomed to this sort of thing that I let 
it slide. It was eventually carried out just as I liad recom¬ 
mended; but I had meantime left France, and so I suppose 
“ What's-his-namc" claimed the credit. 

A story told me after the battle is worth relating. A 
party of German prisoners was being escorted back by 
some Indian soldiers, when an enemy shell fell amongst 
them ; the prisoners immediately lay down flat, but the escort 
halted and stood .nt strict attention. It was a good moral 
example. 

I happened to be with the Canadian Division at Ypres on 
April 22, 1915, and was actually looking across the Gerni.in 
lines from a tower in Potijze at the very same spot from 
which they launched their first gas attack within an hour 
of my departure. Next day I was ordered to send up a 
Division to help at Ypres, 31 miles distant. They started at 
once and, notwithstanding their long incarceration in the 
bogs of Neuve Chapelle, covered the distance in record time. 
The Division’s share in this fighting, known as the Second 
Battle of Ypres, lasted for seven days. Out of the 16,000 
of all arms engaged the ca.sualties numbered nearly 4,000. 
As testimony to their work I will quote from letters sent 
to Major-General Keary, who was in command of the troops. 
General Sir Horace Sraith-Dorrien, commanding the Second 
Army, wrote: 
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The Division has been handled with gfieat skill and deter¬ 
mination. . . 4 The troops effectually prevented his (the 
enemy’s) further advance, and thus ensured the safety of the 
town of Ypres. Sir Horace, whilst deploring the heav^ 
casualties, wishes to thank the Divisional General, Brigadiers 
and C.O.s of ^ll ranks of the several Arms employed for the 
great service they performed for the Second Army on those 
eventful two days. 


Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien understood the sepoy well. 
He had served in all kinds of Staff appointments and com¬ 
mands in India, and had given me much useful advice on 
our first arrival in France, when we took over the front of his 
Army Corps near La Bass<^e. He was a soldier of wide 
experience and had a great reputation with all ranks of the 
Indian Corps, and we had hoped to serve under his command 
on the formation of Armies; but it was not to be. 

General Sir Herbert Plumer also wrote : 


G.OX. Lahore Division,—Will you please convey to the 
Brigadiers, Commanding Officers, and all Officers, Non-Com- 
mtsstoned Officers and Men of your Division my thanks for 
the assistance they have rendered in the recent severe fighting, 
and my appreciation of the way-in which they have carried out 
the very* arduous duties entrusted to them while under my 
command. I deeply regret the very heavy casualties they 
have suffered. 


Corporal Issy Smith, of the Manchesters, received the 
Victoria Cross, as did a great friend of mine, Jemadar 
Mir Dast, of the 55th Coke's Rifles, then scrvirig with the 
57th Rifles, both units of the Frontier Force. 

Writing of rewards, I would mention that during the 
year the Army Corps was in France eleven Victoria Crosses 
were awarded; of these I have already enumerated seven; the 
Olliers who added glory to the scroll were Sepoy Khudadad, 
129th Baluchis, the first Indian who ever gained this coveted 
distinction, wdiich was only opened to the Indian Army at 
the King's Delhi Durbar; Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, a/jjrd 
Gurkhas; Lieutenant J. G. Smyth, 15th Sikhs; and Lieu- 
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tenant W. A. McCrae Bruce, 59th Scinde Rifles (F.F.)i 
who was killed. 


0 "English as she is written" by some natives of India 
certainly takes curious forms. A friend of mine in the 
Central Provinces, writing to me of Neuve Chapelle, put 
his thoughts in the following words: " ft was gPorious victory 
but unfortunately not without paying the piper, however you 
cannot have your cake ;md eat your gingerbread." A bit 
confused! They sometimes mistake the metaphor for the 
actuality, as in a case in Assam when I first went there. 
A British magistrate was trying a case, and remarked to the 
accused man’s pleader: “Babu, you are trying to pull my 
leg." The Babu at once bent dowm and looked under Ihe 
table, when, finding that the. judge's legs were still there, 
he rose and said; “I beg your pardon, sir, I did not 
mean to.” 

Sometimes Indian officers would talk to me about their 
own C.O.s, and it was extraordinary how they could say 
all they wished, in a manner that explained their meaning, 
without ever being offensive. In France one day a Subadur 
who spoke English well wanted to describe his Colonel as 
a man who w'a.s always trying to do tlie right thing but 
never successfully, and this is how he put it: "The Colonel, 
since day he got command of Regiment, has spent all his 
time trying to thread a needle at the wrong end.” 

At one time I kept a book in whicH I used to jot down 
extracts from the letters and petitions of nati%‘es of India, 
as also stories told me about them; but in the endless moves 
I made it got mislaid. Here are some I recall. A clerk 
who was anxious to absent himself from the office for a few 
days wrote a petition to the officer in charge: " I regret I 
am prevented from attending to my duties owing to boil, 
as per margin and in the margin was an attempt at de¬ 
picting what a boil looks like when it is ready for the lancet. 
Another individual who heki a subordinate post in the Politi¬ 
cal Service, and who wished to describe the particular attri¬ 
butes of the Politiral Officer and bis wife, the former of 
whom was very studious and the latter fond of music, wrote 
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tn a friend of' is as follows, “Sahib always reading, reading; 
Mem-Sahib all day long at piano sitting, slowly, slowly 
decomposing.” 


From the point of view of cemenfing the friendship be¬ 
tween British and Indian soldiers, and tjiroug'h them of the 
two peoples, the presence of the Corps in France was a • 
valuable experience. In iny own timd^I had seen how certain 
Regiments in b(7th Armies had by ohancc or design estab¬ 
lished a fellowship, which did not end with one campaign, 
but grew as time went on. From bothlieing natives of moun¬ 
tain countries, perhaps. Highlanders and Gurkhas had more 
in common than other classes. In the same way the Indian 
Rifle Regiments had in their designations a bond with our 
British Rifle Battalions, and I have known many cases when 
Indian Regiments asked, if possible, to be brigaded with 
British units, in memory of former meetings in the field 
or in cantonments. 

It always appeared to me to be an excellent idea, and I 
tried to foster the feeling. If you can persuade Indians that 
you are striving to be a friend, not only in words but in deed, 
not all the bluster of the Swarajists will persuade them to 
the contrary. There is no brotherhood in the world that 
binds men together .so strongly as that cemented in war. 
Here is no vapid fantasy, but partnership .sealed with blood, 
which if fostered will outla.st all storms. 

When I read of “ Indianizing” the Army, I often wonder 
if those who talk so lightly give much thought to another 
a.spect of the case besides the purely military one, viz., the 
effect that the elimination of the British officer will have on 
the rank and file. “Yes,” I hear them say, “but why should 
we not officer our Army entirely from our own people? We 
are going to be responsible for our country; it is for us 
to decide who shall command our men.” My answer is; 
“Remove the British officer and you will soon find that it 
is your own Army that will rule you, and not you the Army.” 

1 have lived too long among the real manhood of India 
to be deceived by the borab.ast of the self-constituted cham¬ 
pions of what they are pleased to call “the Indian nation." 
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Open fifty Regiments to Indian commissioned officers only, 
and see how many you will get to join them in preference to 
going to Corps officered by British and Indians alike. You 
may get a few to start with, but in a short time the supply 
will fail. Once young Pndian gentlemen have soldiered with 
their British comrades, they soon learn that they may search 
the earth but will find no better associates or friends, nor 
men more anxious to share their ideas. Young Indians 


trained in the Army on these lines will never hearken to the 
old women who have no better counsel to offer for Home 
Rule than the use of the “spinning-wheel’* and the abuse 
of the British people* 


May 9, 1915, saw the beginning of a series of perf<x:f.Iy 
liopeless attacks made by our Army on a portion of the 
German line, which even if they had proved successful could 
have resulted in no possible advantage to us, unless the 
occupation of some acres of marshy land can be reckoned 
as a gain. This fighting, so far as the Indian Corps was 
concerned, lasted in all for fourteen days. Ihe carnage 
was terrible; the ground won by the British and Canadian 
Corps on our flanks was just a small strip to their front, 
and my own Army Corps found itself at the end of it all 
practically on its original front. The troops fought doggedly , 
but we found the enemy trenches and works a very different 
problem to tackle from those of the Neuve Chapel!e days. 
That battle had taken the Germans by surprise, but that 
could hardly be expected again on practically the same front. 
They were very much prepared for our assaults on this 
occasion, and I believe the operations were only ordered 
so as to assist the French, who were attacking to our south. 

It is, of course, easy to critiGi2e after the events, nor have 
I sufficient knowledge of the conditions at the time to do so, 
but I do know that Sir John French never failed to do all 
in his power, even when he felt the comparative uselessness 
of his efforts, to help our allies and stand by them in all 
circumstances. 


One of the most pleasant reminders of ^he days I passed 
in command of the Indian Corps In France is the pile of 
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letters I have kept from all classes and conditions of people. 
These were written during the strenuous days of the War, 
when men wrote as they felt and iiot in any sense of restraint 
or formality. From the King’s Private Secretary down to 
the humble fathers of sepoys, each letter is a missive from 
the human heart. Just as His Majesty wished to know how 
his brave soldiers fared amid their terrible trials, so the 
villager away on the far banks of the indus or Ganges wished 
to know how fared the soldiers of Ae great Badshah (King), 
and more especially the son from whom he had received no 
message for a long while past. Maybe that son had passed 
into the Great Beyond, but I never once failed to let the father 
know; and it is a joy beyond compare to think how often 
I must liave been the first to delight the he^irt of many an 
Indian villager, as he read from his son’s own General of 
his boy’s prowess in the field; alas! sometimes of his death, 
but always softened as far as in me lay by a few words of 
comfort and of praise. So many inquiries were addressed 
to me that I could not always reply in my own handwriting, 
but my A.D.C.s were kept busy in taking down my answers, 
which I invariably read and signed. 

Some of the documents 1 possess would furnish a great 
tale of human nature. Not one exceeds in genuine affection 
for the people and Army of India a long letter from His 
Iloyal Highness the Duke of Connaught, then Governor- 
General of Canada. So impressed was I by this that 1 took 
it up to the trenches and translated portions of it to the 
Indians, more especially to the 129th Baluchis, one of the 
Duke’s own Battalions. To those who only know their India 
superficially such an act may appear trifling; it is in reality 
nothing of the kind. The Royal Family was, and is, some¬ 
thing very real to the sepoy. Let us keep it so 1 

1 advocated five years ago that as the Dorset Regiment 
bears on its Colours “Primus in Indis,” as having served 
at the Battle of Plassey, 1757, so the 129th Baluchis should 
have on their Colours “Primus in Europa.” Together with 
the 57th Wilde’s Rifles (Frontier Force) it was the first 
Indian unit to join in battle near Ypres in October, 1914; 
it is the “Duke of Connaught’s Own,” and it would be a 
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graceful concession and one verj highly vahn^ by both 
Battalions. It is in the power of His Royal Highness to 
gain this high distinction for one of his own Regiments, 
and I am sure His Majesty the King would approve any 
such recommendation if made. It is a great opportunity 
for recognizing the unique good fortune of a distinguished 
Indian unit. 

The numerous letters I received from U>rd Ilardinge, 
Viceroy of India, are a vary genuine tribute to the Indians. 
However he managed to find time to enter into the 
details in those strenuous days I cannot imagine, but to hi 
more than any living man was due the upkeep of the ^rps 
in France. On him I relied for much 
always forthcoming, if possible. General Sir William B 
wood, from Gallipoli, sent many cheery messages. The late 
Major-General Sir Charles Townshend sent a mes^ge from 
beleaguered Kut wi.shingthe Indians luck. From f^vernors 
or the heads of provinces came many inquiries, whilst retired 
Indian officers, including the late General Sir I^'ghton 
Probyn, constantly sent good wishes to their old comrades. 

But I always think that the highest compliment pa>d 
to the Indians in France was the ‘’y, " 

the Duke of Connaught when unveiling the War ^Jenmr 
at Delhi. Speaking of this Corps, he said he ^ 

express what he meant than by saying that— They had 
fought like gentlemen.” 
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FROM FRANCE TO BERMUDA (1915-I917) 

B etween the fighting in May, 1915, and the battle of 
Lous in the following September, the front held by the 
Indian Corps remained in a comparatively quiescent 
state; i,e. nothing but the normal trench warfare, varied by 
occasional incursions and the repulsing of similar enemy 
attempts, took place. But it was all good training for the 
day, which we all fondly hoped was not too far off, when our 
Armies would be on the move once more. It allowed me to 
reconstitute, more than once, the various Brigades, so as to 
try and keep the organization in two Indian Divisions. It 
was a difficult task, for units had dwindled so low that many 
Battalions could only muster one company. The Corps had 
gradually been increased in strength by the addition of six 
Battalions of Territorials, making with our own Regulars 
tivo British Battalions in each Brigade. This had in times 
past been the normal proportion, and should never have been 
reduced; but Lord Kitchener had changed this when Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, in order to complete the total num¬ 
ber of Divisions he wanted for his new organization scheme. 
It was a serious error, which soon made itself felt in France. 

The casualties in the Indian Corps between October, 1914, 
and May 31, 1915, had amounted to 25,875 of all ranks, 
omitting those of Divisions or Brigades temporarily attached 
to us from time to time. Of this number 4,070 had been 
killed or died; so we had taken our full share during our first 
seven months of the war. But the world has grown w'eary of 
tales of strife, so let us turn from these and look on the 
brighter side of what went on from day to day. Taking the 
Indians, for instance, there can be no possible doubt that they 
learned more of the human side of our countrymen during the 
War than many years of peace could have taught them. I 
talked with thousands of them; I hear from many, soldiers 
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and civilians alike; what do they say ? Not all they would 
wish to, it is true, from fear of the artificial unrest now being 
engineered in their countries; but the theme of all is the 
same: "We know tltat England is the only Power that can 
rule us, the only one that will give us justice; and even 
though your methods may be arbitrary, your King is the only 
LlimL »ho can acer 'this ship." And this no. before bm 
after the Great War, when Bolshevism is running rampant 
beyond her frontiers, when, nations appear anxious to change 
their ancient traditions, and to malce democracy 
the world,” which better explains itself than the ordinary 

^’'"xhfinstances of genuine fellow-feeling between our men 
and Indians were so numerous as to surprise many of those 
who did not previously know them. I will tell 
A British soldier and a sepoy lay wounded in front of o 
trenches, neither able to move. When darkness fell the 
Indian managed to crawl back, and as soon as he was in 
at once 'related his story, and demand^ to retiun two 
men who were being sent to try and bring m his vvo ^ 
comrade; when told it was imposible for him to go back he 
became furious, as he said he had promised the man to 
return; and eventually he collapsed. But the sepoy could be 
as humane to foe as to friend. Three soldiers were badl) 
wounded only 50 yards from our front line-two Indies 
and the third a German. It was a windy night and snow lay 
thick, but before dawn they had been picked up and brought 
in to the Aid-Post. One of the sepoys was found to be ^ad, 
and ad an unwounded looker-on expressed it, The German 
wept, as he said he was much grieved bemuse these two 
Indians, though very severely wounded, had dragged tli^- 
selves alongside him and kept him alive. What about 
Kultur? 

1 have always hated the idea of punisliments in any form 
which permanently degrade soldiers and turn them into 
enemies of their superiors. Flogging was a not ur^ommon 
disciplinary sCTtence in the Indian Army, but in France I 
suspended it, unless approverl by me personally; as I con- 
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sidered it not only derogatory, but wrong, that one class of 
our soldiers should be subject to a penalty that could not be 
inflicted on another class. Of course, occasionally for brutal 
offences against women or the peaceful inhabitants, flogging 
during active service may be justifiable, but if there is a 
choice, it is better to shoot a man who thus degrades himself 
and his country; there is no room for him amongst civilized 
people. In the same way I think Field Punishment No, i was 
an idiotic travesty of discipline. In this connexion I remem¬ 
ber the very first General Court Martial I ever siit on. I was 
the junior member, and hence had to give my verdict first; a 
good rule, as you could not then be influenced by the opinions 
of your seniors. I suppose I was a little excited, as I called 
out unhesitatingly, “Death I “ There was a laugh all round 
the table, which annoyed me hugely, and young as I was and 
in the presence of many old veterans I said, “Funny court 
of justice this I You'd better find another member in my 
place." I don’t remember what followed, but the prisoner 
was sentenced to death. I almost regretted I had not taken 
up law as a profession. 

The Indian soldier in France had a dull time of it when 
he was supposed to be resting, which was seldom enough. 
A few days’ leave home was, of course, impossible; most of 
his forms of amusement were not to be had; he seldom heard 
from, and many never even heard of, home. Very few under¬ 
stood what the War was about, and practically none cared; 
but with a loyalty that has never been surpassed in history 
the sepoy ju.st fought on, because he had sworn it on the 
Colours of his Regiment and had eaten the salt of the’King 
Emperor. 

He has many faults, he is sometimes and at critical 
moments irritating to a degree, but he is, taken all round, 
a first-class soldier and a Nature’s gentleman. 

Some of the situations that arose from the employment of 
Indians in Europe, and more especially in trench warfare, 
baffled even those of us who knew the East w'ell. On one 
occasion a Sikh officer, whom I had known for years, came 
to me and said that some of the dead had been buried instead 
of burnt, as was the right of every Hindu. At that time it 
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was absolutely impossible to burn all bodies, and snow 
covered the country. However, I promised to see what could 
be done. Next day I went up to the front trenches, and on 
my way passed a battered village, where I found that in order 
to avoid burial many corpses had been jammed in under the 
culverts. I will not go into further details, but 1 was able 
to satisfy my Sikh friend that the ordinary customs of Indian 
peace-time could not always be carried out during mid-winter 
in Flanders trenches. • 

The uses to which the sepoy would put ;my old article he 
found, or otherwise came into possession of, was w'dl illus¬ 
trated by an orderly who picked up in a shop of a deserted 
village several pairs of women’s corsets. These he put into 
his kit-bag, to be used as hockey pads when his Battalion 
next got a turn of rest. But not all were as wise as he, as v.ms 
proved by another searcher after knowledge who argued that 
a man with a red cross, showing plainly that he was a 
non-combatant, might without running risks venture into 
no-man’s land. He did not know his Hun, and he did so 
venture; but he got no farther than five yards from his 
trench—where he remained till his dead body was dragged 
in after dark. 

One warrior, who early in the War somehow got to Paris 
for a few days, related his experiences on his return to Indian 
Head-quarters. Persia to the ordinary Indian is known as 
“ Paris," and this one knew of no other name resembling it, 
and, in fact, believed he was in Persia. This is something 
like his description : “ It is a city bigger than Lahore, but ! 
always thought the people were dark, and that it was a 
country nearer India than London. The girls, too, did not 
seem as if they were kept in purdah [veiled]; but who can 
believe all the white men told us before the War ? " 

With a few extracts from Sir John French’s dispatches 
and writings I will close the relation of the events connected 
with the doings of the Indian Army Corps in France. 1 have 
already quoted some of his messages. After the heavy attack 
made on us by the Germans in December, 1914 , the Field- 
Marslial wrote, “The Indian troops have fought with the 
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greatest steadfastness and gallantry whenever they have been 
called upon.” In his book '‘1914/’ on page 196 he writes: 

Much has been said and written about the work of the 
Indian troops in France, .and various opinions have been ex¬ 
pressed. For my part I can only say that, from first to last, 
so long as they were under my command, they maintained and 
probably surpassed even the magnificent traditions of the Indian 
Army. In a country .and climate to which they were totally 
unaccustomed, the exigencies of the moment required that they 
should be thrown into action successively by smaller or greater 
units before they could be properly concentrated. 

I shall always gratefully remember the invaluable assistance 
tliey and their Commander, Sir James Willoocks, rendered 
under these difficult conditions in the most critical hours of the 
First Battle of Ypres, especially the Lahore Division, com¬ 
manded by General Watkis. 


I left the Corps in September, 1915, exactly a year after I 
was appointed its commander. Up to the date of my leaving 
we had added 28,000 of all ranks to the long roll of casualties 
of Great Britain’s Armies in France. Shortly afterwards I 
received tliirough one of my Generals a clever drawing sent 
anonymously by an Indian officer. It is described as “The 
Last Suttee,” and I am shown in Indian costume mounting a 
funeral pyre, the smoke from which as it wreathes upwards 
forms into the words “ For the Indian Army’s honour,” and 
higher still into the names of the battles in which the Corps 
had taken part; while kneeling close by me are my son, in 
Highland kit, an Indian officer weeping, and a trumpeter 
sounding the “Last Post.” It was the end of the “romance 
of soldiering.” 


Seven vears have pa.ssed since the Great War was ended, 
and during that period the Indian Army has been reorganized. 
I have before me a book, “The Army in India and its Evolu¬ 
tion, 1924.” Now, evolution is the doctrine according to 
which higher forms of life have gradually arisen out of lower. 
It is an official work approved by the Government of India, 
^nd in the preface w^e are reminded that “the Military institu- 
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■which served India before the War have been so greatly 
altered by the after-War reforms that they may soon stand in 
danger of being forgotten.” It is this last statement that I 
propose to examine from a psychological point of view. 1 
agree that under present conditions the pre-War Army is 
likely to be forgotten; but does this add value to the fighting 
quality of the Indian Army of to-day? I think not. 

In India there was in the past no such thing as public 
opinion, so far as the Army was concerned. The Viceroy and 
the Commander-in-Chief were virtually the sole authorities in 
everything concerning the Military Forces. Financial obliga¬ 
tions had naturally to be considered, but so long as the 
Finance Member of Council could be kcpf razi (satisfied) there 
was practically no other check on the decisions of the Mnlki 
(Civil) and Jangi (War) Lords. In my opinion it was the 
only way in which the Indian Army could ever have been 
trained to do all it did in the days before the Great War. 
But that is just what I wish to emphasize j the days of per¬ 
sonal rule over the Army are gone, and concurrently with the 
loss of that power conditions have altered, and not only has 
a very strong public opinion sprung into existence, but unfor¬ 
tunately for the Army it is not a sympathetic one. Worse 
than this, it i.s sometimes hostile and mostly steeped in 
ignorance or disdainful of the spirit of Imperial necessities. 

Before the War the white civilian population of India 
knew little of the Army, and those who were Government 
servants could not criticize the acts of the virtual rulers of the 
country. In short there were two classes of people, the one 
too erlgrossed in their own business to bother about military 
matters, the other too dependent on the Government to dare 
to do so. The third class, which has come into existence 
since the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, is a new factor to 
be reckoned with. 

In 1919 I was home on short leave from Bermuda, and 
met a very well-known Indian General, who had served right 
through the War on several fronts. His ideas o'f the futu»'e of 
the Indian Army amused me, and I told him he was living 
again in pre-War days, but that within five years he would 
find the India of 1914 and 1924 -were things as far apart as the 
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poles. He said I was a reactionary and wished to keep the 
Army in the old groove. Well, I let him have his say, but I 
met him again lately, and he entirely agrees with me now. 
What he advor:ated, viz. the practical amalgamation of the 
cadres of British officers and the regular interchange of these 
between British and Indian units, might have been done 
before the Great War; but what he did not realize was that 
in future India would have a very big .say in the management 
of her own affairs and that the former system of autocratic 
government was on the verge of passing away, and with it 
must pass the indefinable hold that autocracy fjossesses over 
the fighting races of India. Had there been parliaments in 
that land, during the past three decades, there would have 
been but a fraction of the vast Armies that left it to fight for 
the British Empire. Doubtless the few Army Corps that 
stood ready could, and would, have been sent, but they would 
only have been a drop in the ocean of Armageddon. It is not 
the few mobilized units that can force a decision in any big 
war; it is the hundreds of thousands 'who must voluntarily 
join up after it has commenced, in order to replace casualties. 

Will these be forthcoming when they are next required? 
Compulsory service in India i.s, of course, out of the question; 
how, then, do we propose to feed the fighting line? It can 
only be with the con.sent and willingne.ss of the people them¬ 
selves. These may be platitudes, but they are true, .md in 
reckoning the future fighting power and reserves of the Indian 
Army they are of greater importance than the mere training 
to a high pitch of perfection the hundred and thirty thousand 
or so of Indians enrolled in the Regiments and Battalions of 
the Regular Army. Not all the Schools of Instruction, nor 
all the recent immense improvements in training, nor the 
Indianization of units, nor anything 1 can conceive, w'ill in the 
future ensure that the people will again offer themselves in 
their thousands as they did during the Great War. We have • 
of our own accord told them that self-government for them is 
only a matter of a few years; it is surely coming, and with it 
India will be free to decide on the requirements of her own 
Native Army. 

As early as March, 1921, or immediately after the Con- 
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under 'the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms had been 
granted, the I-^gislative Assembly declared that, in their 
opinion, “The purpose of the Army in India must be held to 
be the defence of India against external aggression and the 
maintenance of internal peace and tranquillity.’* The resolu- 
* tion went on to say that to the extent that it was necessary to 
, maintain an Army “for these purposes,** it should be trained 
and equipped in an equal degree with the British Army. 
From this it is plain that from the earliest dawn of the new 
Constitution the chosen representatives of the people let it be 
known that, if they had a voice in the matter, their Army was 
not available fot wars outside India. If this was so when 
they had in reality no voice, what will it be when their voice 
will prevail ? 

Just as we can only trust to the loyalty of our great 
Dominions, so shall we have to trust to India for support in 
times of need. But there is this vast difference: that the 
Dominions are our very own flesh and blood; their interests 
and aims are ours; their freedom and ours are of equal value 
to us both, whereas witli India we must deal with an alien 
race. We are there lo-day by virtue of conquest, and after 
our voluntary abdication we can only maintain an Army 
under our own control by her willingness to acquiesce. 

So we come back to the paragraph in the official book 
which I am examining, viz., that “the Military Institutions 
which served India before the War are in danger of being 
forgotten.’* Whatever else these were, they were founded on 
the confidence reposed in us by the fighting races. They 
joined the Army because they believed it was a stable and 
solid institution ; because it ensured them a living w^age and a 
certain pension; and above all because it was in the guiding 
hands of absolutely neutral officers. Religion had no say in 
the matter; Hindu and Mohammedan alike trusted in the 
, impartial decision of the British officer who had no bias. If, 
then, the military institutions which served us before the War 
are ever forgotten, the post-War institutions will avail us little. 

The Indian fighting races make first-class soldiers. India 
may in the future provide leaders and administrators equal to 
our own; she may prove that her sons are capable of doing 
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most things well, but they will do them for their own country 
and not for ours. I pray God that India may remain within 
the Empire for long years to come; but if we think the 
vSwarajists are going, of necessity^ to follow our lead, whether 
in civil or military matters, we deceive ourselves. 


I liad left France, but the War was in full swing and likely 
to continue indefinitely, and as Lord Kitchener was still 
Secretary of State for War, I felt certain I should be employed 
in some capacity elsewhere. Before 1 had been long in Eng¬ 
land he, in fact, let me know that he had me in mind, and as a 
proof that he wished to show his regard, on his recommenda¬ 
tion His Majesty was pleased to appoint me Colonel of the 
Loyal Regiment, an honour I liighly appreciated and which 
has furnished me ever since with much genial occupation. 
Thus eight months passed, but I remained unemployea, and 
with Kitchener’s death all hope of being sent on service by 
the War Office vanished. I applied for any kind of work, 
and offered to resign my rank to get it. I also asked to be 
allowed to proceed to Albania or Arabia, but both requests 
were refused. 

If I had not been severely handicapped by lameness from 
my old wound I should have joined the French Foreign 
Legion. As it was, I informed my good friend General 
de Maudhuy, who asked me to come and see him on his battle 
front, and I was on the eve of crossing over, unknown to any¬ 
one, when His Majesty with gracious thoughtfulness offered 
me the appointment of Keeper of the Crown Jewels in the 
Tower of London. At any other time nothing could have 
been more acceptable, especially as this nomination rests 
with the King himself, but with the War in progress I was 
naturally anxious to use every endeavour in my power to get 
to some theatre of operations, in any capacity from General 
down to private. With profound gratitude and thanks, I 
therefore begged His Majesty to forgive my asking to be 
excused, but with the hope that I might be sent anywhere 
away from England. 

Meantime I pondered whether in the circumstances it 
%vould be right for me to leave this country without asking 
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peritjission, as I had intended doing. Looking at things as 
I now see them, years after the War, 1 might very well have 
gone, for nobody would have known or cared, and if any did 
they would only have thought it "a sporting thing to do. 

1 was shortly after this offered the Governorship of 
Bermuda, and after a somewhat devious voyage across the 
Atlantic, lasting*fourteen days, landed in New York in the 
middle of May, 1917. 

Before leaving England I had armed myself with many 
introductions from a distinguished American lady in London ; 
and 'during my stay in New York I called on Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt at his club, and told him of my earnest 
wish to get back to the War. A man of singular frankness, 
a soldier of great personal attractiveness and a friend in need, 
he at once asked me to oome and spend a day with him at his 
beautiful home on Oyster Bay and, as he put it, “talk over 
this matter.” I was, of course, delighted, and as the car rolled 
along I saw once more visions of battlefields acro.s5 the sea. 
The chauffeur was not sure of the entrance to the grounds and 
pulled up, whilst I asked a workman if he could tell me the 
turning to "Colonel Roosevelt’s ” house. His reply was, 
“If it’s Teddy you mean, that is his gate,” I felt I was going 
to meet a real man, one beloved of the people, and it was so. 
Only his family were present, and in a few moments I felt 
very much at home. At lunch ho offered me water, as he 
said he had closed his cellar whilst the War lasted; but no 
stimulant was neces.sary when in his company. 

He showed me numerous trophies of the chase from many 
lands; mo.st interesting curio.s; books and photographs, in- 
eluding many taken of him in company with the German 
Emperor at manoeuvres. Alongside several of these were ex¬ 
planatory comments, some in very light-hearted vein, in the 
Emperor’s own handwriting. One I remember of both on 
horseback was marked, “The German Emperor and Theodore 
Roosevelt settling the affairs of the world.” The Colonel re¬ 
marked on this that he hoped he would soon be sharing in 
this, but in a different manner. We walked for a couple of 
hours over his grounds, and I was charmed with the views 
across the bay. Once or twice we stopped at wild-looking 
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bits of woodland, and compared notes of adventures during 
big-game shooting in Africa or India. He was full of high 
spirits, and when we were on our way home he turned to me 
and said, ‘‘Well, w^hat do you wish about going back to the 
War?^’ 

I explained all I wush-ed to say and wound up by, ‘Mf you 
go, sir, will you take me with you, ? I will come as an orderly 
or in any capacity.” He said plainly that he was absolutely 
ignorant of his own fate, but if he went in any capacity he 
would take me. He noticed I was walking lame, and I ex¬ 
plained that that was the only reason I had not joined the 
ranks of some Q^rps, as I could not pass a foot-muster test. 
He asked what I would do about the Governorship of Ber¬ 
muda, and I replied that the moment I heard from him I 
would resign by telegram, but that “under any circum- 
stanoes ” I would join liiin. He was a great-hearted man and 
said, “Well, that is your own look-out, but if I were you I 
would do just the same.” * 

Before I left, towards evening, he said, “This is a bar¬ 
gain ; if I go to the War you come with me,” How I used to 
pray he might go ! 


During my stay in New York I met a great many well- 
known Americans, and received so many kindnesses that I 
felt I had found a new home. Of course, all British officers 
wore khaki uniform in those days, and that was a passport 
which admitted you an)cwhere. Indeed, it did more, for you 
were welcomed wherever you went. One evening I hailed a 
taxi and drove to my hcytel; on arrival I offered the fare and 
usual tip, but. the driver merely said, “No, thank you; not 
from a British General,” and drove aw^ay. Some friendship 
that! Another chauffeur of a private car, which had been lent 
me for the day, refused to take a tip, as he said he was glad 
to drive an Ally. If I dined or lunched out anywhere I 
generally found the taxi had been paid l)efore I started; at 
least, th^ driver said so. 

I stayed at the Vanderbilt Hotel, and on arrival found 
myself ushered into a fine, suite of rooms. Knowing what 
, New York prices were, I thought I should be bankrupt in 
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s, but the manager assured me they were the ;>nly 
available rooms, and that he had put my A.D.C., Captain 
Charlton Leighton, next to me. We both came to the con¬ 
clusion that we -were in for it this time; but at the end of ten 
days the entire bill amounted to the same sum as we should 
have had to pay for one room in London. When 1 asked the 
manager how it was we were being put up practically free, 
he very courteously explained that World Wars only came 
once, and we were now allies. There was no mistaking the 
desire to prove that we were in the land of very real friends. 

I was made an honorary member of six of the best New 
York clubs, and w'as taken to see everything within too 
miles. I had the honour of an invitation to inspect the cadets 
at West Point Academy, and spent a whole day there. I was 
received with a salute of guns, and witnessed the finest 
march past ” I have ever seen. Barracks, class-rooms, 
dining-halls, gymnasium, riding-school, etc., were all visited 
in turn, and it was plain that the discipline enforced is far 
more rigid than it ever was in my day at our own college at 
Sandhurst. The cadets do practically all their own work, tidy 
up their own rooms, and are self-supporting. The fcxjd was 
plain but good, and the only bit of luxury I noticed was that 
each joungster was served with a small block of ice to cool 
his drinking-water. It was, in fact, no luxury, but a neces¬ 
sity in that hot weatiier. I recalled the old days when even 
in the grilling plains of India in summer the men's beer was 
served up quite warm, which not only led to their drinking 
more than they would have consumed if it had been cooled, 
but considerably increased the evil effects of alcohol. I never 
visited a military establishmen; better conducted, nor could 
you find .1 finer class of young officers in any Army. 

In New York itself everything wore a military aspect; the 
“Armouries” were very busy places; crowds of fine, strap¬ 
ping men in their khaki-grey uniforms filled the streets; 
bugie-calls were many; and in the hotels young ladies were 
selling small medals and War Bonds (or something of that 
kind). 

The United States had .suddenly become militant. Here 
and there one met a British officer on some special duty, and 
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never did I know before how keenly we could be watched. 

It was evident that if we were to merit the respect of our new 
Allies (and they were anxious to show it) we must be sans 
reproche. Every one of us was given the credit of having 
just come from the 'N^^ar, and in the only case I met where a 
certain individual had better have been kept on this .side of > 
the water, it was very noticeable what a bad impression he 
made. However, you cannot help this sort of thing 
occasionally. <’ 

I was astonished by the innumerable questions put to me 
regarding the War and our other allies; but, above all, the 
people wanted to know all about the Indians; perhaps partly 
because I had commanded the Indian Corps, but chiefly, it 
struck me, becau.se they were then talking of uijing coloured 
troops themselves. Their knowledge of India surprised me, 
it was certainly above the average of our own people; and I 
never could make out why, whenever 1 was asked to say 
something, it invariably ended, “And now tell us something 
more of your Indian soldiers.” 

Charlton Leighton, my A.D.C., belonged to the 
Cameronians, Scottish Rifles. He had been knocked about 
in the trenches, and so I managed to get him with me. A 
very cheery soul, a lirst-class horseman and all-round sports¬ 
man, I was fortunate to have him at a time when officers were 
scarce. Had 1 not been bound for Bermuda I believe we 
might have taken up our abode for years in the States; in any 
case, I was made a very tempting offer to remain; but I saw 
ahead of me a possible return to the War. and that was 
temptation enough. 

During the ten days I was on American soil I made many 
acquaintances, some of whom I was to meet again in Ber¬ 
muda, and with several of whom I eventually became friends. 

I had always had a high respect for Americans; I had met a 
good many at different times, and I had never known one 
who forgot any civility or small kindness I had been able to 
show him. But now that I had met them in their own homes 
I was struck by their friendly feeling towards our country. 
True, they had just joined the Allies and were in high spirit,?, 
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but there was much more than this; the friendship was there, 
the War had only served to bring it to the surface. 

1 remember at the hotel buying a newspaper, without 
knowing or caring what its politics might be; I soon found it 
was very anti-British, and so I went to get another, when the 
f girl at the stall said, “ I wondered why you took that one; thii> 
^ will be more your sort/^ After five visits to the Slates I 
found tliat the tone of certain newspapers is always hostiie to 
us, no matter what is going on; but these do not represent the 
feelings of the Americans I mi^t, and who spoke of them tvith 
contempt. Nevertheless, in my opinion, speaking generaliy, 
the newspapers of this country are calmer in their judgments, 
and adopt a milder standard of criticism regarding other 
nations. 

Our Press is, as a rule, sober in its comments, and gener¬ 
ally so friendly to the United States, that the only reason for 
the constant at3use of England in certain American organs is, 
I feel, due to foreign influence and money. I was one day 
talking to an American friend, a very broad-minded man, 
who asked me what was the general impression I had formed 
of his country, from my school and Army training. I told 
him that from my youngest days I had learned to respect 
them; to study their characteristics, and, above all, as is 
the inherent nature of my countrymen, to admire their fight 
for Independence. I said that a very large percentage of 
Britishers had not only been with them in principle during 
that struggle, but that, after all, it had been more a civil 
war than one between two peoples. I made him laugh by 
remarking that, in fact, one lot of L>ur people had defeated 
another lot, and that now the victors claimed to be a different 
race, which was bunkum. He agreed that in parts of the 
States the children had been taught to dislike us, which he 
said was a downright wicked shame. Some months later he 
sent me a school history, as taught in some Western States, 
and alter reading it I returned it with a blue pencil remark, 
“Made in (jermany/’ 

My friend told me a story, which I had never lieard 
before, of how his own people were occasionally scored off by 

He said that v/hen Lord Roberts visited the States, as 
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he was entering Boston harbour an American with more 
bravado than manners, pointing shorewards, aske<l the great 
Field-Marshal what he ihaiight of **Bunker Hill.” Lord 
Bobs, l(x>king in the direction, only said, “Bunker Hill— 
wliat iwS that? I never heard of it.” 

rhe tales told of their boasting in their early stages of the 
War were mostly invented on this side of the Atlantic, and 
altliough I met several of their airtnen who had served in 
hVaiice and had just returned to join their own Army, I not 
only heard them speak with the greatest admiration of our 
own flying officers, but could extract nothing from them of 
their own doings. Later on in Bermuda I was to fly in an 
American machine and go under in an American submarine, 
and thus seal our friendship above and below as well as on 
ihe surface of the earth. 


I left New York with much regret, and found in my cabin 
a case of wine and cigars from the manager of the hotel I 
liad stiycd at. I wonder if any Americans in those days 
found this on leaving London ? I arrived at Bermuda on 
June I, 19^7* It was a lovely day, the sea was as smooth 
as glass, and a cool breeze was blowing; the islands looked 
bright beyond compare; the waters were coloured as {Xjrhaps 
are no others in the world; and profound peace reigned all 
lound* In fact, from the turmoil of war and its accompani¬ 
ments I had suddenly dropped into Nirvana. It might have 
suited some, but at that time, when the world was in arms, 
it certainly did not suit me, and after a ceremonial reception 
in tlaniilton I drove to Government House. As I looked 
over the beautiful grounds and beyond to the turquoise sea 
I felt utterly depressed. The War wtis going on, and I was 
no longer there. However, there was still one hope— 
Theodore Roosevelt 1 If that failed I would just do my 
duty; there were things I might still do to help in a small 
way, and fortunately I found more than I had hoped for. 
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BERMUDA AND RtTIREMENT 



HE islands of Bermuda are a paradise for those who 


seek change, sea bathing, yachting and perfect rest. 


There are no motor vehicles of any kind; no chimneys 
or factories; there is no income tax, and the term "unem¬ 
ployment” has no meaning there. Indeed the most difficult 
problem in that thrice-blessed land is shortage of labour. 
The climate is mild, with the temperature seldom below 50® 
or above 86®. The winter months are somewhat stormy and 
the autumn is decidedly warm, but from January to June 
it is a perfect climate. Living is expensive, but you am 
get good golf and many other forms of recreation. TJic 
scenery, although, of course, on a small scale, i.s exquisite, 
and the wealth of flowers cannot be surpassed. '1 he Atlantic 
breezes from every quarter find in these islands the only h.ar 
to their unfettered progress for thousands of miles to their 
north, east and south, and over 600 miles to the west or 
nearest point of land. Bermuda is just itself, and tb«‘ biggest 
small place I have ever known. 

The history of these islands is very interesting reading. 
It is a story of British enterprise, smuggling, dare-devil 
piracy and overweening belief in their own importance. 
And yet they have some cause for the lost. Small as is 
Bermuda and little as English people know alwut it, it has 
played no inconspicuou.s part in the hi.story of our Navy. 
It was a rendezvous for fritrnd and foe during the American 
Wars; it .saw some exciting days in 1813. It has always been 
one of our mid-ocean Naval Bases; it was for long a well- 
known shipbuilding centre, and is to<ky the heao^uarters 
of the North Atlantic and West Indies Station. From the 
King downwards most officers of the Royal .Navy have 
.visited it, and many of them resided there for considerable 
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periods. His Majesty, indeed, knows it very well, and has 
memories of many happy months passed there. During the 
Great War Bermuda was a very important port of call for 
Americcin ships of war of all classes. I remember once 
counting over forty vessels flying the American, French and 
Italian flags, spread over the harbour and Grassy Bay. She 
furnished two fine contingents of white and coloured troops, 
who rendered good service in France, and the former of 
which paid heavily in casualties.. Forty thousand pounds 
was voted towards British war funds, and she pays all war 
pensions and sums necessary for helping the disabled and 
their dependants. It is a fine record for islands wdiich number 
only 22,000 inhabitants all told, of whom 7,ooo-otld are 
whites. 


They were first discovered in 1515 by Juan Bermudez, a 
Spaniard; but like others of his race he did not grasp their 
importance and passed on. Then in 1609 Admiral Somers, 
who was on his way to our colony of Virginia, was wrecked 
there in his ship the Sea Venture, and his companions re¬ 
mained on and established the colony of “ The Somers Isles,” 
by which name it is still known in conjunction with that of 
Bermuda. The islands were at first divided into tribes, each 
one named after great Englishmen, who were, in fact, the 
owners or proprietors of the soil; thus we find the various 
parishes are called Paget, Hamilton, Somerset, etc. There 
were no inhabitants when we first took possession, and hence, 
although only 600 miles from the American mainland, the 
colonists were, and for many years remained, all white people; 
coloured men were introduced long after Bermuda had be- 
(X>me a permanent appanage of the Crown. 

In writing of parliaments one may be surprised at the 
idea of Bermuda owning a parliament of its own, but so it 
is; and, moreover, it is the oldest in all the Dominions and 
possessions of Great Britain. You will not be long in the 
islands before you are made aware of this fact; indeed, the 
" I louse of Assembly ” is Bermuda; and it holds to its ancient 
privileges with a tenacity that is sometimes almost hysterical. 
Not that anyone, least of all our Colonial Office, ever wishes 
to encroach on its well-established rights, but there it is; 
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the Bermudian cannot help it. It is a loyal and patriotic 
feeling, but there were occasions when, as Governor, 

I used to recall my own past years and felt that “ in the 
multitude of counsellors’’ there is (not always the most 
wisdom. The ceremonial connected with the opening and 
proroguing of the Assembly is exactly the same as in Eng¬ 
land, and the methods inside the House are on similar lines. 
There is a Speaker and 36 members, four for each of the nine 
parishes. Besides these there is a Legislative and an Execu¬ 
tive Council. 

The inhabitants have a distinctive personality of their 
own; many can trace their familic^ back to the earliest 
settlers, and nothing annoys them more than to be classed 
with the West Indies. As a matter of fact, Bermuda is not 
in any way connected with the Caribbees. The Bermudian 
is very con.servative in his ideas, takes care to make the 
stranger pay for most of the necessary improvements which 
in other lands the inhabitants would have to pay for them- 
.selves, and is shrewd in all matters connected with business. 
He is a loyal member of the British Empire, but is uncon¬ 
sciously, from long and close contact with the United States, 
very often more American than British. He loves the land 
of his origin and is proud of our Flag, but he also, very 
naturally, loves the almighty dollar. His commercial deal¬ 
ings are practically all with his big neighlmur, and thus a 
British visitor sometimes wonders if he is really in a bit of 
the Empire. Once you get to understand the people you 
are assured of thoroughly fair treatment; they are remarkably 
politfe, and their attitude to the Governor as the King’s repre¬ 
sentative is very orthodox. In fact, they will go out of their 
way to show this, and will grant him anything in reason, 
so long as be will not tread on the corns of the ‘ Honourable 
House of Assembly.” This, however, it is not always 
possible to avoid, and when that happens there are wigs on 
the green. With all their insularity 1 liked the Bermudians 
very much ; 1 made many friends, and I follow their fortunes 
with interest. I arrived when Martial I^w had a big share 
in the administration, and hence was perhaps looked at 
^'kance; but, to my surprise, I was more than once a.sked to 
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carry out measures under its provisions, in preference to the 
ordinary course of passing the necessary laws. 

The autocratic methods of some of the Governors of early 
days had left their mark, and I used to read with .Amusement 
stories of their doings. One such worthy had been challenged 
to fight a duel, but deeming it beneath his dignity, had 
deputed his A.D.C, to do the needful. As history records 
it, the Governor was much surprised to hear that his sub¬ 
stitute had been killed; whereupon he considered he had 
done his duty by informing the relative?} of the dead man 
that he had proved himself a thoroughly loyal subordinate! 

In another case the Governor had been informed by the 
Home authorities that he was to be arrested, and that for 
tills purpose a warship would arrive in the. islands to bring 
him to i^ngland. But he had no intention of submitting to 
such an indignity, and on the ship’s anchoring, sent an 
A.D.C. to invite the Commander to Government House. 
Immediately the skipper landed he was surrounded by the 
Governor's Guard and made a pri.soner. Those were good 
old davs! 


In St. George’s Harlwur, a most delightful old-world 
land-locked bay, was an island, which in times past had been 
used for military purposes and was now the only one in 
sole (Kissession of the Army. There was a hut still habitable, 
but the whole place had grown into dense jungle. 1 had 
this cut and cleared by German prisoners, of whom we had 
about fifty in Bermuda, and us^ to spend week-ends and 
sometimes ten days there all by myself. I put in a telephone 
under-water cable, so that I was always in touch with head¬ 
quarters. Once I was marooned for two days during a hurri¬ 
cane, whilst great seas broke over the small stone pier and 
scattered themselves all over my liny hut. I enjoyed it, as it 
was so different from ordinary existence. But a sight I shall 
never forget on another occasion was the stranding during 
a gale of a large four-funnelled American destroyer within a 
few yards of my small dwelling. 

It was about nine o’clock at night when 1 heard sireos; 
running out I saw a ship with innumerable electric liehts 
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coming, as it appeared, right on to me. The whole island 
is very low and only an acre in extent, and I wondered if 
.she would jump on to it. Shortly came the bump, and 
as I had an electric torch they could see me on shore only 
ten yards away. Then followed a most amusing conversa¬ 
tion. The howling wind brought rue all they said quite 
clearly, but though I have a loud voice, it was with difficulty 
they could hear me. “ Who are you ? ” “I am the Governor.” 
“ Here, stop that. What Are you Governor of ? ” “ Governor 
of Bermuda.” I could not catch all they said, but g.athercd 
that they took me for an escaped lunatic. At la.st they 
understood. "Is there any chance of finding .a telephone 
anywhere?” “Yes, you have bumped on the only island 
where there is one 1 ” “Cresar ! he says he has a telephone.” 
And then a young Lieutenant got ashore, and being on 
British soil, had a whisky and soda, and the messages began 
to fly. They got her off next day and proceeded to our 
dockyard. The only remark made by the senior resident 
American naval officer w'as, “Serve them damned well right 1 
Call themselves .seamen ! ” 

The United States Navy was very much en Mdence in 
Bermud.'i during the latter end of 1917 and 1918. All newly 
built small war vessels, either for themselves or the French 
and Italians, called at the islands before crossing the Atlantic, 
and we saw hundreds of their officers and men. They had 
been loaned two islands as Supply Depots, and every luxury 
could be found in store, including quantities of fresh fruit. 
During the two years the States retained a base at Bermuda 
I saw a great deal of their Navy, and the more I .law the 
better I understood w-hy they are a great Maritime Power. 
I suppose as a landsman I cannot judge of the.se matters, 
but it always struck me that they acted on the principle 
that where one ship came from more could easily be had. 
There seemed no ending to the ri.sks they would run. 
Whether in charted or uncharted waters every vessel appeared 
to run at top speed. A good many knocked themselves up 
against rocks or shoals, but they somehow always got off 
again, and neither tempest nor darkness was ever allowed 
to interfere with speed. All ranks were brimful of energy, 
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and their relations with the population, white and coloured, 
were generally friendly. Great numbers of their officers were 
at different times my guests at Governmeni House, and as 
Prohibition is not one of the drags on harmless mirth in 
Bermuda, we spent many ple^iSant evenings together. 

Ojie of the best remembered of their warships is the 
TaUihasscef comnianded by Captain Robert Manner. He 
anti his wife were the most hospitable of people, and their 
house, on a liill overlooking Hamilton Harbour, was always 
open to British officers. Many a very pleasant evening I 
recall, and it was a ple<isure later on to entertain Mrs. Manner 
in our own home in England. 

To show how much Bermuda had to depend on the United 
States whilst the War kusted, by mutual consent of both 
Governments we were placed under their Food Controller 
and could only get our necessary supplies through him. A 
small squadron of armed private yachts was at one time 
anchored in St. George’s Harbour for some days. I found 
millionaires doing all kinds of dirty work on board, and it 
was a portent of what America meant to do in the War, and 
a sign of the times. 

As peace rules and regulations do not apply to war-time, 
1 determined as a diversion to forestall the Commodore and 
get on to his .ship before he could pay his forma! call, and 
in order to do this I waited in the harbour till he anchored, 
and llien ran my launch alongside and was on board. I 
apologized for breaking all rules, but said 1 had come so 
as to save him the trouble of a 24-mile drive to Hamilton 
and back. He quite appreciated my purpose and dined with 
me that night, which we agreed should be considered as his 
official visit. It was easy to recognize in him and his officers 
a set of men who would make it hot for the Hun if they 
got a chance. 

On July 4, 1918, “Independence Day,” I took advantage 
of the presence of a very large number of United States’ as 
well as our own warships, and four or five French and Italian 
war vessels of kinds, to invite about 1,400 officers and men to 
an afternoon entertainment. They were provided with re¬ 
freshments, and we had sports for which I gave prizes. My 
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PRINCE OF WALES DRIVING ONE OF MY PAIRS 
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own flagstaff stoo<l some 300 yards away, ^ I up a 
temporary one on Government House, and as the contingents 
arrived on the grounds the ‘'Stars and Stripes ” was hoisted, 
whdst the band played the American hymn, I thought it 
would be a friendly compliment, but never dreamed that by 
this small attention I was making thousands of American 
friends; but so it turned out. They are a race, as I said 
before, who never forget even a small civility, and in Ber¬ 
muda, till the day I left at, the hospitality and kindness I 
received from their dbuntrymen and women made life very 
pleasant. 

No fewer than six British Admirals commanded on the 
Station while 1 was Governor. On my arrival Sir Montague 
Browning was in command. I knew him by reputation, and 
mv own experience of Admirals had been that ofiicially you 
.must mind your Ps and Qs. Nevertheless I determined that, 

. although I was the Governor, as soon as he returned from 
sea I would pay a call before he had time to do so. Of 
‘tourse, this was quite wrong, but 1 was not going to be tied 
down by red tape during war-time. Accordingly the-day 
his ship arrived, repeating my tactics with the American 
Yacht Squadron, I was alongside the Flagship as she 
, anchored. I felt I was in for it this time, but Admiral 
Browning is not only a big sailor but a big man, and we 
became very good friends. I was sorry when he left to 
command the Fourth Battle Squadron, in the Grand Fleet, 
and so I ween were the Germans. After the War, when 
Admiral de Robeck was apixiinted to the Mediterranean 
Command, I happened to be home on short leave, and at a 
dinner given in his honour by Admiral Browning I was the 
only soldier present, the other twelve guests being all 
Admirals. I was proud to be thus honoured. 

Among others in my time was Sir Morg.an Singer— 
from him and Lady Singer 1 received unlimited hospitality. 
He was followed by Sir Trevelyan Napier, who died in Ber¬ 
muda—a very perfect English gentleman. During H.R.H. 
the Prinfeof Wales’s visit in 1920 Rear-Admiral Everett was 
„in temporary command. Admiral Sir William Pakenham 
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was still in Bermuda when I left. He is a 
most hospitable, and was highly respected 1: 
of the people. 


In tpiS I crossed to Canada in H.M.S. Highflyer and 
visited various places; everywhere the hospitality shown 
me was profuse. The Mayor of Toronto, known to all as * 
“Tommy” Church, took charge of me during my stay in * 
that city, as indeed he has done of.hundreds of other English 
visitors. We went by steamer to see the Falls of Niagara; 
but to my mind the Rapids, well below the Falls, are far more 
magnificent; the immense power of water sweeping majestic¬ 
ally over enormous rocks and boulders through that narrow 
gorge is an awe-inspiring sight. I gazed at it for a long 
time, and felt how insignificant is man’s work in com- 
l>arison with Nature’s. I visited a great concentration camp, 
where thousands of Canadian and other soldiers were being 
equipptHl and trained for the War. The Commandant very 
kindly had a Guard of Honour to receive me, and on its 
right stood a man who had lost an arm. I sltook him by 
the hand and asked him where lie won the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal he wore on his jacket. His reply was : “ You 
gave it to me, General, in I'raiice.” He had been present at 
the battle of Ncuve Chapelle, and I was much gratified at 
meeting a comrade again. The world is small. I was* 
astonished at .seeing thousands of Poles clothed in our own 
surplus scarlet uniforms. They were destined for France, 
and were being reorganized and equipped. 

I was not acquainted with the system of “ checking-bag- 
gage ” by train in the States and Canada, and my first 
experience of it got me into trouble. I had handed my 
baggage over to a porter and thought it was all right, but ’ 
on reaching the platform an official asked me if 1 had 
“checked my baggage.” I replied, “Yes, there are fouf 
packages.” “Where is your check?’' “What check? I ’ 
counted them myself.” Angrily, “Show me your check.” 
Reply : “ 1 have a blank cheque on Cox, if that is any 
good to you, 1 explained; but my friend was a*- martinet 
and time was getting on, so I apologized and all was right: 
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^Vom Niagara I went on to New York to receive a very 
high honour. Through the i ntnaiuction of Mr. George 
Plimpton, a distinguished alumnus of Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, I was offered the degree of Doctor of Lav/s, 
"honoris causa" rhis famous college was founded in 1821, 
the village deriving its name from Field-Marshal Sir 
Geoffrey Amherst, afterwards Baron Amherst, Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Army in North America, 1758-64. 
One of the best of college songs can be heard sung there 
by those whose good fortune takes them that way. “Lord 
Jeffrey of Amherst “ is at once spirited verse and a reminder 
of the days -when the two nations were still one. The college 
is about 100 miles west of Boston, and in the country round 
by Hadley and Deerfield may be seen the most perfect 
examples of cld colonial .settlements in the United States. 

Tt was a great day for me when I was robed in white 
satir-and purple and found myself an Honorary Doctor of 
Laws. At a luncheon given in one of the immense college 
halls, hundreds of old alumni and students were present. 
I felt very nervous as the moment approached when the 
President, Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, rose to propose a 
toast, and still more when I rose to reply. But in a moment 
I was set at ease by the assemblage, who gave me a very 
hearty welcome. I hope I said half I wished to say, but 
in any case T told them what is the truth, viz., that with 
the United States and England working together no nation 
will ever disturb the pciice of the world. 

I was the guest of the President for two days, and left 
Amherst feeling that I was now not only a permanent friend 
but an honorary and honoured American citizen. 

Dr. Meiklejohn told me an amusing story. I had asked 
him if the college would accept a copy of a book I had 
written, and he said he would gladly do so, and that he 
promised me it would not receive the same treatment as a 
single-volume work ‘that had been written and sent by an 
author to a friend. Being anxious to get his effort widely 
known, he had sent two copies, and after waiting some 
months And receiving no acknowledgment, he reminded his 
fr'iend of the gift and asked if he had read the book. In 
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reply he received a letter: “The book is excellent. I have 
read the fust volume and am half-way through the second." 

In New York I was told many good stories of the guiles 
employed by passengers landing from ships to get liquor 
through the Customs. One smart young lady, on being 
asked if she had anything in that line in her possession, 
said point-blank, “Nothing whatever.” But the official on 
duty asked her, nevertheless, to open her trunk. The first 
thing he saw was a bottle of„ curacpoa, but before he 
could say a word the fair owner remarked: “Oh, that is 
only my nightcap.” She was allowed to take her lingerie 
with her. 

I received a telegram from the Navy Department at 
Washington offering me a pas.sage to Bermuda in an 
American warship. I joined the Buffalo at Newport, and, 
together vith eight or nine “chasers” and other boats, after 
a very rough passage w'e arrived at the island in a densBr^fog. 
It was the first time I had been at sea with warships carry¬ 
ing out manoeuvres, and it wa.s very interesting. The 
smaller vessels were tos-sed about like corks, and as I knew 
they were manned by about 8o per cent, of landsmen, who 
had never t>een at sea before, I wa.s thankful that 1 could 
look on from a big ship. The officers and bluejackets were a 
fine stamp of men, and the Commander a seaman who 
inspired thorough confidence. T shared a cabin with Com¬ 
mander R. F. Wood, and spent every day in looking over 
the wonderfully fitted workshops, etc., on this ship. 

The United States Consuls at Bermuda in my time were 
men who had the interests of their country thoroughfy at 
heart, and seemed to me to be much more in earnest than had 
been the case with some of our own Consuls I had known. 
The last of them was Colonel A. W. Swalm. Me had been 
for years in the Consular Service in South America, and was 
for twelve years .American Consul at Southampton, including 
the period of the Great War. He was a veteran of the Civil 
War, and had been present in some of its fiercest battles. As 
a friend, an envoy, and a thoroughly straightforward and 
courteous gentleman 1 never met one to surpass Him. He 
was universally loved by us all. and the charm of hi.s manner 
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remains a happy memory. Mrs. Swalm, too, was blessed 
with the same great personality, and was the most lovable of 
women. The Colonel admired our country, and rendered us 
great a.ssistance at Southampton, a fact acknowledged by all 
in authority at this vast port of embarkation. He died at his 
post in the islands. 

Until very recent years Bermuda had entirely neglected to 
provide, any facilities for ^port to residents, touri.sts or visitors. 
They had tennis-courts, cricket and football grounds of .sorts, 
but there wa.s not a place where you could gallop a horse, play 
polo or golf. The last of these has .since the War received 
great attention, chiefly owing to the enterprise of Sir 
Frederick I.Xiwis, head of the great Furness Withy and other 
shipping companies, and Bermuda has to-day at Tucker’s 
Town one of the finest golf courses in the world, and a second 
nearly completed at Riddel’s Bay. But with the exception 
of a dangerous gymkhana course there i.s still no riding- 
ground. I made a tent-pegging run in the grounds of 
Government House, and twice a week we used to have our 
“horseback riding,’’ as it was called. It was great fun and 
kept the younger officers in good training. I had many hun¬ 
dreds of American visitors, who used to enjoy this novel form 
of sport; but with the exception of a casual individual I never 
could get any of the residents to join us. Considering that 
horses are the only means of land transport, it is astonishing 
how little interest is taken in them. My last day’s tent- 
fK?gging was my record day, as I took eleven pegs running, 
and was pre.sented by the club with a silver-bound peg as a 
souvenir. Tent-pegging was always one of the games I was 
good at, and sixteen years previously, when in .command of 
the Nowshera Brigade in Northern India, I had put in a Staff 
.team for the Divisional sports, and we won the cup from a 
crack Cavalry Corp». 

In Bermuda I got up paper-chases, and we generally had 
a field of about twenty, including English and American 
ladies. The riding was very rough, but we always put up 
a few jumps at favourable sp^s, and it was useful exerci.se. I 
managed to win a good many cups at the local races with,a 
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well-bred horse I owned, by name “Bagdad,” a faithful, 
big-hearted friend. If Bermuda would fill in and utilize one 
of the several swamps on the island as a race- and general 
sports-ground, many of the younger generation of her an- 
Tiumerable tourists would soon find ponies, and gymkhanas 
and polo would become popular. What is badly needed is « 
•something more up to modern requirements thmi can at * 
present be had. Visitors will never be content with scenery 
and flowers alone, and these islands could be made the hub of 
tlie .American tourist world. They begin to see it now, and 
many schemes are in hand. There are several first-class 
hotels in Hamilton and one at St. George’s. 

After the Armistice my wife joined me. She had taken 
her full share in the War, having served for a year with the 
“Indian Soldiers’ Fund,” after which she worked all and 
every day for eighteen months at the Waterloo Canteen, and 
finally went out to France with the Women’s Church iVfmy 
and served for six months at Calais, once having her dwelling 
badly bombed by aeroplanes. I’he War Medal she won is 
her recognition, and she has reason to be proud of it. 

In April, 1919, I was also joined by my son, then a Major 
in the Black Watch, who through the kindness of His 
Majesty the King had been posted as General St.aff Officer at 
Bermuda. It was a happy ending to a long life of soldiering, 
and gave me one more opportunity of rendering my dutiful 
and loyal thanks to the Sovereign who, during the last years 
of my active career, was graciously pleased to acknowledge 
such serA'ice as it had been my good fortune to render. 

In October, 1920, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales visited Bermuda, and was my guest at Government 
House for three days. They were, indeed, three happy 
<^2yS‘ It was his last port of call on his way home from his 
tbur to the Antipodes, and was one of the most interesting 
events the islands had ever experienc^l. Theire were prac¬ 
tically no ceremonial duties for him to perform, and he was 
able to get some ridi^ and exercise, which are to him so 
essential. He tried his hand several times at teit|-pegging 
and was not long in taking his peg, and it perhaps helped 
him a little when he rode his first pig in India. His Royal 
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Highness is absolutely tireless, and I had my work cut out to 
keep .pace •with him. No matter what it is he is doing,^he 
does it with all his might. He attended two dances, anW was 
honestly sati.sfied with his visit. The Bermudians cerUainly- 
were; and being a very loyal-hearted peftple they are not 
likely to forget the time the Prince was amongst them. 
During his stay, when in uniform 1 wore the "gold sword 
presented to me by the City of London in 1901; this was done 
by his special command,’and I much appreciated it, for, as 
His Royal Highness said, it is not much use having a sword 
of honour if you are never to be allowed to put it on. 

I must tell one story which is characteristic of him. He 
was looking at some of my prints in the hall, and came on the 
“Loss of the Revenge." He asked me to quote from Tenny¬ 
son’s “Ballad of the Revenge." and as I knew a few lines of 
it I did so; but as I stopped he went on with the soul-stirring 
verfe^. It was done with earnest animation, and he then re¬ 
marked, “Those are the things children should be taught in 
our schools.’’ I listened and felt a better man. 

Many distinguished Americans have at various times paid 
visits to Bermuda. Whilst I was Governor we ha<l Mr. Taft, 
ex-President and then Chief Justice of the States. I went 
on to his ship to welcome him, and when the Captain intro¬ 
duced me he said he felt it was a great compliment, but that 
I must remember he was no longer anybody. To which I 
promptly answered that could never be the case in a British 
colony. This pleased him much and he added,; “Thank 
you,, very much, but it is certainly the ,case iit my own 
country.” 

Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, also visited the 
islands and ■w'as given an enthusiastic reception. Plis young 
daughter had been there for some months for her health, and 
it had been a great pleasure to me doing a few small things 
for her. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes were very grateful, and I 
.^Idom met a man who more impres.sed one. Every subject 
he spoke of appeared to take on added interest thereby. 

In ipai my wife and I made our last trip to the States and 
Canada. The daughter of Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Governor 
of Quebec, who is a very sporting lady, kindly asked us to 
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join her annual fishing party up in the Laurentian Moun¬ 
tains. It was a perfealy glorious place situated on the edge 
of one of the many beautiful lakes that abound in those 
regions. There are plenty of deer, wild partridge abound, 
and bear are to be found; but trout fishing was our object, 

.and to that there was no ending. Ronevsorg (Grosvenor • 
spelt backw.ards) was the name of the wooden house, and at • 
the end of ten day.s the guests all scattered. But Miss Fitz¬ 
patrick had lent me a hut some 50 miles away, which was her 
private property, and thither, accompanied by Hammond, 
my butler at Bermuda, we travelled by buckboard. To those 
who have never tried this form of travelling, my advice is 
“ 1 ry it,” for if you happen to be suffering from any internal 
complaint you will surely get rid of it. It is a kind of cup- 
and-ball exercise on very hard and precarious seats, and as 
you do not trouble to drive round rocks or crevasse.s, you go 
straight over them. Fifty times every day I expected' icf be 
hurM down cliffs or have my head dashed against trees, but 
nothing happened; the wondrous Canadian horses thoroughly 
understand and enjoy the game, and you arrive at your 
destination feeling as if you had escaped from a Grand 
Inquisitor. 

But the reward that awaits you at your journey’s end is 
worth anything man can go through. We arrived at *‘L’en. 
Peche” on a perfect day; the sun was still well above the 
hills; the lake some 3 miles round lay calm; there was a 
gentle breeze; the gorgeous trees were in tlieir glory right 
do\vn to the water’s edge; duck swam about almost tameand 
beyond all these rose the I.aurentians, so deep blue that they 
appeared almost unreal. It was a scene one seldom sees, and 
having seen feels there is nothing left to discover. And all 
IS so remote from the desecration that man causes by his 
attempts to improve Nature; for here one is many miles from 
any human being, excepting an occasional forest ranger; the 
jungle grows as G<xl made it; the only .sounds are those oTf 
wild animals or birds, and the only food procurable the 
thousands of trout that revel in the clear waters. 

Everything had to be done by ourselves or the ubiquitous 
Hammond. From steward of a large household, without at>y 
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jungle experience whatever, he became a good fisherman, 
cook, laundryman and trapper of game in a couple of days. 
And alas! the days passed all too quickly; we landed trout 
as#fast as we chose; row^ed ourselves about the lake in small 
boats; never tired of gazing across to those divine mountains, 
and almost wept when at the end of three weeks of heaven we 
turned our backs on our wild log cabin and w^ended our way 
regretfully towards dull civilization. 

As the Province of Quebec was then in the process of try¬ 
ing the effects of ‘‘Local Option/* I found I could get nothing 
to drink but water, but I was given one bottle of “Scotch.** 
This was carefully packed in my dressing-case. Imagine my 
disgust when opening it that evening at the end of a long 
tramp I discovered a small flask of horrible black-looking 
liquid, wrapped in tartan paper and labelled “Scotch 
Brandy.** Twenty-five shillings’ worth of poison had to be 
po'ur&d on to the sand. 

We spent two days at OttaAva as guests of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Governor-General, and went on to Nova 
Scotia. How different was the scene on the wild east coast, 
as compared with the lovely Laurentians! During the fort¬ 
night before we returned to Bermuda we saw all we could of 
the numerous lakes, and enjoyed the rambles through the 
endless forests. When one thinks of all the overcrowding 
and unemployment in the British Isles, it makes one marvel 
how it is that hundreds of thousands who could find plenty 
to do in Canada prefer the dole to good, healthy exercise, 
and a cramped existence to the measureless spaces still cry¬ 
ing for men and women to fill them. Surely it is belter to 
risk everything in the endeavour to be doing something, 
rather than to live from hand to mouth and eat the scant bread 
of indolence ? Our forefathers took up the white man’s burden 
in every sea; that burden is a hundredfold lighter to-day, 
when steam and science have smoothed away many of the 
Tough edges to be encountered; and yet it seems as if the 
spirit of adventure was less marked to^ay than in the past. 
Is Denr^racy the enemy of Empire ? Or is it only a phase 
ttjat will }>ass? I believe that a nation which rose to the 
heights ours did during the World War will find itself again. 
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On my return to Bermuda I found several letters from 
Indian friends. One from a Hindu gentleman in the Central 
Provinces began by saying he was pleased to hear I had been 
“transported to America/' where 1 wrmld learn in what high 
mpute Indians were held. He went on to explain why the 
natives of India had turned against the British^ and wrote, 
“'Die Government, wdiile praising us with its rigljt arm, 
keeps the left closed as a mailed fist/* Then in an almost 
threatening manner he added, “ But you will easily remem¬ 
ber, as a soldier, that the thousands of Mr. G«nndhi*s brave 
volunteers are in every manner far superior of O’Dwyer's 
pressed conscripts.*’ There is no accounting for such 
mentality. 

One of the chief forms of physical exercise I indulged in 
during my stay in Bermuda was. tree-cutting. I found the 
extensive grounds of Governm<mt House overgrown with 
jungle, and the cedars were so thick that few could ever^/rdpe 
to come to full growth. I must have cut down many hun¬ 
dreds, which I did mdstly unassisted, and it needed some 
deterniinarion to carry on right through the year; but I never 
ceased to work, and I left the grounds greatly improved all 
round. On one occasion I was some twenty feet up, lopping 
branches, when Mieard a voice from below, “Can you tell me 
if I am likely to'find the Governor at home?” “Yes, he is 
I^ere; I am the Governor/* My American friend laughed as 
1 climbed down, and later on sent me a very fine pruning saw. 

Before 1 left the islands the American residents and a large 
number of visitors kindly presented me with a beautiful silver 
casket and scroll, as a mark of appreciation for what 1 had 
been able to do for their Navy while the War lasted. The 
presentation was made by my good friend Colonel Swalm, 
the Consul, and there are few things I possess that 1 prize 
more highly. Several Canadian and English friends also 
gave me a handsome cigar-box in memc^y of many pleasant 
gatherings. The American ladies, through Mrs. Swalm, 
the same time made a valuable present to my wife. 

When I recall my five years in Bermuda, the thing that 
appears to have most impressed me was the fact that the 
British people, above all nations, have a talent for establish- 
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ing themselves in new homes in distant lands. These islands 
were uninhabited when our first colonists were shipwrecked 
there, and to-day they are the home of thousands of Itnglish 
nvin, women and children. And very happy and contented 
they are. 'I'heir laws and customs are ours; their sports and 
religion are ours; they have imbibed our traditions, and their 
sons gladly served and gave their lives in the ranks of our 


own British Regiments in the Great War. I'hey ate a small 


community, it is true, .but they deserve more recc^nition 


than they receive. Amongst them are some men of outstand¬ 
ing merit. S. S. Spurling, of St. George’.s, is a man of great 
ability and quite extraordinary energy, who has done much 
not only for his islands, but for our naval and military forces. 
H. W. Watlington is another worthy son of Bermuda, who 
has satisfactorily supported the claims of all who served in the 
War, and in whose hands they are in safe keeping. He lost 
mzm during the War. J. P. Hand, although a Newfound¬ 
lander by birth, is practically a Bermudian. As a member 
of the Governor’s Executive Council, and as a thruster in all 
matters connected with the advancement of the amenities of 
the islands, he is rendering valuable service to his adopted 
home. Sir Reginald Gray, K.C., the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, belongs to an old Bermuda family which has 
always held a high place in the affections of the people. Two 
of his sons served in my old Regiment during the War, the 
elder being badly wounded. Major Tom Dill, the Attorney- 
General, is a brave Bermudian who gave up everything to go 
to the War, and commanded the Artillery contingent in 
Ffance-with distinction. The Rev. L. Havard is an Eng¬ 
lishman, but has worked in those islands for many years; a 
fine specimen of the soldier-parson. Last, but perhaps first 
in the auction of all, is the Rev. Dr. Patton. A Bermudian 
born and bred, he nevertheless became President of Prince- 
town University, in the United States, and held that post for 
'many years. He Is a most refined scholar. 

There are many others who are closely connected with the 
old country and are frequent visitors to England. During 
tlie British Empire Exhibition in 1924 they could very often 
l)e met at the Bermuda Pavilion, which, although the smallest 
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in Wembley, was to a certain extent unique as representing 
the mid-Atlantic ocean. 

The Governorships of Malta, Gibraltar and Bermudfa are 
always held by military officers, of General’s or higher ra,nk. 
'I hey may be taken to represent the final stage in a man’s 
active career, and an honourable exit from official life. 

In 192T His Majesty was pleased to confer on me the 
“Grand Cross of the Bath,” which after my retqrn to England 
I had the honour of receiving at his., hands. 

And now that I have left the Army, in which I served for 
forty-four years and loved so well, my greatest pleasure is to 
meet my old comrades and fight our battles o’er again. 
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